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On December 12, a closed court in Belgrade sentenced 
Milovan Djilas to three years at hard labor after a 10-hour 
“trial.” According to a joyful Radio Moscow the next day, 
Djilas was convicted for “having deliberately attempted to 
cause damage to the authority of Yugoslavia and the es- 
sential interests of its people in a declaration to [Agence] 
France Presse and in an article published in THE New 
Leaver.” The deeper meaning of Tito’s repression was re- 
vealed when Dijilas told the court: “I am a Social Democrat. 
| have nothing in common with Communism.” 

Djilas’s article, “The Storm in Eastern Europe,” which 
appeared here on November 19, has since been reprinted in 
scores of newspapers in Europe and Asia; whether in Paris. 
Oslo or Tokyo, his message of support for East Europe’s 
democratic revolution has been read by millions. 

lito’s arrest of Djilas, and the later “conviction,” have 
vrompted literally hundreds of editorials, cables and letters 
f protest. We do not have space to list or quote them all. 
put one editorial does deserve quotation as a sign that the 
Yast European Revolution championed by Djilas is having 
profound effects. Here, then, is the editorial of the New 
York Daily Worker on December 14: 

“A Yugoslav court has sentenced Milovan Djilas, former 
Vice President of Yugoslavia, to three years in prison. 
Djilas had been accused of slanderous utterances against 
the government, specifically in an article published in the 
anti-Communist New York weekly, THE New LEADER. 

“We do not agree with Milovan Djilas that the Soviet 
intervention in Hungary has signalled the doom of the 
socialist states and the world Communist movement. We hold 
suspect the sincerity of those reactionary circles in this 
country who are oh, so ardent for free speech in Yugoslavia 
but who defend either openly or by their silence the con- 








tinued trial and conviction of Americans under the Smith 
Act and other measures whose purpose it is to throttle free 
speech and thought. 

“Nevertheless, we believe the Djilas case to be a matter 
of deep concern to all true friends of Yugoslavia and of 
socialism. We deplore the fact that he was tried for his 
opinions. We do not believe he should have been con- 
victed. We do not think he should go to jail. 

“We believe that socialist governments have every right 
to protect themselves against overt acts to overthrow them 
and to restore capitalist exploitation. We cannot believe 
that the publication of Djilas’s views in a minor New York 
weekly remote from the Yugoslav people was such a threat 
to Yugoslavia. 

“On the contrary, as Marshal Tito has himself attested 
concerning the recent developments in Poland and in Hun- 
gary, it is the restrictions upon individual liberties which 
threaten socialist governments with the erosion of public 
support upon which they must rest. 

“Surely the Yugoslav government can challenge and re- 
fute the arguments of a Djilas before its people in a manner 
which no punitive jail sentence could perform? 

“In the worldwide battle for the minds of men, we hold 
that believers in socialism, such as ourselves, cannot accept 
in the name of government necessity actions that are a 
denial of the things for which we fight.” 

A fascinating piece, all in all, despite its obscene use of 
the word socialism when Leninism is meant. We just love 
that plaintive question-mark in the next to last paragraph. 
If such doubts on the crucial issue—democracy vs. police 
rule—plague the tired old hacks on East 12th Street, can 
one imagine the psychological climate in Yugoslavia and 
the USSR? 
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How Washington shattered the Western alliance 


Seven Great Errors of 


.S. Foreign Policy 


By Reinhold Niebuhr 


HE WESTERN ALLIANCE is shattered, and the United 

Nations passes impotent resolutions demanding that 
the puppet government of Hungary admit observers to 
view the wreckage. Never since the Thirties has our pres- 
tige been so low and world prospects so ominous. If we 
grant that the desperate policies of Britain, France and 
Israel have contributed to the result, we must immediately 
ask whether the diplomacy of the strongest Western 
nation contributed to their desperation. The diplomatic 
and political errors of the Administration, which won a 
landslide victory at the very moment when its diplomacy 
was proved by events to be bankrupt, may be enumerated 
as follows: 

1, We didn’t recognize the dependence of the whole 
European economy upon the oil of the Middle East. That 
is why Secretary of State John Foster Dulles could fiddle 
with “users’ associations” and become coy when boycotts 
were mentioned, to the point where we drove Europe to 
despair. It knew better than we did that Russia, via 
Egypt, had put its hand on the jugular vein of the 
European economy, and that Europe would not be secure 
without binding international guarantees. It is safe to 
say that the average American did not realize this 
dependence until hurried, belated steps were taken to 
shore up the throttled European economy with our oil. 
It is worth noting that we did not take this step until 
Britain and France were utterly humiliated by our insist- 
ence that they get out of Egypt before we would ship 
the oil. We added insult to injury by joining the Soviet 
and Arab-Asian blocs in asking our allies to get out of 
Egypt “forthwith” despite the fact that they had no guar- 
antees that United Nations police would take over. The 
efforts of Belgian Foreign Minister Paul-Henri Spaak to 
save us from this catastrophic error by his amendment 
proved unavailing. Resolute in our new-found “path of 
honor,” we voted with the new majority which had found 
its spokesman in the ineffable Krishna Menon. 

2. We failed to recognize the importance of the West- 
ern alliance even as we failed to recognize the importance 
of Middle Eastern oil for Europe. Dulles adopted the 
Communist dogma during the Suez negotiations and de- 
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that we must become dissociated from the 


“colonial” nations. At best, this did not make an adequate 


clared 


distinction between Britain and France; for it must be 
admitted that the pathetic effort of the latter to wade 
through rivers of blood in order to preserve the fiction 
that Algeria is really part of metropolitan France is a per- 
manent embarrassment to the Western cause on the col- 
ored continents. At worst, our new maneuver seemed to 
proceed upon the assumption that our anti-colonial past 
would entitle us to membership in the Bandung Confer- 
ence nations and that at one fell swoop we would refute 
the charge of colonialism against the West. While it must 
be admitted that the secondary dogma of Communism, 
which derives “imperialism” from capitalism, has more 
plausibility than its primary dogma, that the capitalistic 
nations are moving toward a climax of self-destruction, 
it is yet not plausible enough to have beguiled the great 
hegemonous nation of the free world. But the U.S. Gov- 
ernment was thus beguiled; it forgot that the so-called 
free world has its center in European civilization and that 
the unity of America with Western Europe is an in- 
dispensable part of the defense of freedom. Our disre- 
gard of these vital considerations was the covert cause 
of the shattering of the Western alliance, though the des- 
perate acts of Britain and France were the more overt 
causes, 

3. We misinterpreted the phenomenon of the Egyptian 
dictatorship. We thought it could be beguiled from its 
course and thought of it merely as a form of new nation- 
alism, while Nasser had avowed his imperialistic ambi- 
tions as clearly as Hitler did and proved the efficacy of 
those ambitions by his propaganda campaign in all Arab, 
even all Islamic, nations. We insisted on treating him as 
the innocent victim and Britain, France and Israel as the 
“aggressors,” thus ignoring the years of provocation and 
Nasser’s explicit ambition to wipe out the little State of 
Israel. Our miscalculations about the dynamism of Nas- 
ser’s movement have been exceeded only by the British 
Labor party, the intelligent leader of which expressed the 
hope that Eisenhower was now in a position to “arbitrate” 
between Israel and Egypt. One is reminded of Chamber- 





lain’s pathetic efforts to arbitrate at Munich. Historical 
analogies are always misleading, but we ought to know 
enough about the dynamics of totalitarian movements by 
now to realize that their dynamism must be frustrated 
with resolution and firmness, for their ambitions feed on 
every victim of force or fraud. 

4, The greatest mistake of all in our new diplomacy 
was our absolute pacifism. Dulles may have thought up 
the other errors, but President Eisenhower undoubtedly 
contributed this one. At Geneva, he was engaged in the 
ceremony of the acknowledgement by both sides that the 
other did not explicitly desire a nuclear war and that it 
would be suicidal for both victors and vanquished. From 
this undoubted fact Eisenhower drew the false conclusion 
that force was to be ruled out in any and all circum- 
stances, The announcement of this doctrine undermined 
the British and French in their early negotiations with 
Nasser and stiffened his intransigence by feeding his 
sense of impunity. We also made it quite clear that our 
new pacifism would not allow us to guarantee the integ- 
rity and security of Israel, despite Nasser’s avowed inten- 
tion to destroy her. 

Even strong anti-Zionists, who regard the State of 
Israel as a great mistake, and non-Zionists, who think 
it tragic that the Jews should have exchanged the insecur- 
itv of Europe for the collective insecurity of the Middle 
East, must nevertheless admit that it is not possible to 
roll history back or allow Nasser to succeed in his sworn 
intention to annihilate Israel. That would be a disaster 
morally and strategically—morally because it represents 
so great a spiritual investment, strategically because it is 
the only technically efficient and democratic nation in the 
Middle East, though its very ethos is a threat to the 
moribund cultures of the Islamic world. 

Israel—having no security except vague promises, see- 
ing that we allowed the Soviet-Nasser arms deal, having 
failed to get arms from us on the ground that a balance 


“ ” 
of arms would exacerbate an “arms race. 


and having a 
good intelligence service which knew that the boasted 
Egyptian Army reforms were not as thoroughgoing as 
Nasser boasted, and that a cache of Russian arms lay in 
the Sinai desert—took matters in her own desperate hands. 
Her highly mobile army cut through the Egyptian Army, 
though Nasser hesitated to commit his army to the strug- 
gle and ordered a retreat. The retreat was disorderly, and 
the Egyptian Army abandoned fabulous stores of Rus- 
sian-made arms and equipment which would have 
equipped an army of 250.000. The discovery raised the 
suspicion that the cache was intended for the Russian 
volunteers who probably would have arrived except for 
the trouble with Hungary. 

The Israeli victory would have shattered Nasser’s pres- 
tige beyond repair if the United Nations, under the lead- 
ership of the ineffable Menon and with America para- 
lyzed by its new pacifist virtue, had not restored his 
prestige and ordered the British and French to get out 


without adequate undertakings from Nasser for the func. 
tioning of the new United Nations force. Israel is not 
even secure against new commando raids from Egypt. 

5. Meanwhile, the Russians, confronted with rebellion 
in both Poland and Hungary, and failing to contain the 
Hungarian rebellion within Titoist lines, suppressed the 
rebellion with utmost ferocity to the horror of the whole 
world. It proved thereby that some of the illusions of the 
Administration and the American people about the char- 
acter of the dictatorship were wishful thinking. This des. 
perate Russia was more dangerous than the cool and 
calculating Russia. Vice President Nixon unfortunately 
chose to hail events in Hungary as the beginning of the 
disintegration of the Soviet empire. This may be the 
long-term result, but the short-term fact is that. while 
Communism as an ideology has been destroyed, Russian 
power, in the Middle East especially. is more imposing 
than ever. One of the saddest aspects of this whole sad 
chapter of history was the sight of the United Nations 
passing impotent resolutions demanding that its Secretary 
General be admitted to Hungary, while no action was 
taken to challenge the credentials of the representative 
of the puppet government of Hungary, who rose daily to 
weep crocodile tears over the fate of stricken Egypt. 

6. The Administration has accentuated a widely held 
misconception of the United Nations as a super-govern- 
ment which will solve world problems. It is only a 
federation of nations which originally assumed the una- 
nimity of the great powers for its successful operation. 
The cold war destroyed this possibility for the organiza- 
tion; but fortunately it was able to perform the useful 
function of becoming a bridge between Russia and the 
West, on the one hand, and a rallying point for the West- 
ern alliance on the other hand. American and British 
stupidity have destroyed this alliance, and the United 
Nations is therefore in confusion. Our devout expressions 
of loyalty to it therefore become but a screen for our 
irresponsibility; for the United Nations can do nothing 
without the leadership of the Western powers. 

7. Our dependence upon European civilization does 
not obviate the necessity of winning the Asian and Afri- 
can world, or at least saving it from Communism. We 
have long since alienated Asia by becoming prisoners of 
the fiction that China was lost to Communism because 
we did not give the Nationalists sufficient help. We per- 
sist in regarding the pathetic regime on Formosa as the 
Government of China. Year after year, we succeed in 
postponing the issue of the admission of Communist 
China to the United Nations, because we know that 
Europe and Asia would unite against us on this issue. No 
one wants to tell the American people the truth about this 
official fiction. 

While India has good reasons for her uncommitted 
position, we needlessly alienated her by an irrelevant pact 
with Pakistan which assumed that the Communists would 
engage in military aggression. Since Korea, they have 
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UN FORCES IN EGYPT: NO SETTLEMENT 


been content to move by subversion, arms deals and con- 
spiracy. We have spread these military pacts all over the 
world, but meanwhile organized our military forces with 
heavy dependence on nuclear weapons, so that we are not 
prepared to fight the local wars to which these pacts 
commit us, 

Our situation is in many respects worse than it was two 
decades ago. At that time, we were unconscious of either 
our power or our responsibility to the community of free 
nations. We shivered indecisively on the banks of the 
tumultuous stream of world politics and were finally 
thrown into it against our inclination. We emerged in- 
comparably the strongest power in the free world. Despite 
moments of hysteria, we accustomed ourselves tolerably 
well to the burdens of world leadership, and the British 
yielded to our superior power with tolerable grace. 

Why should we now boggle at the perplexities of our 
task; and why should General Eisenhower, who was not 
only the instrument of our victory but the person who 
beguiled the business community from its irresponsibility 
in world affairs, become the symbol and force of this 
new pacifism and isolationism? The probable clue to 
this mystery of historical destiny is that this powerful and 
responsible nation is also very fat and prosperous; and 
it finds the contrast between its domestic security and 
its foreign insecurity an intolerable contradiction. One 
dilemma which it finds particularly intolerable is that 
nuclear weapons have made a total war a horrible pros- 
pect of suicide. The Geneva Conference was the cere- 
monial acknowledgment by both sides that such a war was 
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impossible and that neither side wanted it. But, mean- 
while, that total war had to be risked in every encounter 
with the pressing Communist power. The risks were too 
great for a prosperous nation. It wanted to avert its eyes. 

The best symbol of this averted eye was the amiable 
General, who had decided that the impossibility of a 
nuclear war made the use of force in all situations im- 
possible. This conclusion increased the insecurity of our 
allies but kept the illusions of this gadget-filled paradise 
intact. No wonder he was elected, almost by acclamation, 
and at the very moment when our errors drove our allies 
to desperate ventures (which were also stupid, for they 
should have known that the same alliance which caused 
their despair would also rob them of the fruits of their 
victory and order them to leave Egypt “forthwith”). 
What could they do? Their economy was dependent upon 
the oil which only we and the Middle East could supply. 
But as long as we were kept out of war, with the assur- 
ance that our policy represented the “path of honor,” 
we were not too worried. Our illusions about our power, 
virtue and security were intact. 

Thus, we had arrived by devious routes at the old com- 
bination of irresponsible isolationism and moral ideal- 
ism. But the new version of the old combination was more 
dangerous than the previous one. For it is preached from 
positions of power, and in a nation upon whom depends 
the fate of the free world. The aberrations of adolescence 
in the Thirties were not as dangerous as the delusions of 
maturity in the Fifties. 

There is some chance that our action will win favor 
among the ex-colonial nations. Nehru has already assured 
the Indian Congress that Eisenhower and Chou En-lai are 
equally good and great men, and has tried to convince 
the Chinese Premier that we are not imperialist; the latter, 
however, was not convinced. There is less chance that we 
will beguile Nasser from his ambitions or stop his Nazi 
measures of expulsion and expropriation. But even if 
there are some gains in this direction, nothing can change 
the fact that our nation must take actions which involve 
the risk of war. even though there is always the ultimate 
war in the background. Those actions will prove whether 
we have really reached maturity or have fallen back into 
the euphoria of adolescence. 

In our maturity, we must at least think with discrimi- 
nation, rather than in slogans, and regard the importance 
of strategy—even when such general principles as the 
“right of self-determinism” for recently subject peoples 
and “loyalty to the United Nations” are at stake. Other- 
wise, we cannot come to terms with a nation like Egypt, 
which has all the resentments of an ex-colonial nation, 
but which also has power at the crossroads of the world 
and can place the whole of Europe at its mercy—an Egypt 
whose nationalism is developing qualities of both imperi- 
alism and totalitarianism. Are we to adopt the Communist 
slogan that these things are wrong only when committed 
by “capitalist” and white nations? 


- 





Nasser’s 


The UN withdrawal from Suez restores 


the status quo that caused the war 


Christmas Present 


ENERAL E. L. M. Burns’s an- 
G nouncement that his United 
Nations Emergency Force would be 
gone from the key Suez city of Port 
Said “before Christmas” has un- 
doubtedly brought joy and glad tid- 
ings to Cairo and Washington. For 
Egypt’s Colonel Gamal Abdel Nas- 
ser, it signals compliance with his 
demand that the UNEF confine itself 
to positions along the 1949 armistice 
line at Gaza and Rafah in the Gaza 
Strip, and at the El Auja (Nitsana) 
demilitarized zone in the Sinai desert. 
For the United States, it means an- 
other step forward in its determined 
effort to restore the status quo ante. 

Only once since Israel caught an 
expectant world by surprise with its 
Sinai Peninsula penetration and 
Anglo-French forces opened a second 
front at Suez did the U.S. show signs 
that it might be changing its sights. 
afternoon, 
November 23, when reports were cir- 


This was on Friday 
culated that it had reversed its deci- 
sion to support the celebrated Arab- 
Asian resolution which noted “with 
regret that . . . no Israel forces have 
been withdrawn behind the armistice 
lines,” and called on “France, Israel 
and the United Kingdom . 
ply forthwith” by 
Egypt. In some European quarters 


. . to com- 
departing from 


at the General Assembly, these re- 
ports encouraged the hope that the 
U.S. would not wilt in the face of 
the Soviet “volunteer” bluff, would 
of UN 
troops in Suez until the Canal con- 
troversy was solved, and would press 
of the 
disputes that have plagued the Mid- 
dle East for the past nine years. 


demand the maintenance 


for immediate negotiation 


But by late Saturday afternoon, 
November 24, all doubts about the 
U.S. position were eliminated: It cast 
its vote for the resolution, and ab- 
stained on the Spaak amendment, 
backed by all the other NATO coun- 
tries, which would have moderated 
the resolution’s extremist tone. As it 
developed, the confusion surrounding 
the U.S. decision prior to the vote 
had nothing to do with a switch to a 
positive policy. Its delegation was 
only divided on the advisability of 
further grinding the U.S. heel into 
its already prostrate European 
friends by backing the Arab-Asian 
initiative. The view of chief delegate 
Henry Cabot Lodge Jr. won out. 

In sticking to its original course, 
the United States, among other 
things, ignored a UN member’s plea 
that the resolution at least be made 
accurate. About 10 a.m. Saturday, 
Secretary General Dag Hammarskjold 
circulated a letter from Israel’s per- 
manent UN Abba 


Eban, stating that “considerable bod- 


representative, 


ies of Israel troops and equipment 
which were in Sinai on 7 November 
are now back in Israel territory.” A 
second letter from Eban, circulated 
at 3 P.M., complied with requests for 
more specific information and _ re- 
ported that these forces comprised 
two infantry brigades. 

Nevertheless, India’s V. K. Krishna 
Menon, defending what he himself 
described as the “hair-splitting cor- 
rectness” of the resolution’s claim 
that Israel had not acted, insisted: 
“I challenge anybody to point out 
any statement by the Government of 
Israel, either in writing or oral, where 
they have stated before this Assem- 


By Myron Kolatch 


bly that any Israel troops have been 
withdrawn behind the armistice lines. 
wee. ke ee 
pared to alter the sentence. .. . 

Immediately afterward, Eban took 
the floor: “Let me then repeat that 
thousands of people who were in the 
Sinai Peninsula on 7 November 
amongst our armed forces have gone 
back, as I said, to their homes, to 
their farms, to their factories, in Tel 
Aviv, in Haifa, in Jerusalem, in the 
farms of the Negev and the Galilee; 
in places which, of course, are on the 
Israel side of the line established by 
the Armistice Agreement of 24 Feb- 
ruary 1949, ... Therefore, the under- 
taking of the representative of India 
to amend the resolution accordingly 
comes into effect.” 

But Krishna Menon, whose verbos- 
ity is well known, suddenly found 
himself speechless. Nor did the U.S. 
make a move to help him in his mo- 
ment of affliction. 


we are pre- 


” 


More important, by refusing to 
bend one iota, the United States 
gained the dubious distinction of 
twice joining hands with the Soviet 
Union during one of its blackest pe- 
riods, and of siding with a bloc that 
suffered a curious communication 
failure when the UN first condemned 
the smothering of Hungary. Of 
course, it also won some applause 
from the uncommitted and Arab 
worlds. As India’s Prime Minister 
Jawaharlal Nehru said in his nation- 
ally televised broadcast here last 
week, “the United States has added 
greatly to its prestige. . . .” Indeed, 
even Communist Chinese Premier 
Chou En-lai, according to A. M. 
Rosenthal in the New York Times, 
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commended Washington’s policy as 
being “correct” during his recent 
visit to India. 

At an Automobile Manufacturers’ 
Association dinner on December 6, 
Vice President Richard M. Nixon ex- 
plained: “Because we took the posi- 
tion we did, the peoples of Africa 
and Asia know that we walk with 
them as moral equals, that we do not 
have one standard of law for the 
West and another for the East. They 
know, too, that the United States 
has no illusions about the ‘white 
man’s burden’ or ‘white supremacy.’ ” 

Unfortunately, the U.S. chose to 
“walk” with the Arab and Asian 
neutrals at a time when they them- 
selves seemed to “have one standard 
of law for the West and another for 
the East”—at a time when one might 
legitimately wonder whether they 
themselves didn’t have some fanciful 
illusions about the “yellow man’s 
burden” in a free world. 

By what almost seems an odd twist 
of justice, Israel is at present the 
only country preventing a complete 
return to the status quo ante. The 
peculiarly limited military operation 
it launched on October 29 sought to: 
(1) enforce the 1951 UN resolution 
demanding free passage of the Suez 
Canal for Israeli shipping; (2) elimi- 
nate the Gulf of Aqaba blockade 
strangling the Negev port of Elath; 
(3) wipe out fedayeen (suicide 
commando) operational bases in the 
Sinai Peninsula and Gaza Strip; (4) 
give the lie to the growing myth 
that 1.6 million Israelis can no long- 
er subdue 40 million Arabs on the 
battlefield. 

While accomplishment of the lat- 
ter has been clouded by the Anglo- 
French intervention, the routing of 
close to three Egyptian divisions and 
seizing of $50 million worth of So- 
viet equipment is impressive. The 
fedayeen strongholds have been de- 
stroyed, and the waterway leading to 
Elath is no longer under Nasser’s 
guns. The permanence of these vic- 
tories, however, like Suez Canal use, 
appears to depend on Israel’s holding 
the Gaza Strip and the strategic is- 
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lands of Jez Tiran and Sinafir for 
barter. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that Israel’s Premier David Ben- 
Gurion told the Knesset last week that 
this is precisely what he plans to do. 

In fact, this was already made 
clear by the restoration of civilian 
government, reopening of schools and 
extension of the postal system in 
Gaza. (It is interesting to note, too, 
that correspondents on the scene have 
reported very few Arab-refugee ex- 
pressions of discontent with their new 
benefactors.) And, from _Israel’s 
point of view, any other decision 
would be absurd. 

In the final analysis, though, the 
success or failure of the maneuver 
rests largely with the United States. 
By extreme pressure within the Gen- 
eral Assembly and economic sanc- 
tions from without, it could bring 
Jerusalem into line. Thus the big 
question is: How will Washington 
react? 

A clue can perhaps be found in 
Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles’s refusal to hold a Big Three 
foreign ministers’ conference during 
NATO’s Paris meeting two weeks 
ago, for fear of endangering the 
U.S.’s newly won prestige among the 
Arabs and Asians. Theoretically, too, 
this prestige was to replace British- 
French influence in the Middle East. 
But U.S. prestige was not used while 





NASSER: DEMANDS ARE HONORED 


the following belligerent acts were 
taking place: 

e Egypt, Syria and Jordan held 
joint demonstrations protesting Iraq’s 
adherence to the easily circumvented 
Baghdad Pact. 

@ Nasser-directed “guerrillas” har- 
rassed UN forces in Port Said. 

¢ Cairo prevented speedy clear- 
ance of the Suez Canal. 

® Col. Ahmed Hamid Serraj, who 
has fashioned himself after Egypt’s 
dictator, rose to  unchallengeable 
heights in Syria. 
terminated _ its 
standing alliance with Britain. 


@ Jordan long- 
© Iraq had to suspend its Parlia- 
ment, and Lebanon had to take 
strong security measures because 
Nasser-inspired elements were caus- 
ing serious internal disturbances. 

e Egypt canceled the rights of its 
Jewish citizens and, after taking 
hostages from many families, sum- 
marily deported them—along with 
British and French nationals. 


Obviously 


want to risk its tenuous, newly-won 


Washington did not 


prestige by directing its peace-mak- 
ing endeavors to Dictator Nasser. It 
follows, also, that further U.S. aban- 
donment of Israel would undoubtedly 
boost this prestige with Nasser and 
his Arab-Asian admirers. 

In the speech cited above, how- 
ever, Vice President Nixon solemnly 
declared: 

“In addition to the 
problem of expediting the reopening 
of the Suez Canal on a basis under 
which this international lifeline will 
not be subject to arbitrary closing 


immediate 


in the future, the moral, diplomatic. 
economic and military strength of 
the United States and the United 
Nations must be mobilized toward 
the realization of long-range 
objectives in the Near East. 

“There must be a firm guarantee 
of the sovereignty of the states in the 
area and a just solution of the out- 
standing disputes.” 

It is difficult to see how this can 
be brought about by continued pur- 
suit of the same status quo which 
caused the recent Mideast war. 





If We Had Acted 





What Might Have 
HappenedinHungary 


By Franklin A. Lindsay 


November 1, Vienna — Hun- 
gary s Premier Imre Nagy last night 
demanded the immediate withdrawal 
of Soviet troops from his country. 

November 2, Buparest — Pre- 
mier Nagy proclaimed Hungary’s 
renounced the Warsaw 
Pact and again demanded Soviet 


Army withdrawal. 


neutrality, 


He also sent a 
cable to UN Secretary General Dag 
Hammarskjold asking for the pro- 
tection of the United Nations. 
November 2, Unitep Nations— 
Early this morning Henry Cabot 
Lodge Jr., chief United States dele- 
gate to the UN, requested an emer- 


gency session of the General As- 
. oy 
sembly to consider Hungary’s re- 


quest. It was revealed that the U.S. 
delegation had decided to bypass the 
Security Council, where the Soviet 
Union could exercise its veto power. 
November 2, Unirep Nations— 
By a vote of 54 to 7, an emergency 
meeting of the General Assembly this 
afternoon passed a resolution, spon- 
sored by the United States and 22 
other nations, establishing a UN Hun- 
garian Observation Commission. The 
Commission will be composed of 
India, Yugoslavia, Poland, Canada, 
Brazil, Indonesia and Sweden. The 
resolution directs the Secretary Gen- 
eral and the Observation Commission 
to proceed at once to Budapest. 
The vote came after a stormy ses- 
sion highlighted by the Soviet bloc’s 
unsuccessful attempts to frustrate the 
proceedings. Fifteen nations, includ- 
ing several Arab-Asian bloc coun- 
tries, abstained. The Assembly Presi- 
dent announced that an advance Ob- 
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servation Commission party. to be 
drawn from the Vienna embassies 
and legations of the Commission’s 
members, would leave immediately 
for Budapest. 

November 3, Buparest — The 
UN’s swift action has electrified the 
people here. They are solidly behind 
the Nagy Government’s resolve to 
free itself from Kremlin domination. 

At noon today, the Observation 
Commission’s advance party reached 
Budapest in helicopters provided by 
France, Britain and the United 
States. It was feared that if the com- 
mission had attempted to reach Buda- 
pest by auto, they might have been 
blocked by Soviet troops ringing the 
city. 

Meanwhile, reports of heavy Soviet 
troop movements into Hungary con- 
tinue. This has led to speculation 
here on whether the Soviets would 
strike before Hammarskjold and the 
other UN observers arrive. The pres- 
ence of the advance party, however, 
is considered a major deterrent to 
immediate Soviet action. 

November 3, New York — Sec- 
retary General Hammarskjold and 


members of the Observation Commis. 
sion left International Airport at 
noon today in a chartered Swiss Air. 
lines DC-6. The plane is scheduled 
to refuel in England and continue 
directly to Budapest. The Secretary 
General has advised Moscow of the 
flight plan and informed the Kremlin 
that he does not expect interference, 
although it has been reported that 
Budapest airfield is surrounded hy 
Soviet forces. 

November 4, Buparrest — The 
UN Commission landed here today 
at 3 P.M. 
commented that not 


Veteran news reporters 
since Lind- 
bergh’s landing in Paris has there 
been such a demonstration at an air- 
port. Cheering crowds made the 
roads almost impassable as the group 
was being driven to its meeting with 
Premier Nagy and members of his 
coalition Cabinet. After a two-hour 
session. Nagy issued a_ statement 
which reaffirmed that the UN Com- 
mission was in Hungary at the Gov- 
ernment’s request, and declared that 
the Commission had been granted 
complete freedom of movement to 
carry out its mission. 

November 5, Buparest — Hun- 
gary was in the midst of a new crisis 
last night after Soviet armored units 
began to move into the capital from 
their encircling positions. The climax 
was reached when one Soviet unit 
encountered a three-man UN ob- 
servation team in a jeep flying the 
UN flag. The UN team, composed 
of an Indian, a Pole and Swede. was 
taken in custody by a junior Soviet 
officer but almost immediately re- 
leased by a Soviet colonel who 
quickly arrived on the spot. Else- 
where Hungarian 
troops and students manned hastily 
thrown-up 


in the capital, 
barricades across the 
routes of Soviet advance. Fighting 
was reported from the southern and 
eastern part of the city. 

At 4 a.M., however, Soviet units 
began to withdraw without having 
reached the Parliament Building or 
other Government offices. It is re 
ported that the telephoned order to 
pull back was given personally by 
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Khrushchev, who realized the grave 
risks to the Soviet Union in pressing 
the attack in full view of the UN 


representatives. 
Later this morning, Premier Nagy 
again demanded complete Soviet 


withdrawal from Hungary and re- 
quested Western shipments of food, 
medical supplies and weapons. 

November 5, Unirep Nations— 
Anna Kethly, newly-appointed per- 
manent Hungarian representative to 
the UN, made her first appearance in 
the General Assembly to voice the 
thanks of the Hungarian people for 
the immediate and decisive inter- 
vention voted by the Assembly. The 
United States and 13 other North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization nations 
then jointly introduced a resolution 
calling for Soviet withdrawal from 
Hungary within 72 hours. It was in- 
formally learned that more serious 
steps. including sanctions, would be 
proposed if the Soviets failed to meet 
the deadline. 

November 6, WasHiIncton — 
President Eisenhower announced to- 
day at his press conference that 
emergency medical aid and food had 
been authorized for Hungary. Initial 
shipments from Army stocks in Ger- 
many will reach the Hungarian bor- 
der tomorrow. Shipments of arms. 
now being prepared, will be im- 
mediately available if needed. Gen- 
eral Eisenhower stated that the 
United States would fully support 
any UN decision calling for mem- 
ber nations to assist Hungary. 

The President reaffirmed unequi- 
vocal U.S. support of Hungarian 
neutrality on the Austrian model. 
In response to a question, he stated 
his belief that any UN police force 
to support Hungary should not con- 
tain U.S. troops, at least initially, in 
order to emphasize our acceptance 
of her neutrality. He concluded by 
saying that no nation, after exhaust- 
ing all peaceful avenues, could in 
good conscience capitulate to naked 
and unprovoked aggression. History 
had demonstrated that such a policy 
of retreat from principle leads in the 
long run to moral bankruptcy and 
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disaster which can only be retrieved 
by much greater efforts than would 
have originally been required. 

November 8, BaLtimoreE — A 
flight of eight B-52s completed a 
17,000-mile non-stop flight encom- 
passing the United States, Canada 
and the North Pole. This was widely 
interpreted as notice to the Soviet 
Union of United States strategic cap- 
abilities. 

November 9, Buparest—Soviet 
armies at 9 A.M. this morning began 
to move out of Hungary at several 
points. This city is in the grip of 
indescribable rejoicing .... . 

UCH AN OUTCOME of the Hun- 
S garian Revolution was within the 
realm of possibility, had we seized 
the opportunity which lay open to 
us and to the United Nations in the 
three days between Premier Nagy’s 
request for UN intervention and the 
Soviet attack on the city and gov- 
ernment on November 4. Because of 
Nagy’s request, UN action would 
have been possible through the Gen- 
eral Assembly without being subject 
to Soviet veto. 

Even if the presence of a UN Com- 
mission had failed to stop the Soviet 
attack of November 4, its presence 
would have exposed even more pro- 
foundly, for all the world to see, the 
vileness of the new Soviet regime. 
Further, it would have given the 9 
million people of Hungary a support 
that went beyond the absorption of 
125,000 refugees. 

Having failed to act until the 
Kadar puppet regime was pro- 
claimed, and having chosen to recog- 
nize that regime’s representatives, the 
UN found itself blocked from taking 
effective action in the Security Coun- 
cil by the threat of a Soviet veto, 
and in the Assembly by Kadar’s re- 
fusal to accept UN observers. But, 
even after having missed these main 
chances, we had other, more limited 
opportunities for action. Anna 
Kethly might have been heard and, 
had this proved impossible, her 
message certainly could have been 
read from the UN rostrum by some 


other delegate. Certainly, we should 
have not acquiesced in the seating of 
the Kadar representative until the 
full processes of the credentials com- 
mittee had been completed. 

What can we learn from this dis- 
mal record? First, that we ourselves 
must be better prepared to take de- 
cisive action when opportunity pre- 
sents itself{—and it will present it- 
self again. Second, the UN must be 
made capable of carrying out its de- 
cisions—in a matter of hours if neces- 
sary. A permanent UN observation 
force should be under the direct 
control of the Secretary General. It 
should be equipped with its own 
transport aircraft and communica- 
tions system, sufficient for all emer- 
gencies. (Without aircraft, the Sec- 
retary General might be forced to 
delay the dispatch of observers by 
hours or days; without 
radios, a UN team might have ar- 
rived in Hungary and found itself 
unable to communicate with the out- 
side world.) 

Further, we should work actively 
to modify the UN charter so that the 
opportunities to block UN observa- 
tion in trouble areas are minimized. 
One possibility would be to provide 
the Secretary General with the au- 
thority, without waiting for Security 
Council or General Assembly ap- 
proval, to send his observers im- 
mediately to any country whose gov- 
ernment has requested such aid. 

Alternately, we might press for a 
charter revision which gave the Sec- 
retary General authority to send his 
observers into any member nation 
when in his judgment such observa- 
tion was necessary. (This could be 
limited by provisions that he give 
24-hour notice to all member gov- 
ernments, and that he could be re- 
strained during this 24-hour period 
by a majority vote of the General 
Assembly.) Thus, the Secretary Gen- 
eral would receive both the means 
and the authority to send observers, 
without delay, to any trouble spot. 

Let us not be as unprepared for 
future emergencies as we thought we 
were in November 1956. 
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Be Next? 


Stalinists fear Poland as much as Hungary 


BERLIN 
AST GERMANY is still somewhat less than a Soviet sat- 
E; ellite: the presence of 20 Soviet divisions makes her 
a virtual Russian province. This fact complicates the East 
Germans’ struggle for independence. Despite their disap- 
pointment in “harmless” U.S. and West German verbos- 
ity, as well as slow improvements in their economic lot, 
mass resistance is real and multifold; verbal communica- 
tion of dissent, open ridicule of Party functionaries, criti- 
cism of injustices penetrate all spheres of social and eco- 
nomic life. But this is nothing new, and it is not enough. 
During their uprising on June 17, 1953, German work- 
ers learned a valuable lesson: Even though they carefully 
abstained from demonstrations against the Soviet occu- 
pation power, they could not topple German Stalinism. 
Soviet tanks saved Walter Ulbricht’s Communist regime. 
Three-and-a-half years later, alert but waiting, German 
workers also saw Soviet tanks crush the first promising 
phase of the Hungarian Revolution, But they have also 
seen the Hungarians develop startling new techniques of 
physical combat (as well as demonstrate—in their elation. 
disunity and wrath—unfortunate errors in the political 
struggle). The lessons of the phase that has followed- 
the strikes, the leadership of workers’ councils, the march 
of women—will be considered critically wherever en- 
slaved peoples want to be free. But East Germany is also 
watching its Polish neighbor, where a liberal Communist 
leadership, sure of national military and mass support. 
repelled Soviet troop movements through negotiations. 
What did happen in Poland and in Hungary and what 
has not yet happened in East Germany are partly ex- 
plained by the different conditions of Communist leader- 
ship in each country. Four months after Poznan, Gomulka 
was able to capture the Party, state and military appara- 
tus and shake it free of Kremlin stooges. The Hungarian 
Revolution had hardly dragged a procrastinating liberal 


10 


Communist leader to the fore when its volcanic force 
overnight dissolved all accustomed agencies of power 
but the Soviet Army. In both Poland and Hungary, the 
ideological crisis was developed; the alienation of privi- 
leged intellectuals had progressed to the breaking point 
with sz.ellite Communism. In East Berlin, an unaltered 
Stalinist regime prevented any of these tendencies from 
ripening. Yet they are essential conditions for a revolu- 
tionary development. 

The Soviet Zone is more vulnerable than other satel- 
lites because Germany is a divided nation and because 
West Berlin constitutes a foreign radioactive element in 
the very heart of the Zone. These factors provide an anti- 
Communist population with opportunities, but they also 
involve many contradictions. Refugees are a steady drain 
on an ever-maturing resistance potential; on the other 
hand, their flight weakens the East German economy. 
Dreaming of swallowing all Germany some day, the 
Kremlin gave the so-called “German Democratic Repub- 
lic” a peculiar status, a rung below the lowest “people’s 
republic” on the ladder to Communism. As in Poland, 
non-Communist parties (except for Social Democrats) 
were retained as unresisting vassals in the Government— 
and this makes for a certain pluralism in the body politic. 
While industry and trade are nationalized, over 70 per 
cent of agriculture is still in private hands—another un- 
comfortable similarity to Poland. (German Stalinists are 
now criticizing Gomulka for retreating in agriculture; 
they intend to press ahead with collectivization.) The dis- 
guise of national sovereignty which East Germany has 
been wearing since 1951 is a much less substantial basis 
for a “national Communist” independence movement than 
other Eastern European satellites enjoy. The presence of 
the Soviet Army in Germany is not only based on the 
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Warsaw Pact; until a German peace treaty is signed, the 
Red Army can march under occupation statutes. 

More important, the issue of German reunification, just 
because it is potentially dynamite, iends to retard that 
patriotic solidarity between liberal Communists, privi- 
leged intellectuals and the resisting masses that swept 
over Poland and Hungary. The common man in the 
Soviet Zone would probably accept help from any quar- 
ter in the fight for freedom. But West Germany has not 
presented itself as a real partner for a showdown, and 
potential “national Communist” leadership can hardly 
work with what Bonn does offer: a socio-economic system 
that appears to present the face of the “class enemy.” 
Not only “liberal Communists” are affected. East Ger- 
man university students have been most influenced by 
events in Poland and Hungary. Yet 60 per cent of them 
are so-called “worker and peasant students” who by West 
German standards could not qualify formally for univer- 
sity study; and the Adenauer Government has not yet 
made it clear that such young people would enjoy the 
same rights in the kind of united Germany it foresees. 
This is only one illustration for many. Although the re- 
unification issue has hardly entered into public Soviet 
Zone controversies, the Kremlin’s East German puppets 
must fear a spontaneous patriotic coalition of East Ger- 
mans seeking feasible terms for reunification. Despite 
everything, this threat is beginning to materialize. 

In a speech before the Central Committee published on 
November 28, Politburo spokesman Karl Schirdewan an- 
nounced that a “fight must begin” in the ranks of the 
Party, trade unions, and other mass organizations against 
“unprincipled chatter about German reunification.” He 
criticized “a whole set of functionaries” for conversing 
about such things in a “visionary” manner with West 
German personalities. Not expressed was the deeper fear 
that dissident functionaries will begin to talk with the 
rank-and-file in that way. 

For eight months, the Ulbricht regime had tried des- 
perately, with considerable success, to head off any reper- 
cussions of the 20th Party Congress. Communist experts 
and intellectuals were criticized at any sign of unortho- 
doxy; demands for freer inner-Party discussions were 
promptly squelched. Rehabilitations occurred with “reser- 
vations.” When Franz Dahlem, Ulbricht’s aging opponent, 
reappeared, he was forced to make obeisance to his oppo- 
nent. There was no rehabilitation for the most dangerous 
of the purged Communists, Wilhelm Zaisser and Rudolf 
Herrnstadt, who had called for a change of leadership 
after the 1953 uprising. Pressure for radical reform was 
answered with various contradictory assertions that East 
Germany’s position was unique: too endangered to ad- 
vance quickly, so enlightened in the past that Stalinist 
excesses had been avoided. When revolution broke out in 
Hungary, Otto Grotewohl repeated the formula: The 
house-cleaning called for in Moscow eight months before 
was “not quite new” to us; since the “counter-revolution- 
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WARSAW UNIVERSITY: IDEAS REACH DRESDEN 


ary” uprising in 1953, East Berlin has devoted itself to 
“conscientious self-criticism” and “broad democratiza- 
tion.” In the last two months, every overt sign of liberal 
Communist spirit has been associated with hostile plots 
and Western radio propaganda. 

Soon after Gomulka’s historic speech of October 22 had 
been suppressed, well-informed East German workers be- 
gan to adopt his criticisms of their own economic system. 
Verbal tumults broke out in Dresden and East Berlin 
factories when workers were forced to listen to Commu- 
nist news broadcasts and Ulbricht’s speech which damned 
Imre Nagy’s coalition as “fascists”: “Whoever gives 
the reaction a little finger will end up paying with his 
life!” This was before Hungary’s Bloody Sunday, Novem- 
ber 4. Since then, discussions in the plants have swelled. 
Functionaries sent to “enlighten” the workers are jeered 
and laughed at; often they turn “soft.” The nearest thing 
to strikes, however, have been work-stoppages in protest 
over piece-rate pay cuts. 

University students have acted boldly. Cues were taken 
from the students of Warsaw and Budapest, but the Ger- 
man Communist youth organization (FDJ) did not side 
with the rebels. Instead it jumped aside in panic during 
the last week of October when students of East Berlin’s 
Humboldt University held meetings and elected their own 
deputies to present demands. On November 1, Minister 
of Education Lange was forced to declare that not all 
students would have to learn the Russian language. Later, 





however, Ulbricht declared that political indoctrination of 
students will always remain obligatory. Nor were de- 
mands for new student organizations and free elections 
to student-councils satisfied. Demands were also heard 
for a free press and open discussion of developments in 
Poland and Hungary. Ulbricht’s lieutenants answered 
with brutal threats, but the rebellion spread steadily. In 
Leipzig during the second week of November, the student 
opposition organized “FDJ election meetings” as a dodge, 
with doors barred to FDJ functionaries and undesirable 
faculty members. It appears that a number of student 
leaders were subsequently arrested. By the beginning of 
December, however, there were reports that in a number 
of cities contact between student and working-class oppo- 
sition was being established. 

Meanwhile, the regime has started an all-out assault 
against Party advocates of liberal Communism. As Karl 
Schirdewan expressed it, the Party is “ablaze with hostile 
discussions,” comrades are in “low spirits” and indulge 
in discussions of such heretical subjects as “new revolu- 
tions in the people’s democracies” and “the demobiliza- 
tion of socialist cadres.” At the end of November, hell 
broke loose in the Communist intelligentsia, with journal- 
ists, writers and editorial staffs terrorized. Contact 
with Communism’s only significant modern philosopher, 
George Lukacs (he became Nagy’s Minister of Educa- 
tion), became a stigma. A letter from the notorious Petofi 
Club in Budapest is cause to be cross-examined by the 
secret police. In East Germany there is no Petéfi Club; 
a very modest “Thursday Circle” met discreetly only four 
times before the police sounded it out. To set an example, 
the police arrested a prominent intellectual, Wolfgang 
Harich, who had tried to serve critical students as a buffer 
in their contests with the Stalinists. He is apt to do 
Ulbricht more harm as a martyr than before. 

It is easier for Stalinists to track down intellectual nests 
of dissent than to root out liberalism among experts on 
the middle levels of the ministerial bureaucracy. There, 
the suppressed Gomulka speech passes from hand to hand, 
and more basic concessions are being thought out for 
better days than Ulbricht is willing to grant. His pitiful 
palliatives—making Russian courses elective, increasing 
old-age pensions (after long delay), and promising a 45- 
hour week—will not help him. Everyone knows that dis- 
organization of supply, severe shortages of production 
materials and consumer goods, and a negative trade 
balance portend a bad winter and spring, which may be- 
come disastrous if the USSR does not come through with 
emergency loans. 

Ideas are the weapons that are most likely to be Ul- 
bricht’s undoing—genuine European ideas, nourished far 
behind the Iron Curtain, that are storming in from the 
East across the long Polish frontier. Anyone who has read 
Polish political literature in recent months knows what 
an emotional and intellectual force has been released in 
this passionate yet remarkably sober union between revo- 


lutionary humanism and self-discipline, socialism and 
reason. That is why East Berlin has threatened to expel 
Polish journalists, why the German Politburo spokesman 
complains of “Polish and Hungarian intellectuals who, so 
to speak, are trying to force a new philosophy of life on 
us, based on ideological coexistence with bourgeois 
ideology.” It is a democratic socialist renaissance that the 
Kremlin’s German puppets fear. 

So East Berlin began a feverish debate with Polish 
intellectuals, and when the German leaders came forth 
as outspoken defenders of Stalinism, even the Yugoslavs 
joined the challenging chorus. Their isolation was never 
more apparent than when they denied that “Stalinism” 
exists as a third system between “humane socialism” and 
“capitalism,” or when they tried to prove that revolutions 
are impossible in “people’s democracies.” After all that 
has been revealed about the Soviet Union under Stalin, 
who could take seriously editor Hermann Axen’s pitiful 
ode in the Neues Deutschland: “Humane, deeply humane 
was and is socialism in the Soviet Union . . . a thousand 
times more humane than capitalism, even in that period 
when revolutionary legality was infringed upon by errors 
of the personality cult.” 

In October, Ulbricht began by trying to suppress the 
fact that the Communist leadership in Poland had re- 
volted. When Hungarian workers began to lynch their 
secret-police tormentors, the Communist press was filled 
with gory accounts warning all Communists, Stalinists 
and reformers alike: This can happen to you! But the 
Polish alternative presents any decent German Commu- 
nist not only with the hope of survival but with the 
chance of discovering himself as a human being. That is 
a force that colors Ulbricht’s ideological controversy with 
the Polish “brothers.” 

Thus, the Stalinist clique in East Berlin faces a grim 
choice between alternative threats, a future like Poland, 
or like Hungary. Thus far, it seems that Ulbricht fears 
liberal Communism more than a popular uprising; to 
crush the latter he hopes again to rely on 20 Soviet divi- 
sions. But the liberal Communist threat cannot be banned 
—its source lies beyond Ulbricht’s reach—and by try- 
ing to crush it the danger of mass unrest getting out of 
control is gradually becoming more acute. The Hungarian 
lessons will not be forgotten either by the German resist- 
ance or by the Soviet Union. The prospect of a German 
uprising may no longer be as palatable to the Kremlin, 
after its failure in Hungary, as German Stalinists once 
hoped. They are isolated. In their polemics with the Poles, 
they have begun to plead with Warsaw: Do not trust 
Western Germany, remember that Communists are sup- 
posed to distrust “Marshall Plan imperialism”! 

Plausible, perhaps characteristic, but hard to verify is a 
story about a call from East Berlin to the Kremlin for a 
delegation of Soviet leaders to help out against the local 
“liberals.” From this harassed quarter came the reply: 
That was a problem for Ulbricht to handle alone. 
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By G. S. Bhargava 


NEHRU AND DEMOCRACY 


Indian Socialist attacks one-party system, ‘cult of personality’ 


New DELHI 

N A RECENT statement Jayaprakash 

Narayan, India’s foremost demo- 
cratic Socialist, urged a unified oppo- 
sition to the ruling Congress party 
in next year’s general election—even 
where it means a no-contest agree- 
ment with the Communists. 

This has let loose a flood of highly 
charged comment from _ practically 
all quarters. Members of Prime Min- 
ister Jawaharlal Nehru’s Congress 
party have interpreted the statement 
as a bid for power at any price. Oth- 
ers have begun to doubt Narayan’s 
bona fides as an advocate of non- 
party politics and promoter of the 
bhoodan or land gift movement. His 
admirers have expressed the fear that 
this mature leader has fallen for the 
Communist “new look” of fraterniza- 
tion with Socialists. 

Actually, both the admirers and 
detractors of Narayan misconstrue 
his views. Explaining his unorthodox 
approach to the task of defending 
democracy in India, Narayan, in ef- 
fect, asked: Can Communists be a 
lesser threat to a democracy than 
those supposedly pitted against them? 
His answer was in the affirmative. In 
India today, he pointed out: 

1. There is no effective opposition. 

2. There is what is virtually one- 
party rule. 

3. An already too powerful bu- 
reaucracy is gaining in power and 
prestige. 

4, There is a drive toward state 
capitalism. 

5. The pernicious cult of person- 
ality is being sedulously created. 

It should be noted that this alarm- 
ing situation is to some extent the 
result of Nehru’s foreign policy. His 
unusual tolerance of the Soviets and 
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aloofness toward the United States is 
admittedly designed to spike Commu- 
nist guns at home, as well as com- 
pete with Pakistan for the allegiance 
of Moslem Asia and 
Africa. But little attention has been 
paid to more concrete domestic re- 
percussions of this foreign policy. 
Nehru’s acquiescence in Chinese 
occupation of Tibet, for example, has 


countries in 


been excused as a good, cheap way 
to fortify India’s frontiers against 
possible aggression by China; a simi- 
lar urge prompted Neville Chamber- 
lain at Munich. But Chamberlain 
made it clear that there was a limit 
to British patience. In striking con- 
trast was the silence by Nehru’s 
administration and party during the 
recent Chinese incursions in Burma. 
This indicates that India’s present 
rulers tend to accept Tibet as only 
the beginning of Chinese expansion. 
It was left to the Indian Socialists to 
condemn the Peking action as a nega- 
tion of Panch Shila (the five princi- 
ples of coexistence formulated by 
Nehru and Chou). 

Businessmen, industrialists and 
other Congress party patrons recon- 
ciled themselves to Tibet’s surrender 


on the assumption that China would 
then recognize Nepal as part of In- 
dia’s sphere of influence. But they 
received a rude shock a little while 
back when the Prime Minister of 
Nepal entered into an aid agreement 
with China. The Hindustan Times 
and the Eastern Economist, in fact, 
openly expressed resentment at Ne- 
pal’s dealing with China over India’s 
head. At this point the fluid political 
situation in Nepal, the willingness of 
politicians there to be the pawns of ° 
other powers for the sake of personal 
profit, and the widespread anti- 
Indian feeling in the Himalayan 
kingdom leave Nehru with only two 
alternatives: He can let Nepal go the 
way of Tibet, or he can enter into a 
race with China for control of the 
territory. 

Nor are Soviet gains in India con- 
fined to such matters of diplomacy. 
By cleverly ignoring India’s Commu- 
nists and befriending Nehru, the lead- 
ers of international Communism have 
in no way injured their cause. On the 
contrary, Nehru’s victory over local 
Communists in the crucial Andhra 
election last year resulted from his 
liberal use of Pravda’s praise for his 
foreign and domestic policies. Simi- 
larly, Soviet concepts of physical 
planning have been incorporated into 
India’s second five-year plan. Finally, 
state capitalism, with all its ills, is 
coming into its own here under 
the guise of a shift in economic power 
from private to what is called the 
public sector. Coupled with this is a 
growing centralization of economic 
and political power. Bureaucratism 
is becoming the order of the day, and 
Nehru defends it by pointing to the 
Soviet Union and the United States. 

To complete the picture, the state 
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of India not only controls but runs 
cultural, artistic and journalistic ac- 
tivities. There are state-sponsored 
and state-financed academies of mu- 
sic, dancing, painting, etc. There are 
state awards for films, plays and lit- 
erary compositions. All-India Radio, 
the principal means of communica- 
tion in the country, is state-owned 
and is fully exploited for the ruling 
party’s purposes. Information films 
produced by the Government pub- 
licity department are compulsory 
fare for every theater. The press, 
technically free, is dependent on the 
Government for its economic and 
political existence. 

Small wonder, then, that a cult of 
personality is steadily being created. 
Newsreels show nothing but the ex- 
ploits of the Prime Minister, his 
whirlwind tours and grand ovations, 
his multifarious activities (including 
party propaganda), his fondness for 
children, his love of arts and artists, 
ad nauseum, He is the political heir 
to the father of the nation, the idol 
of the masses, the man of peace, the 
originator of Panch Shila. Not a day 
passes without his issuing a state- 
ment, holding a press conference, or 
making a speech. He runs up and 
down this vast country addressing 
meetings, inaugurating exhibitions, 
opening new buildings, laying foun- 
dation stones and, in short, setting 
the style for public and private be- 
havior. There is no subject on which 
he does not expatiate with the author- 
ity of an expert, from the intricacies 
of planning to the miracles of atomic 
science, from eugenics to dialectical 
materialism, from architecture to ani- 
mal husbandry. Nehru’s birthday is 
celebrated as International Children’s 
Day. 

If India had an effective opposi- 
tion. the future would not appear so 
gloomy. But since democracy is real- 
ly something new here, the common 
reaction to an opposition for the sake 
of opposition is contempt. Political 
parties other than the Congress party 
are looked down upon for seeking 
power. Authoritarian traditions re- 


sult in the favoring of a kind of 
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benevolent despotism over a_ two- 
party or multi-party system. 

The opposition parties are to some 
extent responsible for this state of 
affairs. There are too many of them, 
and they are so divided that they 
cannot even unite on such vital issues 
as civil liberties. The communal par- 
ties on the right stand with the Gov- 
ernment on its “get tough with Pak- 
istan” policy; the Communists fully 
endorse Nehru’s foreign policy; the 
Socialists wobble between weak op- 
position and lukewarm support on 
most issues. 

Nehru himself believes in subvert- 
ing even this motley opposition. The 
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ruling party has already absorbed the 
Akali Sikhs, Jan Sangh (a faction of 
the communal Hindu party), former 
members of the Moslem League in 
Bombay and Malabar, the non-Brah- 
min extremists in Madras and the ex- 
rulers of the former princely states 
of Rajasthan and Orissa. 

The situation is best summed up 
by this excerpt from the Narayan 
statement referred to earlier: 

“As is well known, at the last gen- 
eral election the Congress did not 
secure, except perhaps in Saurashtra. 
a majority of the votes polled. .. . 
Yet the Congress secured an over- 
whelming majority of the seats in the 
legislatures. [With an average vote of 


45 per cent, the party won 75 per 
cent of the seats.] | wou.d be sur- 
prised if the Congress secured more 
than 40 per cent of the votes at the 
next general election. But if again 
the 60 per cent of the voters were to 
find that, in spite of their opposition 
to the Congress, that party had cap- 
tured an overwhelming number of 
seats, their faith in democracy would 
be shaken and they might be led into 
all kinds of suicidal alleys. Also, the 
Congress might become even more 
success- and power-mad, with results 
that are not difficult to foresee. In 
any case, if the majority opinion in 
the country did not again find expres- 
sion in the legislatures, parliamentary 
democracy would have to be pro- 
nounced a failure in the country; and 
the least that would be needed then 
would be a drastic reform of the elec- 
toral system so as to make it more 
sensitive to public opinion.” 

Many experienced observers, in- 
cluding influential Westerners, have 
argued that: 

1. While Nehru’s foreign policy 
follows the Communist line, the 
Prime Minister should be regarded 
as the only bulwark against Commu- 
nism in India, because he fights them 
at home and has expressed himself as 
a democrat in his early writings and 
recent speeches. 

2. Since in a short-term competi- 
tion Communist methods may out- 
shine and outrace democratic alter- 
Nehru’s recourse to the 
former is pardonable because it keeps 


natives, 


the Communists at bay. 

But just as a democracy, if allowed 
to put totalitarians in power, can be 
instrumental in doing away with 
people’s liberties, so, too, congenital 
enemies of democracy and _ liberty 
can at times be useful in preserving 
both. History has known democrats 
who have short-circuited democracy 
to save it from totalitarianism. Time 
will perhaps show that in certain 
situations Communism’s recognized 
promoters are less dangerous to de- 
mocracy than their vaunted oppo- 
nents, whose adherence to democratic 
practices is more apparent than real. 
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ANY YEARS ago, when life 
AA sees more malleable than it 
does now, I formed the agreeable 
and not unrewarding habit of read- 
ing Robert Louis Stevenson’s Christ- 
mas Sermon each year at this time. 
Hence, when the time came to com- 
pose a column for this happy winter 
season, I reached to my shelf for 
the favorite author of my youth— 
and there he was, just as wise, just 
as gay, just as melodious as in years 
gone by. 

The young Scot—for he lived not 
long enough to grow old—had his 
picture of the holiday season colored 
by his youthful experience in a 
Scotch Presbyterian family where re- 
ligious devotion implied faithfulness 
to a somewhat dour set of beliefs 
and practices. The reaction against 
this experience was inevitably a ten- 
dency to skip rather lightly over the 
teachings about Hell and the Devil 
and the punishment for sin. It seemed 
to this cheerfully unorthodox son 
of the church that really sound Chris- 
tianity should lay its stress on the 
bells and candles and 
wreaths of life. To this inverted Pres- 
byterian, cheerfulness was virtue and 


shining 


the solemnity of his elders bordered 
on sin. 

But he had been sufficiently drilled 
in the principles of New Testament 
religion to assume that during the 
Christmas season one should spend 
some of his time thinking about life, 
about the nature of goodness and how 
to attain it. And few others have 
been able to make goodness seem 
so good or religion so encouraging 


and altogether satisfactory. Listen to 
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Some Thoughts 
About Christmas 


him: “To be honest, to be kind—to 
earn a little and to spend a little less, 
to make upon the whole a family 
happier for his presence, to renounce 
when that shall be necessary and not 
be embittered, to keep a few friends, 
but these without capitulation— 
above all, on the same grim condi- 
tion, to keep friends with himself— 
here is a task for all that a man has 
of fortitude and delicacy.” 

When he gets down to the con- 
sideration of Christmas by itself, 
Stevenson delights in dealing some 
hearty blows to the “moral” men who 
made life miserable for him when he 
was a child. I fancy he would have 
enjoyed our American holiday, with 
its heavy dependence on the depart- 
ment store and its smothering of the 
younger generation under mountains 
of gifts. 

“But Christmas,” he admonishes, 
“is not only the mile mark of an- 
other year, moving us to thoughts of 
self-examination: It is a season, 
from all its associations, whether 
domestic or religious, suggesting 
and in the midst 
of the winter when his life runs low- 


thoughts of joy... 


est and he is reminded of the empty 
chairs of his beloved, it is well that 
a man should be condemned to this 
io < 


kingdom of heaven is of the child- 


fashion of a smiling face. 
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like, of those who are easy to please. 
who love and who give pleasure. . 
Gentleness and cheerfulness, these 
come before all morality: they are 
the perfect duties.” 
Later on in his life—during the 
1890s—our cheerful Christian widened 
his interests and discovered that re- 


ligion required something more than 
a smiling acceptance of personal for- 
tunes and family duties. His book 
about Father Damien and his flaming 
defense of the helpless Pacific 
islanders were among the earliest 
evidence that white men were awak- 
ening to the worldwide meaning of 
brotherhood. For a long time, the 
faithful had been singing their 
Christmas carols about peace on 
earth to men of good will without 
paying much attention to their 
meaning. 

It is precisely to this time when 
Robert Louis Stevenson was stand- 
ing up for his islanders that my 
memory goes back. In comparing our 
present time with that, it seems to 
me that we have substantial cause 
for satisfaction. That there is abun- 
dance of trouble in the world any 
morning paper or news broadcast will 
attest. But those who see reasons for 
pessimism in the present disturbances 
and discontents have not read—or 
have misread—their history. The 
clashes which make news in these 
days come about precisely because 
we are now taking seriously precepts 
which have lain dead for countless 
generations. 

The New Testament speaks of 
brotherhood and the Declaration of 
Independence proclaims men free 
and equal. In the old days, we pro- 
claimed our belief in both these sac- 
red documents, but we lynched about 
a hundred Negroes a year. There is 
still trouble in some Southern states 
between white folks and black. But 
now it is of a different sort. Sixty 
years ago, white men lynched black 
men. Now they are merely trying to 
keep them out of white schools. This 
is the sort of trouble that goes with 
progress. People will go on repeating 
a set of beautiful words for years, 
for centuries—even for near two 
thousand years. Then they will sud- 
denly awaken to the notion that it is 
time to do something about them. 
Their realization of the fact that the 
ideal can, in part at least. be achieved 
may lead to trouble, but it is a good 
sort of trouble. 
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Case-Study of Diplomatic Failure 


Russia Leaves the War. 
By George F. Kennan. 
Princeton. 544 pp. $7.50. 


Reviewed by Alexander Dallin 


Assistant professor, Russian 
Institute, Columbia University 


Georce F. KENNAN has devoted the 
first volume of his history of Soviet- 
American relations to the initial four 
months of the Bolshevik regime— 
from the October Revolution to the 
Treaty of Brest-Litovsk. In painstak- 
ing, thoroughly documented, and 
often brilliant manner, the author re- 
constructs the difficult days of the 
early Council of People’s Commissars 
as it strove to survive in a hostile but 
divided world. At the same time, he 
lays bare the confusion and counter- 
currents among the American observ- 
ers, diplomats and policy-makers as 
they faced the unexpected departure 
of Russia from the alliance so re- 
cently forged to make the world “safe 
for democracy.” 

Mr. Kennan here adds a new di- 
mension to his public stature. While 
this volume lacks the conciseness of 
his earlier essays and addresses, it is 
the fruit of first-rate scholarship, pro- 
duced with obvious relish, endowed 
with all the analytical mastery one 
has come to associate with Mr. Ken- 
nan’s name, and benefiting from re- 
searches that have led him to obscure 
archives and through files of official 
dispatches and private diaries. 

The Russian side of Mr. Kennan’s 
picture will be read and studied with 
considerable benefit. He correctly 
stresses the difficulties of the Provi- 
sional Government, caught as it was 
in a dual effort both to pursue the 
war and to attain political stability 
and reform at home. It is hardly an 
over-statement to assert that the at- 
tempt to reinvigorate Russia’s war 
effort “was actually in conflict [with 
the goal] . . . that the experiment in 
constitutional 


democratic govern- 
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ment should proceed successfully.” 

There followed, with inexorable 
logic, the erosion of what little power 
the Provisional Government pos- 
sessed, the polarization of political 
passions, and the seizure of the reins 
by Lenin when “power lay on the 
streets” of Petrograd. The story is a 
familiar one, but it is well retold. The 
four months that are the subject of 
this volume witness the descent from 
visionary, amateurish play at revolu- 
tion to the cold realities of striking 
a bargain to survive—first with one, 
then with another of the “predatory 
imperialists.” Which of the contend- 
ing blocs—Entente or Central Powers 
—Lenin would side with was a mat- 
ter of sheer expediency, decided on 
pragmatic grounds, involving no 
compromise of goals or principles, 
necessary to gain a breathing-spell 
even if costly in territory and re- 
sources. “Trading space for time” 





LENIN: TRADED SPACE FOR TIME 


was the first of many “temporary re- 
treats” beaten by the Soviet regime 
in the face of superior force. Its by- 
product was a change of outlook that 
led from Lenin’s and Trotsky’s initial 
scorn and skepticism with regard to 
the conduct of foreign affairs (“So 
we are to have a foreign office?”) to 
the signing of peace with the despised 
German generals and, in good bour- 
geois fashion, the espousal of diph- 
macy. 

The weight of the volume. how- 
ever, is concentrated not on the So- 
viet but on the American side of the 
story. It is here that the facts and 
the interpretation are most novel and 
trenchant. For the United States, the 
Bolshevik Revolution was as unex- 
pected as it was misunderstood. It 
came at a time when the key officials 
in Washington, from Wilson to Lans- 
ing and House, were ill-prepared to 
cope with it by prior knowledge or 
by the information then transmitted 
to them. The picture is a familiar one 
—sadly reminiscent of more recent 
instances of startled paralysis at the 
seat of governmental responsibility. 

Lack of advance knowledge. plan- 
ning and understanding all contrib- 
uted, almost inevitably, to the cus- 
tomary results: divided counsel and 
divided action. There were those who 
(with more justice than on other 
occasions, perhaps) stood for a “do- 
nothing” policy of none-too-watchful 
waiting. Policy by postponement, 
however, did not satisfy the more 
impetuous activists in the Department 
and in the many other agencies which 
—in fact, though not in law—had 
some responsibility for the conduct 
of relations with Russia. There were 
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those who wished to ostracize the new 
regime and thus punish (and under- 
mine) it by the weight of hostile 
world opinion, and those who hoped 
to influence its conduct by friendly 
persuasion on the spot—a division of 
opinion not unlike that which ob- 
tained in U.S. circles at the time of 
the French Revolution and, more re- 
cently, with regard to Communist 
China. The futile dilemma is still 
with us. 

Perhaps it did not matter too much 
for Russia, in those early months, 
just what the United States did— 
something that was not true during 
the later period of armed interven- 
tion. Indeed, one of Mr. Kennan’s 
well-documented debunks 
the view that Lenin (eager to accept 


sections 


“potatoes and arms from the Anglo- 
French imperialist bandits” when 
the Germans were attacking his men, 
it is true) might have refrained from 
ratifying the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk 
in March 1918 had the U.S. pledged 
its support against the Germans. 

For the United States, on the other 
hand, it is a telling indictment. The 
Government—in the capital and in 
the field—was poorly informed; the 
information received was poorly 
evaluated; and its officials at work in 
Russia were poorly instructed about 
what purported to be official policy. 
There was vacillation between moral- 
ism and pragmatism in Government 
circles as well as in the Petrograd 
Embassy, presided over by David R. 
Francis, the muddling, mediocre Mis- 
souri mayor. Other individuals pur- 
sued their conflicting courses without 
reference to each other—Raymond 
Robins, the impulsive, unskilled Red 
Cross “colonel” who maintained sym- 
pathetic contact with the Soviets 
when official relations were taboo; 
Edgar Sisson, the energetic journal- 
ist who fell for a big hoax (Mr. Ken- 
nan, in an excellent article in the 
Journal of Modern History, has dem- 
onstrated the so-called “Sisson Docu- 
ments” to be forgeries): John Reed, 
the student-rebel whose idealism and 
naiveté led him to throw in his un- 
happy lot with the Bolsheviks. 
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Mr. Kennan terminates his account 
without any clearly-formulated con- 
clusions; the sequel volume will pre- 
sumably pick up the story after Brest. 
Yet, across the wealth of detail, there 
is the unmistakable imprint, bitterly 
familiar to the author, of stagnation 
at cross-purposes. The book is above 
all a case-study in American diplo- 
matic failure. 

Mr. Kennan’s judgment can be 
questioned on this or that point. He 
assumes that, the “chances for politi- 
cal stability” under Kerensky being 
“small indeed,” the United States 
should not have banked on its sur- 
vival. Yet Russia’s evolving toward 
“democratic stability” was a desir- 
able goal for America and Russia 
alike, and the alternative to support- 
ing it was the acceptance of either 


extreme—reaction or Communism— 
as inevitable. Surely Mr. Kennan 
does not wish to blame American 
diplomacy for failing to display—and _ 
act upon—such fatalism in 1917. 
Indeed, one can argue instead that 
the Bolsheviks seized power precise- 
ly at the only time when they could 
do so successfully—after the failure 
of Kornilov and prior to the conven- 
ing of the Constituent Assembly. 
Likewise, the Brest-Litovsk Treaty 
itself, one may argue, provided the 
Bolsheviks with the only means that 
enabled them to stay in power. There 
was surely no certainty of Bolshevik 
success; and for Washington to have 
acted on the premise that there was 
would have been no better than the 
disastrous confusion that Mr. Ken- 
nan has so convincingly documented. 





O’Casey and His Critics 


The Green Crow. 
By Sean O’Casey. 
Braziller. 303 pp. $3.95. 


IN a letter written to Sean O’Casey 
nearly thirty years ago, Yeats warned 
the younger man that in a play dra- 
matic action must burn up the au- 
thor’s opinion. O’Casey had already 
discovered that for himself; but this 
present collection of miscellaneous 
pieces is extraordinarily interesting 
because it shows not the well-tem- 
pered artist who has welded his emo- 
tions and opinions into the demand- 
ing framework of his plays, but 
O’Casey himself, a man of many 
ideas, a rich, invigorating apprecia- 
tion of life, and occasionally a very 
human bad temper. 

There is something very suspect in 
the artist who so complacently dis- 
sociates himself from his work that 
no criticism hits home. O’Casey has 
never fallen into such a trap of self- 
deception. If anything, his reaction 
has always been too personal, and 
some of the counter-attacks in this 
b | are more tirades than answers 
to anxieties that provoke a dedi- 


Reviewed by Seon Manley 
Editor, “James Joyce: 
Two Decades of Criticism” 


cated writer. O’Casey’s own laughter 
saves him from himself; he is no 
dove, but a green crow who must caw 
even if, as he says, it would be wiser 
to keep his big beak shut. 

Most of the caws are directed 
against the critics—in particular the 
Irish and English critics with whom 
Sean O’Casey has been waging a life- 
time battle with all the spirit of a 
noble Fenian. The United States has 
always been hospitable to O’Casey, 
and O’Casey is quick to say so. He 
quotes with great relish George Jean 
Nathan’s comment that the effective 
critic has “the mind of a gentleman 
with the emotions of a bum.” The 
English drama critics, especially the 
late James Agate, implies O’Casey, 
were dehydrated of all emotion, sub- 
stituting in its place a vapid voice of 
authority. One cannot argue with 
O’Casey’s jaundiced opinion when we 
remember that Agate dismissed all 
the later plays as “pretentious twad- 


dle.” 
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If the English critics suffered from 
depleted emotion, the Irish critics 
have suffered from the reverse. The 


Irish press has been inundated with 
emotion when they discuss O’Casey: 
“You choke with rage, O’Casey, be- 
cause an insignificant handful of 
Irish dramatic critics find they can- 
not see eye to eye with the world’s 
view of you, and more particularly 
with your world view of yourself.” 

For all its vituperation, much of 
it provoked by O’Casey’s continuing 
rebuttals, there is a kind of pathos, 
not only in the prophet without 
honor, but in O’Casey’s desperate 
need to seek approval from a heritage 
that still feeds his art despite the 
fact that he has long since severed all 
physical ties to Ireland. 

In addition to the battle of the 
critics, O’Casey gives us “literary 
jorem-gems”; he cries out for an 
English national theater, maintains 
his love for Shakespeare, lauds Shaw, 
attacks Noel Coward (rather like a 
crow perplexed by a dancing grass- 
hopper) and winds up the book with 
four short stories. 

But it is the universal caw of the 
artist. and the many passages of 
warm, human understanding where 
the crow turns into a lark, that give 
The Green Crow its spontaneity and 
richness. O’Casey will have little to 
do with the “snifflers,” the “minor 
mopers” who cry out against the age 
we live in. “The pursuit of happi- 
ness,” he says, “has been removed 
by novelist, poet and priest from the 
constitution of life.” O’Casey argues 
the case for happiness with the rich 
experience of a lifetime: he is a con- 
vincing advocate. “Of course we suf- 
fer. of course we mourn: but this 
doesn’t cut us off from the joys. the 
excitement and the thrills of life.” 

O’Casey maintains with Eliot that 
he writes to keep something alive; the 
right to speak out and the right to 
create beauty are behind even his 
hoarsest caw. It’s a voice that sings 

or grates, no matter: when the 
voice of the green crow is heard in 
the land, the freshness and humanity 


of living accompany his notes. 


A German Doctor in Russia 


The Invisible Flag. 
By Peter Bamm. 
John Day. 250 pp. $3.95. 


By “the invisible flag” is meant the 
flag of humanity, and this may seem 
a highly dubious title for a book 
about the German Army in Russia by 
a former officer in Adolf Hitler’s 
Wehrmacht. But it is one of the 
achievements of Dr. Curt Emmrich, 
writing under the name of Peter 
Bamm, that he amply justifies his 
title in one of the most absorbing 
books yet written about the war on 
the Eastern Front. 

As a combat surgeon, Dr. Emm- 
rich participated in the tidal flow of 
German arms which carried the 
swastika to the edges of Asia. He was 
also eye-witness of the turn of that 
tide which swept the Wehrmacht 
back into Germany in disorder and 
defeat. Advance and retreat he 
watched with a cool and civilized 
eye, and his report is full of the color 
and feel of events seen at first hand 
by one who can stand apart while 
standing in their midst. 

Books by military doctors are, for 
some reason, rare. Yet the front-line 
physician has a vantage point all his 
own. The paradox of his position— 
a healer and saver among killers and 
destroyers—gives him a view of war 
shared by no one else. He is on more 
immediate terms with wounds and 
death than the chaplain, and is com- 
monly closer to the battle. He belongs 
to a discipline which requires that 
he be no respecter of persons. To 
him a colonel on the operating table 
looks no different from a private: 
under his hand the enemy ceases to 
be enemy. His only absolute alle- 
giance is to the invisible flag of 
humanity. 

Dr. Emmrich labors none of these 
points, but they help give his book 
its special quality of familiar events 
described freshly and compellingly. 
His status as an anti-Nazi German 


Reviewed by Richard Hanser 


Journalist, author of 
documentary films, translator 


caught up in Hitler’s Eastern venture 
is a further illuminating aspect of 
his work, and one which perhaps puts 
it into a class of its own. 

The Nazis are never referred to by 
name. They are called “the Others.” 
This device, which may at first strike 
the reader as a kind of evasion, comes 
to take on a certain force. There is 
something sinister and disturbing 
about the repeated intrusion of “the 
Others” into the story that the use 
of the shopworn contraction, “the 
Nazis,” could not achieve. Dr. Emm- 
rich tells how news of the atrocities 
being committed by “the Others” 
reached the combat troops, and how 
they reacted to it. He describes the 
massacre of civilians and the use by 
“the Others” of portable gas vans, 
and says: 

“We knew all this. Yet we did noth- 
ing. If anyone had protested or un- 
dertaken some positive action against 
the murder squads, he would have 
been arrested 24 hours later and dis- 
appeared. It was one of the most in- 
genious stratagems of the totalitarian 
systems of our century that they gave 
their opponents no opportunity to die 
a martyr’s death for their convic- 
tions. For this there would have been 
no shortage of candidates. But the 
totalitarian state spirited its oppo- 
nents away in silence and anonymity. 
A man who chose this death rather 
than the silent toleration of such 
atrocities would have sacrificed his 
life in vain. 

“I do not of course imply that such 
self-sacrifice would have been use- 
less in a moral sense. I am only say- 
ing that as a practical measure it 
would have been pointless.” 

For some reason, the next sentence 
of the original version is omitted 
from the English edition: “None of 
us had a conviction deep enough to 
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move us to an impractical sacrifice 
for the sake of a higher moral pur- 
pose.” (“None of us” is an exaggera- 
tion, of course. General Henning von 
Tresckow, to name only one, tried to 
kill Hitler on one of the Fiihrer’s vis- 
its to the Eastern Front, and it cost 
him his life.) 

Though Dr. Emmrich, like many 
of his fellows in the German Army, 
was profoundly impressed by the 
sweep and grandeur of the Russian 
land, and fascinated by the richness 
and variety of its customs and peo- 
ples, he seldom lost sight of the fact 
that he and his kind were incapable 
of any true appreciation or under- 
standing of what they saw and expe- 
rienced: “Like a tortoise with its 
shell, the conqueror drags his own 
world around with him, It is hard 
to get to know a foreign country if 
you are there only to conquer it.” 

Dr. Emmrich’s horse-drawn medi- 
cal unit covered 12,000 kilometers of 
advance and retreat through Russia, 
and his book would be a tiresome 
affair if he had stopped to beat his 
breast in remorse and self-denuncia- 
tion every foot of the way. Much of 
The Invisible Flag is straightforward 
and vivid reporting, leavened by 
lively anecdote and spiced with 
touches of soldier’s humor. Strategy 
and high policy intrude only as they 
are felt, refracted and confused by 
men at the front whose chief concern 
is their own comfort and survival. 
But by mingling chapters of pure nar- 
ration with passages of quiet com- 
ment and civilized reflection, Dr. 
Emmrich contrives to convey far 
more of the atmosphere and flavor of 
the Russian invasion than many a 
volume of larger scope. | 

Though the book has as yet at- 
tracted little of the attention it merits 
in America, and has moreover been 
the target of some foolishly inaccu- 
rate comment, it is being widely 
translated abroad and has_ been 
eagerly read in Germany. where its 
effect cannot help being salutary. 
The London Times Literary Supple- 
ment called it “a small literary mas- 


terpiece. small. but a masterpiece.” 
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The Garden City Movement 


The British New Towns Policy. 
By Lloyd Rodwin. 
Harvard. 265 pp. $7.50. 


From the day Cain builded a city 
to the day Levitt spawned Levittown, 
dreamers and speculators have been 
struggling with the problem of pro- 
ducing cities that are tolerable to 
live in. Professor Rodwin’s book is 
the story of that struggle in England 
in the last 80 years. 

Toward the end of the last century, 
an English shopkeeper’s son named 
Ebenezer Howard, after assisting an 
evangelist in America, doing pioneer 
farming in Nebraska and shorthand 
reporting in America’s courts, re- 
turned to England and in 1876 set 
himself to the task of launching a 
“Garden City” movement. In an era 
symbolized by Manchester capital- 
ism, Edward Bellamy’s Looking 
Backward, and Henry George’s ti- 
rades against landlords, Howard in 
1898 wrote Tomorrow: A Peaceful 
Path to Real Reform, in which he out- 
lined his scheme for making sense 
out of metropolitan living. The plan 
involved purchasing a large agricul- 
tural tract on which would be built 
a self-contained town rimmed by a 
wide rural belt which would combine 
city living without pressure and agri- 
culture within walking distance. The 
town would be limited in size to pre- 
vent encroachment upon the rural 
belt, while land profits, then in dis- 
repute, would be captured for the 
community, making them accrue to 
the town itself. Unlike Bacon’s Atlan- 
tis and More’s Utopia, Howard con- 
verted his dream into brick and 
mortar. In 1903, his first garden city 
was built 35 miles from London 
through a joint stock company which 
he capitalized at £300,000. offering 
his investors a fling at philanthropy 
at 6 per cent. A second city, Welwyn 
Gardens. went up seventeen years 
later about 20 miles from London. 

Howard’s movement drew its loyal 


Reviewed by Charles Abrams 


Chairman, New York State 
Commission Against Discrimination 


disciples, among whom the larger 
lights were Lewis Mumford and Sir 
Frederic J. Osborn. “At the begin- 
ning of the 20th century,” said Mum- 
ford, “two great new inventions took 
form before our eyes: the airplane 
and the Garden City, both harbingers 
of a new age. The first gave man 
wings and the second promised him a 
better dwelling place when he came 
down to earth.” 

To anyone familiar with the prob- 
lem of building cities in the pre-FHA 
era, Howard’s achievement was re- 
markable and inspiring. After the 
devastation of World War II, Britain 
decided to draw on some of Howard’s 
ideas and built 15 new towns. The 
aims, among others, were to decen- 
tralize London and improve living 
conditions. The town-planning move- 
ment spread to every continent, and 
architects and planning students en- 
larged the roll of Howard’s disciples, 
though the movement in some places 
was deflected and modified to accord 
with 20th-century realities. 

For a long time, the New Towns 
movement was generally accepted as 
planning gospel, and the sordid reali- 
ties of the balance sheet, the persist- 
ence of urban growth, the continued 
preference of many for the teeming 
cities, and the many other problems 
implicit in the metropolitan complex 
were dismissed as impertinent. When 
the good idea becomes the great 
ideal, the valid and the invalid are 
no longer distinguishable. It is there- 
fore an event when at long last some- 
one writes a sober book appraising 
the Garden City movement without 
either genuflexion or perverseness. 
Professor Rodwin’s book is such a 
book. 

It is an honest book because it 
puts the Garden City movement in 
a balanced context, neither under- 
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emphasizing the influences of the 
Town Planning movement nor ac- 
cepting its flaws with a loyal timidity. 

It is an important book because, 
throughout the world, industrializing 
nations have been struggling with the 
problems of city building, sprawl and 


decentralization. Investments once 
made and patterns once fixed cannot 
be easily altered, and they dictate how 
hundreds of millions in the future 
must live. It is a pity that only a 
handful of real experts have emerged 
from the planning schools and that 
the contour of the earth’s emerging 
face depends today upon the ex- 
tremes of pure idealism on the one 
hand and the exploitation of specula- 
tors on the other. 

Professor Rodwin traces the his- 
tory of the Town Planning movement 
in England, poses its problems, ana- 
lyzes the various types of legislation 


aiming to implement it and surveys 
the case histories of towns in Eng- 
land, Scotland and the provinces. In 
the end, he concludes that, despite its 
many imperfections, the New Towns 
have proven one of the most promis- 
ing of Britain’s planning experiments 
and that out of its mistakes have 
come modifications which may yet 
supply the real answer to the prob- 
lem of urban and suburban living 
not only in England but elsewhere. 

Despite its balanced judgments, 
Rodwin’s book has already drawn the 
fire of Sir Frederic Osborn and oth- 
ers. This was to be expected. “From 
the fury of the Northmen, Good 
Lord, deliver us.” But when the fury 
has subsided, Rodwin’s book will 
emerge as a memorable criticism of a 
One of the un- 
answered questions in the drama of 


memorable idea. 


city living is why, despite its pres- 


sures, human beings still insist upon 
herding into them and why some new 
towns cut off from cities remain dull. 
Perhaps the ultimate answer may be 
that what is planned for people today 
may not be what people want and 
that some people prefer anonymity 
to symmetry or, as Socrates, like peo- 
ple more than trees. 

In the 80 years since Howard's 
idea was born, the world has seen the 
emphasis in town planning shift from 
speculation to philanthropy with divi- 
dends, to subsidized operations and 
more recently to socialization. The 
Garden City movement, like any 
other movement, could not be expect- 
ed to withstand the ineluctable forces 
of political pressures and_ social 
change. As the author puts it, 
“Prophets should never be taken too 
literally, especially by subsequent 
generations.” 





Oriana 


By Oriana Atkinson. 
Random House. 303 pp. $4.00. 


THIS MAY NOT be an outstanding 
book on Ireland, but it’s the best yet 
on Oriana Atkinson. In Over at Uncle 
Joe's, as readers well remember, Mos- 
cow and the Muscovites were filtered 
through warm rays of Orianan friend- 
liness. Manhattan and Me turned the 
author’s native town into a neat set- 
ting for the sparkle of her personal- 
ity. But the Emerald Isle is another 
matter. As on earlier voyages of dis- 
Mrs. Atkinson charms the 
birds from the trees, but here they 
refuse to sing for her. She doesn’t 
dig the Irish and, characteristically, 
says so in twinkling prose. 


covery, 


Mrs. Atkinson is none of your 
dedicated sightseers or demon ruin- 
hunters. She pretty much leaves the 
cairns and dolmens to the archeolo- 
gists, with the intensely Gaelic Arans 
thrown in—or out, in this case. She 
comments entertainingly on Killar- 
ney, Kerry, Galway, Blarney and 
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on the Emerald Isle 


The South and the West of It: Ireland and Me. 


Reviewed by Ann F. Wolfe 


Connemara. Though Dublin is nei- 
ther south nor west, as Irish crow 
flies. she gave the tourist’s once-over- 
lightly to the book of Kells there. 
Only later did she learn that the re- 
markable old volume represents a 
golden age when the Island of Saints 
and Scholars kept the torch of culture 
burning in darkest Europe. 

No, it’s not the past but the people 
of the present who are Mrs. Atkin- 
son’s specialty, and she’s wonderful 
at it. She draws out the shy, polite, 
peach-complexioned school children, 
the hospitable housewives of the 
countryside and even the unromantic 
male of species Hibernica. Thanks to 
her winning ways, she can chat pleas- 
antly about Irish stud farms, Dublin 
couture and the views of the populace 
on their prankish “dry rain.” Altru- 
istic bargain-connoisseur that she is, 
she compiles a veritable Shopper’s 
Delight of Ireland’s wares. 


It is a tribute to the perceptiveness 
of the Manhattan de Tocqueville that, 
in a few weeks’ look-see, she nailed 
When Irish Eyes Are Smiling for the 
blather it is, Cromwellish propaganda 
to make fatuous sentimentalists out 
of a dignified race with a noble past. 
Mrs. Atkinson found the natives 
friendly—up to a point. For all their 
racial courtesy, they proved a baffling 
breed lacking a profitable sense of 
public relations. The author’s spiri- 
tual radar was sensitive enough to 
pick up faint hints of the insularity, 
historic and _ Celtic 
mysticism that underlie the Irish- 


consciousness 


man’s basic withdrawnness. As for 
Eire’s pinup being a horse and not a 
colleen, could this be a defense mech- 
anism? The Irish just might be wor- 
ried about the wolf-whistle civiliza- 
tion of “the next parish west.” as 
they call this platinum-blonde land 
of ours. 
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Politics in Italy, by Giuseppe Saragat ; rey 7/23 
Big Shift in Italy, by Vincent R. Tortora — 10/22 


evento 12/17 


Europe's New Anti-Communist Communists, by Daniel ieies 


J APAN 


Letter by Richard Deverall (c ton C "s Postwar Decade, by 
Simon Wolin, 12/19/55), reply by Simon Wolin..... gi ovebatuntiee see 








Japanese Delegations Flock to Red China, by Takeo Naoi ................. 6/11 

The Dilemma of Japanese Socialists, by Takeo Naoi P 9/2 
Jeechinis, Chris A. 

The Art of Losing Friends, by Norman Thomas ...8/6 
Jews 

Twenty-five Years of Soviet Pogroms, by Sen. Paul H. Douglas 4/30 

See also Israel 
Journalism 

‘Peg’ and the Ghost of ‘Colonel Mouse,’ by Oliver Pilat pones ee 

Barbarism on Fifty-first Street, by William E. Bohn teens 4/30 

A Robust Country Paper, by William E. Bohn sd onthe te tesaldetoc 
a Josern P. 

A Right-Wing Trojan Horse, by William E. Bohn 11/12 
Korea 

Dr. Rhee’s Achievements, by Ben C. Limb 5/21 
L anon, INTERNATIONAL 

Asia, Africa in ICFTU Spotlight, by Arnold Beichman 7/30 

The ILO Conference, by Norman L. Sobol 7/30 


See also various countries 
Labor, U.S.—see U.S. Labor 
Lamont, Corliss 

Lamont: A Knight in Tarnished Armor, by William Henry Chamberlin 4/30 
Latin America 


Trading with Latin America, by Victor Alba ‘a bike 2/6 
Free Labor's Struggle in Latin America, by Serafino Romualdi 4/16 
The Revolt of Latin America, by German Arciniegas 5/7 


See also Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Dominican Republic, Mexico, Peru, 
Puerto Rico, Uruguay 





Latvia 
The Captive Nations--1956 (special section; introduction by Adolf A. Berle 
Jr.) 4/9 
Report on Latvia, by Bruno Kalnins 11/12 
League for Industrial Democracy 
Fifty Years of the LID, by William E. Bohn 1/9 
Lincoln, Abraham 
If Lincoln Were Here Now, by William E. Bohn 2/27 
Lindeman, Eduard 
A Quiet Voice of Reason, by William FE. Bohn 9/10 
Literature 
Personal Memories of H. L. Mencken, by James T. Farrell 2/13 
The Politics of Thomas Mann, by Hans Kohn 2/13 
H. L. Mencken, Deflater of Sham, by William E. Bohn 2/20 
Dostoyevsky Returns, by Vera Alexandrova 2/27 
Mencken, Scourge of the Boobs, by William Henry Chamberlin 3/19 
Red Book Club, by Norbert Muhlen 5/14 
The ‘New Yorker,’ Anthony West and the Sad State of Literary Journalism, 
by Granville Hicks 5/14 
Our Daily Business Novels, by Seon Manley 5/14 
Communists Seek Respectability, by William Henry Chamberlin 5/21 
Isaac Rosenfeld: An Appreciation, by Daniel Bell 7/30 
Melville's Neglected Masterpiece, by William E. Bohn 8/6 
A Sampling of Literary Reference Works Accumulated Over 20 Years, by 
Granville Hicks 8/27 
A Lively Look at Ladies in History, by William E. Bohn 10/15 
A Paperback House, by John Unterecker 10/15 
The State of Literary Journalism: Is the Serious Novel Expendable? by 
Granville Hicks 12/10 
See also Index of Books Reviewed 
Lithuania 
The Captive Nations—1956 (special section; introduction by Adolf A. Berle 
Ir.) 4/9 
M.... Tuomas 
The Politics of Thomas Mann, by Hans Kohn 2/13 
Mencken, H. L. 
Personal Memories of H. L. Mencken, by James T. Farrell 2/13 
H. L. Mencken, Deflater of Sham, by William E. Bohn 2/20 
Mencken, Scourge of the Boobs, by William Henry Chamberlin 3/19 
Mental Health 
Ernest Jones Speaks, by Lucy Freeman 5/28 
Mexico 
Cardenas and the Stalin Prize, by Victor Alba 1/23 
Middle East 
British Defeat in Jordan, by Walter Z. Laqueur 1/9 
The Eden-Eisenhower Agreements, by Chalmers M. Roberts 2/13 
A Generation of Western Paralysis, by Walter Z. Laqueur 2/13 
England's Oil Diplomacy, by G. L. Arnold 3/26 
Nasser Hoodwinks Western Diplomats, by Walter Z. Laqueur 3/26 
Can UN Teams Prevent War in the Middle East? by Uri Ra’anan 4/9 
The Hammarskjold Mideast Mission, by Uri Ra’anan . 5/7 
Prospects for a Mideast Geneva, by Walter Z. Laqueur §/21 
Mideast Impasse: Is There a Way Out? by Reinhold Niebuhr 6/4 
Asia, Africa in ICFTU Spotlight, by Arnold Beichman 7/3" 
After the Mideast War, by Denis Healey 12/3 
A Month of Turmoil, by William Henry Chamberlin 12/3 
Washington's Role in the Mideast War, by Sal Tas 12/17 
Nasser’s Christmas Present, by Myron Kolatch 12/24-31 
Seven Great Errors of U. S. Foreign Policy, by Reinhold Niebuhr 12/24-31 


See also Egypt, Ierael 


Mindszenty, Joseph Cardinal 


The Struggle for a People’s Soul, by William E. Bohn 9/24 
Miscellaneous 
The Eternal Flux of Time, by William E. Bohn 1/2 
Auto Congestion Strangles Baltimore, by Stephen H. Hess 1/9 
Dead Words That Deserved to Live, by William E. Bobn 1/23 
Dutch Treat in Pennsylvania, by William E. Bohn 4/23 
Spring Is Finally Ieumen In, by William E. Bohn 5/21 
Hot-Rod Set Causes Stir in St. Louis, by William K. Wyant Jr. .... 6/25 
The Machine Shall Make You Free, by William E. Bohn 7/9 
Trafic Problems Plague Quaker City Officials, by Walter R. Storey 10/15 
Farmer's Almanac for City Folk, by William E. Bohn Eee oe 12/3 
St. Louis Welcomes Hungarian Refugees, by William K. Wyant Jr. 12/17 
Some Thoughts About Chistmas, by William E. Bohn 2/24-31 
Mongolia 
The Facts on Outer Mongolia, by Nicholas Poppe 2/20 
Morocco 
Morocco Today, by Tal Tas 8/6 
Movies 
‘The Invasion of the Body Snatchers,’ by Martin S. Dworkin ............6/ll 
The Vineyard Looks at ‘Moby Dick,’ by William E. Bohn 7/30 
N vcaoes 
Virginia Tries to Outsmart the Court, by William Smallwood 1/9 
Dixie Racists to Defy Constitution, by Walter K. Lewis 1/16 
A Generation of U. S. Progress, by Alfred Baker Lewis (special section) 1/23 
A Catholic Student on the Till Case, by Roger Goebel 1/30 
South Revives Calhoun’s Doctrines, by Murray Friedman 2/6 
N. Y. State Hits Segregated Housing, by George R. Metcalf 2/13 
The Pivotal Negro Voter, by Ralph L. Roy 2/27 
Talmadge Heirs Prop Racist Bars, by Joseph R. Fiszman 2/27 
If Lincoln Were Here Now, by William E. Bohn 2/27 
Nullification, by Reinhold Niebuhr 3/5 
The Manifesto of the 100, by William E. Bohn 3/26 
The South in Conflict, by Herbert Hill 4/2 
Fund to Film St. Louis’s Success with Integration, by William K. Wyant Jr. 4/2 
West's Influence Felt in Texas, by Bicknell Eubanks 4/2 
Joining Civil Rights and Civil Liberties, by David C. Williams 4/9 
Reverses Arouse Segregationists, by Foust Richards 4/16 
A Southern Student Speaks His Mind, by R. L. Morton 4/23 
How Integration Succeeded at SMU, by Howard Grimes 5/21 
School Integration Continues Apace, by William E. Bohn .. 6/4 
Stevenson, the Democrats and Civil Rights, by Reinhold Niebuhr 7/9 
Southern Legal System Fosters Racial Strife, by Edward Estes Jr. 9/24 
Segregationists Score in La. Legislature, by Foust Richards 10/8 
The Underground Railroad, by William E. Bohn 12/17 


New Yorker (magazine) 
The ‘New Yorker,’ Anthony West and the Sad State of Literary Journalism, by 


Granville Hicks 5/14 
P AKISTAN 
New Trouble Spot in South Asia, by G. F. Hudson 6/18 
Peru 
Peru Tries Democracy, by Robert J. Alexander 12/17 
Poetry—see Armour, Richard in Index of Authors 
Poland 
The Captive Nations—1956 (special section; introduction by Adolf A. Berle 
Jr.) : " sacelen ini igi ie 4/9 
Reds Recognize Western Propaganda, by Adam Bromke 6/4 
The Poznan Uprising, by Adam Ciolkosz 7/16 
Polish Workers Bravest of All, by William Henry Chamberlin 7/23 
The Lesson of Poznan, by Albert Camus : 7/30 
For a Fair Trial in Poznan, by John F. Finerty 8/20 
Revolution in Central Europe (editorial) 11/5 
Moscow's Economic Hold, by G. L. Arnold 11/5 
Two Different Revolutions, by Boris I. Nicolaevsky 11/12 
Two Germanys React to Poland, by Harold Hurwitz 11/12 
Poland's Man on a Tightrope, by Waclaw Solski 11/26 
The Gomulka Period: How Long Can It Last? by Adam Ciolkosz 12/3 
Labor in the Soviet Orbit (special section), by Anatole Shub 12/24-31 


Politics, U.S.—see U.S. Polities 
Pollock, Jackson 


Death of a Painter, by Gerald Sykes ee 
Portugal 
Colonialism in Angola, by Keith Irvine 11/12 
Propaganda 
A Visit to the Voice of America, by William Henry Chamberlin 4/16 
Reds Recognize Western Propaganda, by Adam Bromke 6/4 
Soviet Jamming Continues, by Robert C. Sorensen 6/18 
Hungarians Didn't Need U. S. Radio to Open Their Eves to Communism, by 
Arneld Beichman 12/3 
Puerto Rico 
Puerto Rico's Uncertain Future, by Robert J. Alexander 2/27 


= Free Evrore 


Hungarians Didn't Need U. S. Radio to Open Their Eyes to Communism, by 


Arnold Beichman es 
Religion 

Religion in the Public Schools, by James S. Donnelly and Philip Phenix... .2/6 

Church, Politicians Back L. 1. Strikers, by Henry M. Christman ......... 5/21 
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Riesel, Victor 


Barbarism on Fifty-first Street, by William E. Bohn 4/30 
Romppanen, Klaus Samuli Gunnar 

The Romppanen Case, by Moshe Decter 3/26 
Rosenberg Case 

Apologia for the Rosenbergs, by S. Andhil Fineberg 2/6 

The Rosenberg-Sobel Case, by Nathan Glazer (special section) 7/2 


{Comment by David Alman, reply by Nathan Glazer, 9/3] 


Rosenfeld, Isaac 


Isaac Rosenfeld: An Appreciation, by Danicl Bell 7/30 
Rumania 

The Captive Nations—1956 (special section; introduction by Adolf A. Berle 

Jr.) 4/9 

Russia 

4 Trip to the USSR, by Oscar Pollak 1/2 
Moscow's Pause That Refreshes, by C. F. Hudson 1/2 
Kind Hearts and Soft Heads, by William Henry Chamberlin 1/9 
The Trial in Tiflis, by Boris I, Nicolaevsky 1/16 
The ‘New’ Soviet Leaders, by Bertram D. Wolfe 1/23 
Conflict in World Communism, by Franz Borkenau 1/23 
Soviet Communists Meet, by Boris I. Nicolaevsky 2/6 
Trading with Latin America, by Victor Alba 2/6 
Soviet Purges and Their Origins, by William Henry Chamberlin 2/20 
New Wind in Moscow? by David J. Dallin 2/27 
Dostoyevsky Returns, by Vera Alexandrova 2/27 
Point Four, Soviet Style, by Alvin Z. Rubinstein 3/5 
Hot War—Cold War— Cool War, by Thomas Taylor Hammond 3/5 
Old Challenge, New Rivalry, by Peter Meyer 3/12 
Khrushchev’s Mixed Victory, by Boris I. Nicolaevsky 3/12 
Lenin Rides Again, by Denis Healey 3/19 


The 20th Congress and Soviet Foreign Policy, by Boris I. Nicolaevsky 3/19 
Open Letter to Anastas I. Mikoyan, Former Comrade-in-Arms of Stalin, by 





M. k. Argus 3/19 
Ageression by Economic Planning, by Tom Whitney 3/26 
Can Khrushchev Survive? by Franz Borkenau 4/2 
A Major Triumph for Zhukov, by Boris I. Nicolaevsky 4/2 
The Anti-Stalin Drive: What It Means and Where It Will Lead, by William 

Henry Chamberlin 4/2 
The Courtiers’ Revolt, by G. F. Hudson 4/9 
Was Stalin Murdered? by Mark Vishniak 4/16 
Why Socialists Reject Khrushchev’s Appeal, by Haakon Lie 4/16 
Is Bulganin Finished? by Boris 1. Nicolaevsky 4/23 
The Yaroshenko Deviation, by A. L. Weeks 4/23 
Twenty-Five Years of Soviet Pogroms, by Sen. Paul H. Douglas 4/30 
Labor Unmasks Khrushchev, by Denis Healey 5/7 
The Acid Test, by Philip Martin 5/7 
What Russians Really Want, by Joseph Scholmer 5/7 
Khrushchev Succeeded with the Tories, by G. L. Arnold 5/14 
The ‘B & K* Visit in Retrospect, by G. F. Hudson 5/21 
The Tyrant As Symbol of Community, by Reinhold Niebuhr 5/21 
World Labor Drive to Free Soviet Prisoners Continues 5/28 
The Villain Is the Party, by Ferdinand Lundberg 5/28 
Russia’s Economic Challenge, by Hugh Gaitskell 6/4 
Will Moscow Launch a Gold War? by John H. Lichtblau 6/11 

[Correction, 7/2] 

Trends in Soviet Industry, by Maurice Friedberg 6/11 
Back to Lenin, by Mark Vishniak 6/18 
Behind the Great Purge, by Boris I. Nicolaevsky 6/25 
Ten Years of Infighting, by Franz Borkenau 6/25 
Why Russia Had to Cut Its Armies, by Bertram D. Wolfe 6/25 
Stalin's Tyranny Guilty as Charged, by William Henry Chamberlin 7/2 
A Day at a Soviet Factory, by Pierre Lochak 7/9 
Coexistence and Convergence, by Louis J. Halle 7/9 
The Crimes of the Stalin Era, by Nikita S. Khrushchev (special section; anno- 
tated by Boris I. Nicolaevsky; introduction by Anatole Shub) 7/16 
[Correction, 8/6; comment by Raphael R. Abramovitch, 8/13] 
“Well Said, Old Mole!’ by Dwight Macdonald 7/23 
The Threat of Polycentrism, by Franz Borkenau 7/30 
Khrushchev’s Economic Steamroller, by Denis Healey 8/6 
The Man Who Denounced Antonov-Ovseenko, by Jaume Miravitlles 8/6 
A Minimum Program for Moscow, by Ferdinand Lundberg 8/27 
Suicides in the Soviet Union, by Boris Souvarine 9/3 
The Fate of Soviet Moslems, by Murray Polner 9/3 
The Khrushchey Machine, by John Ducoli and R. A. Pierce 9/10 
Some Uses of Power, by Leslie C. Stevens 9/17 
Kennan’s Debut as Historian, by William Henry Chamberlin 9/17 
Reform in Soviet Factories, by Jerzy G. Gliksman 9/24 
Soviet Russia Today, by Andre Philip 10/1, 10/8 
Last Days of the Jewish Writers, by Myron Kolatch 10/8 
Optimism and Post-Stalin Russia, by Robert C. Tucker 10/22 
East-West Personal Contacts: Menace or Opportunity? by William Henry Cham- 

berlin 10/29 
Two Different Revolutions, by Boris I. Nicolaevsky 11/12 
Report on Latvia, by Bruno Kalnins 11/12 
The Middle East and Hungary, by Reinhold Niebuhr 11/26 
Four Years of Struggle Inside the Kremlin, by Boris I. Nicolaevsky 11/26 
Notes on the Ukraine, by G. F. Hudson 11/26 
Tito and the Kremlin Split, by Franz Borkenau 12/3 
The Genesis of a Soviet Volunteer, by M. K. Argus 12/17 
Labor in the Soviet Orbit, by Anatole Shub (special section) 12/24-31 
‘ 

i 
The Soviets Woo Scandinavia, by Laszlo Hamori 2/20 


See also leeland, Sweden 
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Sinclair, Upton 
Grappling with the Demon Rum, by William E. Bohn 
[Correction, 6/4] 
Socialism 
Fifty Years of the LID, by William E. Bohn ; 
Why Socialists Reject Khrushchev’s Appeal, by Haakon Lie 
Policies for Socialists, by R. H. S. Crossman pares 
The Passing of a Fighting Idealist, by William E. Bohn 
Soviet Union—see Russia 
Spain 
Unrest in Spain, by Richard Mowrer 
Franco Tightens His Grip, by Richard Mowrer 
Beginning of the End for Franco? by Arnold Sherman 
Storm Clouds Gather in Franco Spain, by Richard Mowrer 
Spain's Protestants in Trouble, by Richard Mowrer : Re: 
The Man Who Denounced Antonov-Ovseenko, by Jaume Miravitlles 
Hungary Inspires Spanish Students, by Richard Mowrer 
Sports 
An Afternoon with the Dodgers, by William E. Bohn 
Classless Society at the Ball Park, by William E. Bohn 
Sweden 
Sweden's Middle Way Continues, by Paul Olberg 
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Thailand's Two Sleeping Nations, by Ludwig Hamburger 
Theater 
Fund for the Republic Muffs Again, by Joseph T. Shipley 
Hellman and Fry Versions of ‘Lark,’ by Joseph T. Shipley 
Propaganda in the Drama, by Joseph T. Shipley 
Reviews by Joseph T. Shipley: 
The Matchmaker 
Janus , Serre rere 
Six Characters in Search of an Author 
Thesmophoriazusae 
The Azuma Kabuki Dancers 
The Righteous Are Bold 
Red Roses for Me 
Third Person 
The Great Sebastians 
Tamburlaine the Great 
Fallen Angels 
A Midsummer Night's Dream 
The Private Life of the Master Race 
Uncle Vanya 
Time Limit! 
Middle of the Night 
The Ponder Heart 
Miss Julie; The Stronger 
Repertoire on Saturday Nights 
The Admirable Bashville; Dark Lady of the Sonnets 
Romeo and Juliet 
My Fair Lady 
Mister Johnson 
Waiting for Godot 
The Iceman Cometh 
The Most Happy Fella 
Fat Tuesday 
King John 
Measure for Measure 
The Taming of the Shrew 
Pictures in the Hallway 
Royal Danish Ballet 
Rendezvous in Vienna 
Camille 
St. Joan 
The Loud Red Patrick 
The Apple Cart 
The Reluctant Debutante 
Too Late the Phalarope 
The Sea Gull 
The Comedian 
Long Day's Journey into Night 
Richard II 
Romeo and Juliet 
Macheth 
The Sleeping Prince 
Separate Tables 
Li'l Abner 
Togoland 
Mr. Amegah of Togoland, by Keith Irvine 
Tunisia 
Tunisia Seeks Aid, by Lorna Hahn 
The New Tunisia, by Sal Tas 


U -S.S.R.—see Russia 


United Nations 
The Hammarskjold Mideast Mission, by Uri Ra’anan 
Why the United Nations Should Bar Red China, by Sen. Paul H. Douglas 
Using the Atom for Peace, by William E. Bohn 
America Deserts Its Allies, by Osear Schnabel 
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U. S. Civil Liberties 


The Poisoning of Political Discourse, by Edward A. Shils.. 


‘This Mean-Spirited Decade," by Eugene Lyons....................+005- 
Paul Blanshard on Censorship, by William E. Bohn................... 


Six Fallacies of Robert Hutchins, by Sidney Hook ‘ 
[Comment by John Coglev, 4/2; reply by Sidney Hook, 4/16)” 


Joining Civil Rights and Civil Liberties, by David C. Williams. . 


The Case of the Fired ‘Informer,’ by James Rorty 


The Golden Mean in Democratic Security, by Arthur M. Schlesinger Jr. 5/7 


Logie and the Fifth Amendment, by Sidney Hook 


The Security Issue: Progress Since 1952, by Alan F. Westin..... 


Psychology and the Fifth Amendment, by Sidney Hook 
Ethics and the Fifth Amendment, by Sidney Hook 
Polities and the Fifth Amendment, by Sidney Hook 


The Individual and the Fifth Amendment, by Erwin N. Griswold 


Logic, History and Law, by Sidney Hook shone veeene 


U. S. Communism 


The Poisoning of Political Discourse, by Edward A. Shils 
‘This Mean-Spirited Decade," by Eugene Lyons 
Apologia for the Rosenbergs, by S. Andhil eee 
Fund for the Republic Muffs Again, by Joseph T. Shipley 
Six Fallacies of Robert Hutchins, by Sidney Hook 
[Comment by John Cogley, 4/2; reply by Sidney Hook, 4/16] 
Mark Zborowski, Soviet Agent, by David J. Dallin 
U. S. Communists on the Spot, by William E. Bohn 


Treasury Raid Is Shot in the Arm for Dull, Moribund ‘Daily Worker,’ 


William E. Bohn 


Lamont: A Knight in Tarnished Armor, by William Henry Chamberlin 4/30 


Red Book Club, by Norbert Muhlen 
The AAUP and Academic Integrity, by Sidney Hook.. 
[Comment by Ralph F. Fuchs, reply by Sidney Hook, 6/25] 


Communists Seek Respectability, by William Henry Chamberlin..... 
Not-So-Innocent from Red China, by William Henry Chamberlin... . 


The Rosenberg-Sobell Case, by Nathan Glazer (special section) 
[Comment by David Alman, reply by Nathan Glazer, 9/3] 

An Open Letter to Howard Fast, by Eugene Lyons 

A Letter to Howard Fast (with a comment by Eugene Eyens).. 


[Correction by Paul A. Baran, comment by Norman Thomas, 8/20] 


Logie and the Fifth Amendment, by Sidney Hook 
Psychology and the Fifth Amendment, by Sidney Hook. . 


Ethies and the Fifth Amendment, by Sidney Hook.............. 


Politics and the Fifth Amendment, by Sidney Hook.... 


The Individual and the Fifth Amendment, by Erwin N. Griswold... 
Logic, History and Law, by Sidney Hook a leaatdaied 


A Night with Fellow-Travelers, by Norbert Muhlen 


U. S&S. Crime 


Barbarism on Fifty-first Street, by William E, Bohn 
Law Loses Out in Winthrop, Mass., by Courtney Sheldon 
J. S. Defense 


America Must Be Supreme in the Air, by William Henry Chamberlin 


How Unlikely Is War? by CG. F. Hudson 

. S. Economy 

Farming Experiment in North Texas, by Bicknell Eubanks 
A Plan to Free Free Enterprise, by T. K. Quinn 

U. S. Timber Famine Draws Closer, by Max Farragut 


A Generation of U. S. Progress, by Alfred Baker Lewis (special section) 1/23 


The Balance Sheet Ousted McGinnis, by Courtney Sheldon. . 
The Natural Gas Battle, by William E. Bohn 


Conserving Our Great Outdoors, by Richard L. Mouherger (opectal section) 


New England's Economic Plight, by C. Hartley Grattan 
Our Coming Shortage of Iron Ore, by William K. Wyant Jr. 
The Costs of Progress, by James W. Kuhn 

Overproduction Serves Only Big Business, by Oscar Schnabel 
Survey Shows Farmers Face Increasing Trouble, by Sam Romer 
Preserving Our Natural Heritage, by William E. Bohnu 
Helping Small Business, by T. K. Quinn 

). S. Education 

The Ethics of Controversy Again, by Sidney Hook 

More About the One-Room School, by William E. Bohn 
The Rise and Fall of the Old PhD, by C. Hartley Grattan 


Religion in the Public Schools, by James S. Donnelly and Philip Phenix 2 


Are Teachers Afraid? by Milton R. Konvitz 
The Strategy of Truth, by Sidney Hook 
Campus Club Lists: Open or Private? by Coleman O. Parsons 
The Case of the Fired ‘Informer,’ by James Rorty 
The AAUP and Academic Integrity, by Sidney Hook 
[Comment by Ralph F. Fuchs, reply by Sidney Hook, 6/25] 
Are Our Schools Doing Their Job? by William Henry Chamberlin 
See also Negroes 
J. S. Food, Health and Hou-ing 
The Case Against Fluoridation, by James Rorty 


A Generation of U. S. Progress, by Alfred Baker Lewis (special section) 


New Yerk'’s New Slums, by Charles Abrams P 

N. Y. State Hits Segregated Housing, by George R. Metcalf... 

Why Public Health Men Favor Fluoridation, by Earl Ubell 
[Comment by George L. Waldbott, reply by Earl Ubell, 3/19] 


St. Louis Steps Up Plans to Deodorize Its Atmosphere, by William K. Wyant 


Jr 
Revolution in Bread, by James Rorty 
Ernest Jones Speaks, by Lucy Freeman 
Letter by Don Calhoun 
Psychologists Meet in Chicago, by Lucy Freeman 
. S. Foreign Policy 
1956—Retrospect and Prospect, by William Henry Chamberlin 


For Aid with ‘Strings,’ by Peter Meyer. .............---++-eeees WL) 





A Year of Transition, by Denis Healey ae 1/16 
How Mao Bluffed Dulles, by Franz Borkenau 1/9 
Despite Dulles Tiff, GOP Foreign Policy Differs Little from Truman's, by 

William Henry Chamberlin. . 2/6 
The Eden-Eisenh Ag by Chalmers M. Roberts seneek 2/13 
A Generation of Chae Paralysis, by Walter 7. Laqueur 2/3 
Point Four, Soviet Style, by Alvin Z. Rubinstein 3/5 
Billions for Defense & Real Allies—Not a Cent for Unfriendly Neutrals, by 

William Henry Chamberlin 3/5 
Grass Roots Back Point Four, by David C. Williams oeaaweds $/? 
The Costs of Progress, by James W. Kuhn 6/4 
Overproduction Serves Only Big Business, by Oscar Schnabel 6/4 
Let’s Humanize Our Economic Aid, by Ludwig Hamburger 6/n 
The Future of Soviet Communism, by George F. Kennan 6/18 
A World Policy for 1956, by Adolf A. Berle Jr. 6/25 
After Coexistence? by Edgar Ansel Mowrer 7/2 
Possibilities for Liberation, by Norman Thomas 9 
George Kennan: A Balance Sheet, by William Henry Chamberlin 7/9 
The Threat of Polycentrism, by Franz Borkenau 7/0 
How Unlikely Is War? by G. F. Hudson 8/20 
In the Shadow of the ICBM, by Donald Harrincton 8/20 
George Kennan's Neo-Isolationism, by Donald W. Treadgold 9/3 
A Monroe Doctrine for Liberation, by William Henry Chamberlin 10/15 
Iceland: Fish and Bases, by Osear Schnabel Se See 12/3 
America Deserts Its Allies, by Oscar Schnabel , 12/10 
Washington's Role in the Mideast War, by Sal Tas 12/17? 
U. S. Policey—Worst Since Yalta, by William Henry Chamberlin 12/1 
Seven Great Errors of U. S. Foreign Policy, by Reinhold Niebuhr 12 (24-31 
What Might Have Happened in Hungary, by Franklin A. Lindsay 12/24-31 


'. S. Labor 


Trucking-Waterfront Mob Coalition Is Major Threat to AFL-CIO Leaders. by 


J. C. Rich 3/% 
Barbarism on Fifty-first Street, by William F. Bohn 1/30 
Kansas Farmer-Labor Alliance Grows, by Henry M. Christman 4/30 
Church, Politicians Back L. I. Strikers, by Henry M. Christman 5/21 
Strike at Kohler Enters Third Year, by Richard Schickel 5/28 
ILGWU Retains Old Dynamism, by A. H. Raskin 6/4 
Louisiana Repeals Right-to-Work Law, by Foust Richards 7/16 
Automation and the Worker, by Geoffrey Ashe 9/10 
How to Talk to the People, by William FE. Bohn 9/1? 
}. S. Polities 
1956—Retrospect and Prospect, by William Henry Chamberlin 1/2 
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Bamm, Peter: The Invisible Flag, (Richard Hanser) 12/24-31 
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Barzun, Jacques: Berlioz and His Century. (John Unterecker) 10/15 
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Farrell, James T.: French Girls Are Vicious and Other Stories. (Milton Hindus) 
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Faulkner, William: Big Woods. (Roderick Craib) 12/17 
Feather, Leonard: The Encyclopedia of Jazz. (Keith Irvine) 3/5 
Fischer, Louis: This Is Our World. (Allan Nevins) 5/14 
Fischer, Markoosha: The Right to Love. (Ann F. Wolfe) 6/4 
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FitzGibbon, Constantine: 20 July, (Alexander Dallin) 3/12 
Foley, Martha (ed.): The Best American Short Stories 1955, (Harvey Curtis 
Webster) . ' 1/16 
Forster, Arnold (with Benjamin Epstein): Cross-Currents. (Ralph L. Roy) 4/2 
Freyre, Gilberto: The Master and the Slaves. (German Arciniegas) 8/13 
Frizell, Bernard: Ten Days in August. (Granville Hicks) 4/23 
Fromm, Erich: The Art of Loving. (Robert E. Fitch) 12/10 
Fuchs, Lawrence H.: The Political Behavior of American Jews, (Will Herberg) 
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Furnas, J. C.: Goodbye to Uncle Tom, (Granville Hicks) 7/16 
Fusfeld, Daniel R.: The Economic Thought of Franklin D. Roosevelt and the 
Origins of the New Deal. (Ben B. Seligman) 6/25 
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Godden, Rumer: A Candle for St. Jude. (John Unterecker) 8/6 
Gold, Herbert: The Man Who Was Not With It. (Granville Hicks) 2/20 
Goldman, Erie F.: The Crucial Decade. (Allan Nevins) 12/10 
Gordon, Caroline: The Malefactors. (Elizabeth Janeway) 5/14 
Gorman, Mike: Every Other Bed. (Lucy Freeman) 4/30 
Gourevitch, Boris: The Road to Peace and to Moral Democracy. (Al Castagno) 

3/19 
Grattan, C. Hartley: In Quest of Knowledge. (William H. Kilpatrick) 9/10 
Greene, Graham: The Quiet American. (Granville Hicks) 3/12 
Grindel, Rev. Carl W. (ed.): Concept of Freedom. (Irving Ferman) 3/19 
Grubb, Davis: A Dream of Kings. (Granville Hicks) 1/9 
Guerard, Albert: Testament of a Liberal. (C. E. Ayres) 6/18 
H ALPERN, Ben: The American Jew. (Harold Rosenberg) 11/19 
Harris, Mark: Bang the Drum Slowly. (Granville Hicks) 3/26 
Hatch, Alden: Ambassador Extraordinary. (Ann F. Wolfe) : 10/1 
Hazaz, Hayim: Mori Sa’id. (Milton Hindus) 9/10 
Heinrich, Willi: The Cross of Iron. (Granville Hicks) 4/23 
Hersey, John: A Single Pebble. (Frances Keene) 8/6 
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(Clarence Senior) 11/19 
Hill, Herbert (with Jack Greenberg): The Citizen's Guide to Desegregation. 
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Hoffman, Frederick J.: The Modern Novel in America. (John Unterecker) 8/6 
Hofstadter, Richard: The Age of Reform. (Arthur Mann) 1/30 
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Hoyle, Fred: Man and Materialism. (Francis Bello) 10/8 
Huddleston, Trevor: Naught for Your Comfort. (Keith Irvine) 6/11 
Hunter, Edward: Brainwashing. (Eugene Lyons) 6/il 
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| Homer A, (ed.): The Gandhi Reader. (Hazel Whitman Hertzberg) . .4/16 
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James, Henry: The Portrait of a Lady, (John Unterecker) 8/6 
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Jarman, T. L.: The Rise and Fall of Nazi Germany, (Richard Hanser) 11/26 
Jarrell, Randall: Selected Poems. (Harvey Curtis Webster) 3/19 
Jhabvala, R. Prawer: Amrita. (Paula Snelling) : 9/24 
Johnson, Thomas H.: Emily Dickinson. (John A. Sessions) 5/7 
Jones, William Powell: James Joyce and the Common Reader, (Seon Manley) 2/27 
Joyce, James: Stephen Hero. (Seon Manley) 9/10 
Jung, C. G.: Two Essays on Analytical Psychology. (John Unterecker) 10/15 
| rR MacKinlay: Andersonville. (Granville Hicks) 1/9 
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Kaufmann, Walter: Nietzsche. (John Unterecker) 10/15 
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[Comment by Isaac Don Levine, reply by Gregory Aronson, 10/1; comment by 
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Ortega y Gasset, Jose: The Dehumanization of Art. (John Unterecker) 6/6 
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Orwell, George: The Orwell Reader. (Granville Hicks). . a are eae 11/26 
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Pearson, Lester B.: Democracy in World Politics. (Harry D. Gideonse) 5/28 
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Help the 


HUNGARIAN FIGHTERS 
FOR FREEDOM! 


Here is one thing YOU can do TODAY: 


Thousands of Hungarian refugees from Communist totalitarianism 
are in Austria, awaiting their eventual emigration elsewhere. Their 
immediate physical needs are being looked after by a variety of 
public and private organizations. 


They need reading matter (not propaganda tracts) in the Hun- 
garian language, such as: 


¢ Books 
¢ Magazines 


¢ Dictionaries 
(Hungarian-French, Hungarian-English) 


You can show the Hungarian refugees from Red tyranny that the 
free world’s solicitude is more than mere words of sympathy. Send 
them the literature they want and need to keep their spirit alive. 


Send Hungarian-language reading matter 


either directly to or, if you prefer, to 
Hungarian Fighters for Freedom Hungarian Fighters for Freedom 
c/e FORUM c/o Tamiment Institute 
Museumsstr. 5 7 East 15th Street 

Vienna VII, Austria New York 3, N. Y. 


(For forwarding to Austria) 





This appeal is published by The Tamiment Institute as a public service. The Tami- 
ment Institute is an educational project of Tamiment-in-the-Poconos, Pennsylvania. 
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Foreword. 


From St. Petersburg to Budapest 


HEN COMMUNIST POLICE, on December 13, 1956, arrested the leaders 
W:: the Budapest Central Workers’ Council who had called a general 
strike, the wheel of history had come full circle. Fifty-one years earlier, on 
December 16, 1905, the police of Tsar Nicholas II arrested the leaders of the 
St. Petersburg Council of Workers’ Deputies, which a general strike that 
October had created. In the Hungarian Revolution of 1956, as in the Russian 
Revolution of 1905, workers fought for individual freedom, representative 
government, free trade unions and a voice in factory management. In both 
revolutions, students, writers, soldiers and peasants joined the workers in 
the fight for liberty. 

Yet, Russian workers in 1905 opposed a system frankly dedicated to the 
preservation of political absolutism and class distinctions. The Hungarian 
workers of 1956, on the other hand, fought against the rule of a party which 
called itself “the vanguard of the working class” and claimed it was building 
“socialism.” Ironically, that party—the Bolsheviks, who later named them- 
selves Communists—had itself emerged from the Russian revolutionary under- 
ground. Bolsheviks had, in fact, participated in the St. Petersburg Council of 
Workers’ Deputies in 1905. In 1917, the Party’s capture of workers’ and 
soldiers’ councils had enabled its founder, Lenin, to take power. 

In the two generations and two world wars that separate St. Petersburg 
1905 and Budapest 1956, Lenin and his successors made the Communist party 
the antithesis of the workers’ movement from which it had originally sprung. 
Today, the Soviet leaders—in the words of the Budapest Central Workers’ 
Council—pursue “anti-people, anti-worker activities.” These include: 

© Suppression of political democracy, civil rights, and free workers’ and 
peasants’ unions. 

© Monopolistic management of production, distribution and consumption 
without public control—either through responsible political institutions or 
through the independent exercise of economic bargaining power by workers 
and peasants. 

© The deliberate sacrifice of labor’s living standard to meet the unlimited 
power aims of the Party-state. 

¢ Exploitation of workers by the speed-up, the job freeze, industrial con- 
scription, and the threat of forced labor. 

© The fostering of privileged castes with a vested interest in the survival 
of the system. 
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In the first year of Bolshevik rule, the revolutionary Marxist Rosa Luxem- 
burg observed that “the remedy discovered by Lenin and Trotsky, the aboli- 
tion of democracy, is worse than the evil it is supposed to cure.” For many 
years, the Communists’ self-proclaimed identification with labor tended to 
obscure that fact. Even the role Soviet policy played in the rise and spread of 
Hitlerism did not completely eradicate belief in the Party’s two basic tenets: 
(1) that workers required the tutelage of a dictatorial “vanguard” trained to 
execute the will of history; and (2) that the essence of a socialist economy 
was state accumulation of capital goods, irrespective of consumer needs or 
human costs. Both tenets continued to be presented as temporary necessity 
in the interest of future generations. 

Today, the gap between the living standard of labor in the USSR and the 
living standards of labor in democratic countries is twice and three times 
as great as it was before Communist rule began. And nearly forty years of 
toil by workers and peasants have produced—as the mobile incarnation of 
Soviet industrial progress—the T.54 tank for the dispersal of workers’ 
demonstrations. 

The truest historical verdict on Lenin’s experiment is now being pro- 
nounced by the workers themselves. Labor’s struggle has taken the form 
of chronic absenteeism, slow-downs, sit-downs, walk-outs, general strikes and 
full-fledged revolution. It has erupted in factories from the Skoda Works in 
Pilsen to the Kaganovich Ball-Bearing Plant in Moscow. Today, labor in the 
Soviet orbit is making clear what Karl Kautsky, Lenin’s great Social Demo- 
cratic adversary, understood years ago: 

“Not the collapse of the dictatorship in Russia but its further continuance 
in power constitutes the gravest menace to the struggle of the modern work- 
ing class for liberation.” 








]. Russia’s Stolen Revolution 
(1905-1924) 


“He who wishes to proceed to Socialism by any path other than political 
democracy must inevitably arrive at absurd and reactionary conclusions, 
both in the political and economic sense.”—Lenin, Two Tactics, 1905. 


“The working class and the employing class have nothing in common.” — 
Resolution adopted by Bolshevik coal miners of Kharkov, October 30, 
1917. 


HE RUSSIAN LABOR movement arose side by side with the revolutionary 
feats against absolutism. Young army officers had tried to establish 
constitutional government in 1825; desperate strikes had erupted in silk and 
textile mills in the 1830s; but only in the 1880s did the two movements, join- 
ing forces, gather decisive momentum. In 1883, George Plekhanov, Paul 
Axelrod, Vera Zasulich and Lev Deutsch formed the Emancipation of Labor 
group, which produced Russian Social Democracy. In the Eighties, too, 
according to a Soviet historian, “the labor movement in Russia attained 
unprecedented proportions, and strikes involving a greater and greater num- 
ber of the people compelled the Government to make concessions which were 
embodied in labor laws.” In factories owned by Russians, as in the newer 
ones erected by French, German, Swedish and British firms, limits were set on 
exploitation. Laws of 1882 and 1885 set up regular factory inspection and 
restricted child labor. In 1886, employers were compelled to pay wages at 
stated intervals and to give the worker a pay-envelope with a full accounting. 

Unrest continued. Without unions, without a party, on 12-hour shifts, 
the workers still found strength to protest. Between 1895 and 1900, there were 
more than 100 strikes each year. One of them in May 1896 embraced 30,000 
workers in 20 textile plants and lasted three weeks. These workers had de- 
manded a 10-hour day. A year later, the Government granted an 1114-hour 
day with 10 hours on Saturday, prohibited work on Sunday and 17 annual 
holidays, and restricted overtime to 120 hours a year. 

As Russia entered the 20th century, it was no closer to representative gov- 
ernment than it had been in 1825. The Caucasus produced half the world’s 
oil, but not one chemical factory could be found in the empire—basic medi- 
cines had to be imported. A railroad spanned Siberia, but peasants in the 
vast domain were debt-ridden and short of good land. Workers, finding no 
legal institutions to express their protests, turned to clandestine socialist 
groups who preached the radical reconstruction of society. From them, the 
workers heard that social justice and political freedom were inseparable: The 
first step to social renovation was the end of autocracy. 

Three major parties led the fight against absolutism: 

© The Russian Social Democratic Labor party, Marxist in orientation, 
founded in 1898. In 1903, the Social Democrats split into two wings: a Bol- 








shevik group headed by Lenin, and Mensheviks led by Martov. Lenin favored 
a highly disciplined party of professional revolutionaries; Martov urged a 
democratic party. Both wings regarded labor as the decisive political force. 
¢ The Party of Socialist Revolutionaries, populist in approach, organized 
in 1901. Supported by peasants and intellectuals as well as many workers, the 
Socialist Revolutionaries advocated producers’ and consumers’ cooperatives, 
socialization of the land, and democratic controls over industry. The Socialist 
Revolutionary party joined the Socialist International in 1903. 

© The Constitutional Democratic party, which in 1905 unified a number of 
liberal groups. Like the Socialist parties, the Constitutional Democrats urged 
an eight-hour day, full freedom for unions, and comprehensive social security. 

The battle was joined in 1905. Recession, unpopular war with Japan, and 
mounting pressure for political freedom in the preceding years had helped 
prepare the explosion. In a deeper sense, the steady growth of both industry 
and education since the 1860s had created a new political atmosphere. Yet 
strangely, the final spark came from the regime itselfi—when it repudiated by 
violence a reform movement it had itself encouraged. Officials of the Interior 
Ministry, hoping to insulate workers’ economic demands from the movement 
for political revolution, had sanctioned workers’ aid societies all over Russia; 
these had organized strikes and mass demonstrations against factory owners, 
but did not attack the Government. Father Gapon, an energetic young priest, 
headed the national Union of Russian Workers, which united these societies. 
He soon became infected by the mood of the workers. 

At the end of 1904, Gapon called a strike at the Putilov iron works, demand- 
ing an eight-hour day, the right of collective bargaining, and a permanent 
labor-management committee on factory conditions. When industry rejected 
these terms, 140,000 other St. Petersburg workers joined the Putilov strikers. 
Gapon decided to appeal directly to the Tsar. A mass procession of workers 
would present their petition at the Winter Palace on Sunday, January 22, 1905. 
The authorities were informed of the peaceable nature of the procession several 
days in advance. The workers’ petition respectfully implored Nicholas II to 
transform Russia from an autocracy to representative government by com- 
manding that “elections to the Constituent Assembly take place under condi- 
tions of universal, secret and equal suffrage.” “This,” said the workers, “is our 
most important request.” But they also asked freedom of speech, press and 
conscience; the immediate release of political prisoners; free public educa- 
tion: full equality before the law; abolition of indirect taxes in favor of a 
progressive income tax; guarantees for unions and cooperatives; collective 
bargaining, the eight-hour day and a minimum wage. 

The workers were met with the bullets of the Tsar’s troops. The “Bloody 
Sunday” massacre of January 22, 1905 dealt a deadly blow to popular faith 
in the monarch. For a while, the nation was stunned, although sporadic strikes 
continued. Then, in May, professional societies banded together in a Union 
of Unions, demanding civil liberties and responsible government. A mutiny on 
the battleship Potemkin in June spread to sailors of the Black Sea and Baltic 
Fleets. In an August manifesto, the Tsar reluctantly promised a popularly- 
elected representative assembly, called the Imperial Duma, with advisory 
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powers; few trusted him. In another appeasement effort, the Government 
offered the railwaymen a nine-hour day. On October 20, the All-Russian 
Railway Workers’ Union called a general strike. Starting on the Moscow- 
Kazan and Moscow-Yaroslavl lines, the strike spread to Smolensk, Nizhni 
Novgorod, Kazan, Kharkov, Kiev and other cities. The railworkers demanded 
restoration of full civil rights to political prisoners; freedom of speech, press 
and conscience; unrestricted freedom of movement; the right to strike and 
organize unions without reprisals; and immediate convocation of a Constitu- 
ent Assembly elected by secret ballot and universal suffrage. By October 26, 
the strike had spread to Warsaw, Vilna, Tambov, Irkutsk, Ashkabad. In 
Saratov, mill workers and municipal employes went on strike. In Minsk, the 
strike was general. Jean Jaurés’s French Socialist newspaper, L’Humanité, 
reported from St. Petersburg: “Not only have the workers quit work, not 
only have the members of the liberal professions declared a strike, but even 
the functionaries, the police officers have abandoned their posts. Revolution 
is organizing itself throughout the Empire.” 

On Thursday, October 26, workers in St. Petersburg factories elected a 
Soviet (Council) of Workers’ Deputies to direct the struggle. Most of their 
leaders were Menshevik Social Democrats. Friday the 27th saw vast mass 
meetings throughout the capital. Members of the Soviet began to talk of seiz- 
ing state power by an armed uprising. 

On Monday, October 30, the Tsar appointed a liberal Premier and issued 
another manifesto. This time he pledged freedom of speech, press and 
assembly and the right of labor to organize: he also promised that all legisla- 
tion would be submitted for Duma approval. The Soviet continued to resist, 
demanding the eight-hour day, an amnesty for all political prisoners and elec- 
tions to a Constituent Assembly. Post and telegraph workers struck again, 
soldiers and sailors also rebelled, but the high tide of revolution was past. 
When the police arrested the Soviet’s executive committee on December 14, 
it called another general strike. Lenin, who had returned to Russia in Novem- 
ber, called for an armed uprising. In Moscow, where labor discontent ran 
high and the Bolsheviks were strong, the strike became an insurrection. After 
two weeks of bloodshed, it was finally suppressed by troops and artillery from 
St. Petersburg. Elsewhere, the Russian winter closed on an exhausted working 
class. In the course of the year 1905, no less than 2.8 million Russian workers 
had gone out on strikes, tens of thousands of them for two months or more. 
They had not achieved their main political goals, but they had organized new 
unions throughout the country, numbering 250,000 workers, and won their 
full economic demands in a fourth of the strikes, settling another 50 per cent 
of the disputes through mutual concessions. Railway day laborers had 
raised their wages by a third within the year. St. Petersburg metal workers 
raised theirs more than 40 per cent between 1904 and 1907. 

The First Imperial Duma, officially boycotted by the Socialists, nevertheless 
contained few friends of absolutism: it was dominated by the Constitutional 
Democrats and informally grouped “Peasant Laborites,” and the masses, 
ignoring the party leaders, chose 18 Social Democratic deputies. When the 
Duma attempted to enact a full charter of democratic rights. the Tsar dissolved 
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it. In the elections to the Second Duma, the Socialist Revolutionaries and 
Social Democrats did participate, winning 120 of the 524 seats. Thereupon 
Prime Minister Stolypin falsely accused leading Social Democratic deputies 
of conspiring to organize an armed uprising, dissolved the Duma, and 
arrested the Social Democratic leaders. Despite new restrictions on the suf- 
frage, smaller Socialist delegations in both the Third and Fourth Dumas 
(1907-17) pressed the workers’ demands. 

Though the police harried labor considerably, trade unionism survived the 
political reaction which followed dissolution of the Second Duma. Labor 
achieved steady wage gains through 1916, as well as such important reforms 
as the health and accident insurance law of 1912. Impressed by labor’s 
growth, the Mensheviks urged Social Democracy to concentrate on the trade- 
union movement and disband conspiratorial revolutionary cells. Lenin dis- 
agreed and called the Mensheviks “liquidators” of the Party organization. 

In 1912 came the largest-scale unrest since 1905, set off by the violent 
repression of a strike in the Lena gold fields of Siberia. Sympathy strikes 
almost immediately involved more than 215,000 workers. Labor unrest con- 
tinued until the outbreak of World War I. In 1912, 1913 and 1914 there were 
more than 6,000 strikes, involving a million workers each year. 

When the war began in 1914, there were 4.5 million Russian workers 
engaged in manufacturing, mining, construction and transport—four times as 
many as in 1861. Though the Russian worker’s purchasing power was still 
only half that of a German, a fourth that of an American, the gap had been 
narrowing. No less than 20 per cent of workers owned some land of their 
own, and real wages had increased 15 per cent since 1900—a rate of improve- 
ment which compared favorably with any nation on the continent. 


1917: REVOLUTION AND COUNTER-REVOLUTION 


ORLD War I ended the period of gradual economic and social gains 

for labor. Three years of carnage on the Eastern Front brought pov- 
erty and hunger to Russia. In March 1917, Petrograd women who went out on 
the streets to demand bread were quickly joined by workers and students. On 
March 12, units of the Petrograd garrison began to join ihe populace in 
demanding that the Duma assume power; on the 15th, Tsar Nicholas II 
abdicated. For the next eight months, the country enjoyed unprecedented 
liberty under a Provisional Government of Constitutional Democrats and 
moderate Socialists.* 

The Revolution released labor’s energies as never before. By mid-1917, 
more than 1.5 million workers were organized—six times as many as in 1907 
—in 967 separate unions, as well as in powerful national federations. The 
workers also created a new Petrograd Soviet of Workers’ and Soldiers’ Depu- 
ties, and local Soviets throughout Russia. These they regarded as uniquely 
their own organizations; the Provisional Government which had been organ- 
ized by the Duma and Soviet leaders cleared its major legislation with the 


**As a result of the February Revolution,” said Soviet First Deputy Premier Anastas Mikeyan in 1956, 
“the working people of Russia won such democratic freedoms as had never existed even in the United 
States.” 








Petrograd Soviet. Both the Government and the Soviets agreed, however, that 
the final word would belong to the Constituent Assembly, scheduled for elec- 
tion on November 25. In addition to the Soviets and trade unions, “factory 
shop committees” were organized in the major plants. 

In the spring and summer of 1917, Mensheviks and Socialist Revolution- 
aries (SRs) predominated in the Workers’ and Soldiers’ Soviets. Of the 777 
delegates to the first All-Russian Congress of Soviets (June 16, 1917), 285 
were SRs, 280 Mensheviks and 105 Bolsheviks. In July, leaders of the two 
democratic socialist parties entered the Provisional Government. 

Military defeats by Germany, and an abortive coup in September 1917 
by General Lavr Kornilov, whom the Government had named commander-in- 
chief, shifted the balance in the Petrograd Soviet to Lenin. The declared 
aim of the Kornilov coup, staged after the Germans captured Riga (September 
3), was “to hang the German supporters and spies, with Lenin at their head, 
and to disperse the Soviet of Workers’ and Soldiers’ Deputies so that it will 
never reassemble.” The Bolsheviks accepted the mantle of the Soviets which 
Kornilov had draped on their shoulders. Under Bolshevik leadership, a 
workers’ militia was formed in Petrograd that was to become the Red Guard 
that carried Lenin to power in November. A week after the Kornilov fiasco, 
the Bolshevik group led by Leon Trotsky gained its first majority in the 
Petrograd Soviet. 

Although the origins of Lenin’s bureaucratic centralist dictatorship can be 
found in his pre-1917 writings, the Bolshevik appeals which swayed soldiers 
and workers in Petrograd and Moscow in 1917—both before and after the 
Kornilov affair—were of the opposite character. The Bolsheviks promised 
more freedom, not less—sooner, not later—than the Provisional Government 
dared grant in wartime. Though the Bolshevik slogan was “All Power to the 
Soviets,” they promised to bow to the will of a freely-elected Constituent 
Assembly. Lenin also said: 

“The Party fights for a more democratic workers’ and peasants’ republic. 
in which the police and the standing army will be completely abolished and 
replaced by the universally armed people, by a universal militia; all official 
persons will be not only elective, but also subject to recall at any time upon the 
demand of a majority of the electors; all official persons, without exception, 
will be paid at a rate not exceeding the average wage of a competent 
worker. .. .” 

A key Bolshevik demand, often reiterated, was workers’ control of industry. 
On November 1, 1917, when the first All-Russian Conference of Factory-Shop 
Committees declared for the Bolsheviks, it resolved that “the impending 
transformation of industry from a war to a peace economy .. . [can be accom- 
plished] only by means of the democratic self-government of the workers 
themselves. . . . Therefore, the realization of workers’ control is an indis- 
pensable preliminary to the demobilization of industry.” At the same time, the 
Factory-Shop Committee Conference insisted that “trade unions must have the 
right, upon their own initiative, to bring legal action against all employers 
who violate labor contracts and labor legislation, and also in behalf of any 
individual workers in any branch of labor.” 
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On November 7, 1917, the Provisional Government, unable to cope with the 
overwhelming desire for peace, was overthrown by a party which promised 
the country immediate peace, the peasants land, and the workers more free- 
dom and control over industry. The rank-and-file Bolshevik workers (and 
the larger numbers who followed the Petrograd Soviet under both Socialist 
and Bolshevik leadership) had little idea they were helping Lenin establish 
a one-party dictatorship. Indeed, before Lenin’s return from exile, Stalin and 
other prominent Bolsheviks had urged cooperation with the Mensheviks and 
the Provisional Government. On the eve of Lenin’s coup, his intimates 
Gregory Zinoviev and Leo Kamenev resigned in protest from the Party Cen- 
tral Committee. Lenin timed the coup for November 7, the day before the 
Second Congress of Soviets opened, because he felt it would be “disaster or 
formalism to wait for the uncertain voting.” (Afterward, Trotsky told the 
Petrograd Soviet coldly: “The will of the All-Russian Congress of Soviets has 
been anticipated by the rising.”) Two weeks later, when Lenin rejected the 
Railway Workers’ demand for a coalition government with the Socialist par- 
ties, five members of the Bolshevik Central Committee (including Zinoviev, 
Kamenev and Alexei Rykov) resigned, and 11 of the 15 members of Lenin’s 
Council of People’s Commissars (including Labor Commissar Alexander 
Shliapnikov) joined in this public declaration: 

“We are in favor of a Socialist government composed of all the parties. 
We consider that only the creation of such a government can possibly 
guarantee the results of the heroic struggle of the working class and the 
revolutionary army. Outside of that, there remains only one way: the con- 
stitution of a purely Bolshevik government by means of political terror. This 
last is the road taken by the Council of People’s Commissars. We cannot 
and we will not follow it. We see that this leads directly to the elimination 
from political life of many proletarian organizations, to the establishment 
of an irresponsible regime, and to the destruction of the Revolution. . . .” 

A. L. Lozovsky, Bolshevik secretary of the All-Russian Council of Trade 
Unions, likewise denounced Lenin’s rule by force and urged coalition with 
the Socialists. The coalition demands by labor, echoed by prominent Bol- 
sheviks, corresponded to Russia’s actual political sentiments. The elections 
to the Constituent Assembly, held three weeks after Lenin’s coup, showed 
that the Socialists had an unmistakable majority. Despite Lenin’s hold on 
state power, and impressive initial decrees on peace, workers’ control of 
industry, and land to the peasants, the Relsheviks received only 9 million 
of the 36 million votes tabulated. Outside the cities, their vote was slight; 


‘ but even in Petrograd they got only 424,000 of 950,000 votes. The Socialist 


Revolutionaries, on the other hand, won 20 million votes and a clear majority 
of seats. In addition, some 40 seats went to the “Left” SR group, which 
agreed in December to collaborate with Lenin. 

When the Constituent Assembly met on January 18, 1918, it chose Socialist 
Revolutionary leader Victor Chernov its President. Lenin, in the minority, 
did not put forth a Bolshevik candidate, but unsuccessfully backed SR dis- 
sident Maria Spiridonova. When the Assembly refused to surrender its 
powers to Lenin’s Government, it was dispersed by force. 








“The Constituent Assembly,” said George Plekhanov, father of Russian 
Marxism, “represented the laboring masses of Russia.” Where were the 
Petrograd workers when the Assembly met? Here is Maxim Gorky’s account, 
written four days later: 

“On January 18, 1918, the unarmed Petrograd democracy, workers and 
employes, came out to celebrate in honor of the Constituent Assembly. For 
nearly a century the best of the Russians have dreamed ot this day. . . . And 
now that this goal has been reached and the democracy has come out to re- 
joice, the ‘People’s Commissars’ have given orders to shoot. . . . 

“Pravda lies when it says that the demonstration of January 18 was 
organized by the bourgeoisie. . . . Pravda knows that those in line were 
workers of factories and that these workers were shot. .. . 

“Just as on January 22, 1905, so on January 18, 1918, there are people 
who . . . ask those who fired: ‘Idiots, what are you doing? These are your 
own brothers, Can’t you see the red banners? There is not a single banner 
hostile to the working class, or to you.’ 

“Now, just as then, the soldiers reply: ‘We have orders to shoot.’ ” 

The Socialist majority of the Assembly had refused to defend it by armed 
force. “Not one drop of the people’s blood must be spilled,” said Victor 
Chernov. Scores of unarmed workers were killed by Lenin’s soldiers, and next 
day machine guns and artillery barred the entrance to the Assembly hall. 

Only at this point did most (though not all) of the Socialist Revolutionary 
leaders take up arms. On the Volga, at Archangel, in the Urals and Siberia, 
Socialist deputies of the Constituent Assembly tried to rally the masses 
against Lenin’s dictatorship. When Lenin signed the Brest-Litovsk pact 
with Germany in March 1918, the Left Socialist Revolutionaries also turned 
against the regime. By the summer of 1918, the Communists were engaged 
in a bloody civil war with Socialists as well as several armies of “Whites.” 
Of the various democratic parties, only the Menshevik organization con- 
sistently rejected armed force in favor of such political opposition (in the 
Soviets and trade unions) as was still possible. Three Social Democratic 
delegates did participate with SRs, liberals and others in the Ufa Conference 
(September 8, 1918) setting up an All-Russian Provisional Government. 

Two months later, however, this government was overthrown by Admiral 
Alexander Kolchak. In many areas occupied by various White forces, estates 
were returned to the landlords, and a White Terror followed the Red Terror 
of Lenin’s Cheka (established December 19, 1917). The intervention of for- 
eign troops, meanwhile, alarmed patriotic Russians. 

Stressing their own radical agrarian program, the Bolsheviks now made 
overtures to the Socialist Revolutionaries, promising them legality in return 
for support against the Whites. One faction (the so-called Volsky group) 
accepted the offer, and for ten days in March 1919 a Socialist Revolutionary 
newspaper appeared again in Petrograd; the Communists closed it when it 
called for free elections. In June 1919, the main body of Socialist Revolu- 
tionaries decided to abandon armed struggle, although they condemned the 
“absurd and harmful illusion” that the Communist regime would evolve demo- 
cratically. In the summer and fall of 1919, when the decisive battles of the Civil 
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War were fought, the peasant masses whom the SRs had championed remained 
neutral. 

The Social Democrats, on the other hand, gained sympathy in labor ranks 
in the heart of Communist-ruled territory. Here they were aided by the 
urban remnants of the SR organization. Actively opposed to Kolchak, the 
Mensheviks demanded freely elected Soviets, free trade unions, and freedom 
of speech and press for all workers’ parties. They had always had a formid- 
able majority in the Typographical Union, and were almost as strong among 
the Metal, Chemical and Textile Workers. (As late as March 26, 1921, the 
Moscow Union of Chemical Workers elected Martov their honorary chair- 
man; the rival candidate was Lenin.) But Socialist persuasion could not 
halt Communist force. When union congresses seemed Menshevik-inclined, 
the Communists purged them. When Social Democratic candidates for 
local Soviets were too popular, the Cheka arrested them and scratched their 
names from the ballot. Criticized by Martov in December 1919 for his failure 
to observe the Constitution promulgated in 1918, Lenin replied: “When we 
hear such declarations, coming from people allegedly in sympathy with 
us, we say: “Yes, terror by the Cheka is absolutely necessary.’ ” 


THE WORKERS OPPOSE LENIN 


HE WORKERS, who had supported Lenin when he promised speedy elections 
|e the Constituent Assembly, workers’ control of industry, and a demo- 
cratic peace, turned steadily against his rule through the years of Civil War 
and “Military Communism” (1918-1921). Many of the bold promises and 
sweeping decrees of the early days of Communist rule had produced chaos in 
agriculture and industry. The peasants, whom Lenin had told to seize the 
land without waiting for the Constituent Assembly, found Communist re- 
quisitioning squads in their midst to seize grain. As production fell, the 
original promise of workers’ control of industry and the later one of 
democratic nationalization gave way to restriction of workers’ rights and 
Party domination of the trade unions. Lenin and Trotsky, it soon became 
clear, looked to the trade unions as instruments to enforce labor discipline, 
not as organizations for the defense of workers’ interests. The 9th Communist 
Party Congress proclaimed in 1920: “There can be no question of trade-union 
opposition to the institutions of the Soviet state. Such opposition is a deviation 
from Marxism to bourgeois trade-unionism.” 

With the Civil War over, the workers saw little justification for such 
stringencies, and the Communist chiefs among them soon felt estranged. 
Alexandra Kollontay, with Labor Commissar Shliapnikov a leader of the 
so-called Workers’ Opposition, complained: “The workers ask—who are we? 
Are we really the prop of the class dictatorship, or are we just an obedient 
flock that serves as a support for those who, having severed all ties with the 
masses, carry out their own policy and build up industry without any regard 
to our opinions and creative abilities under the reliable cover of the party 
label?” 

The Workers’ Opposition leaders had little sympathy for non-Communists, 
but sought greater trade-union initiative and broader rights for labor. They 








opposed Trotsky’s plans for centralized rule of industry and for the “merging” 
of unions with the Government. The factories, they believed, should be run 
by the union organizations on the spot, rather than by managers appointed 
in Moscow. In the fall and winter of 1920-21, the Workers’ Opposition carried 
on a spirited campaign within the Communist party. Like the Socialists, 
they found responsive echoes among the disillusioned workers. 

Between 1917 and 1922, the average wage—paid mostly in provisions 
slumped to a third of the prewar level; industrial production fell to 15 per 
cent of 1913; and no less than half the industrial workers left the factories 
for the villages. Lenin admitted in 1921: “Never was the poverty of the 
working class so vast and acute as in the period of its [sic] dictatorship. The 
enfeeblement of the workers and peasants is near the point of complete 
incapacitation.” 

Thus, by February 1921, Lenin faced a three-fold crisis: There was broad 
peasant unrest because of the grain-seizure policies of the Government. In 
the hungry cities, there was growing anti-Bolshevik feeling and revived 
Socialist sentiment among the workers. Within Communist ranks, the 
Workers’ Opposition was claiming broad prerogatives for organized labor 
as against the Party apparatus. Underlying all three was the general feeling 
that, with the Whites defeated and foreign intervention over, the time had 
come to end political terror and draconian economic measures and to begin 
living up to the great promises of 1917. 

The Petrograd workers were the first to speak out. On February 24, 1921. 
they called strikes in the Government munition works, the Trubochny and 
Baltiiski mills and the Laferm factory; next day they were joined by the 
workers of the Admiralty shops and the Galernaya docks. The Government 
sent Red Army cadets to disperse the workers’ demonstrations and proclaimed 
martial law. On the 26th, the Petrograd Soviet voted to lock out the Tru- 
bochny strikers and deprive them of théir rations. Now a strikers’ proclama- 
tion, posted in Petrograd on February 27, declared: 

“A complete change is necessary in the policies of the Government. First 
of all, the workers and peasants need freedom. They don’t want to live by the 
decrees of the Bolsheviks; they want to control their own destinies. Com- 
rades, preserve revolutionary order! Determinedly and in an organized 
manner demand: 

“Liberation of all arrested Socialists and nonpartisan workingmen; aboli- 
tion of martial law; freedom of speech, press and assembly for all who 
rs 

The demand for release of imprisoned trade unionists and democratic 
socialists had been high on the banners of the St. Petersburg workers in 
January 1905; now it was first on the list of the Petrograd workers in Feb- 
ruary 1921. How did Lenin meet it? He ordered the Army’s most trusted 
Communist regiments to Petrograd and crushed the workers, according to 
an eye-witness, “with an iron hand.” At the same time, the Cheka hunted 
down Socialists—some 2,000 Social Democrats, including the entire Central 
Committee, were arrested in the first three months of 1921. 

The sailors of nearby Kronstadt naval base, who had helped Lenin to power 
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in 1917, protested the repressions in Petrograd. A meeting of the First and 
Second Squadrons of the Baltic Fleet on March 1, attended by 16,000 sailors, 
soldiers and workers, pledged solidarity with the Petrograd workers aid 
demanded free elections to the Soviets, On March 2, an order signed ly 
Lenin and Trotsky called the sailors “tools of former Tsarist generals,” anc 
branded the movement for free Soviets as “the work of Entente interventionists 
and French spies.” Street meetings in Petrograd were banned (“in case of 
resistance, execution on the spot”); workers, soldiers and sailors suspected 
of sympathizing with the rebels were arrested; families of Kronstadt men liv- 
ing in Petrograd were seized as hostages. On March 5, Trotsky demanded 
Krondstadt’s unconditional surrender, and two days later Red Army guns 
opened fire on the fortress. /zvestia, organ of the Kronstadt Soviet, replied: 

“With the October Revolution, the working class had hoped to achieve 
its emancipation. But there resulted an even greater enslavement of human 
personality. The power of the police and gendarme monarchy fell into the 
hands of usurpers—the Communists—who, instead of giving the people lib- 
erty, have instilled in them only the constant fear of the Cheka, which by its 
horrors surpasses even the gendarme regime of Tsarism. . . . 

“Here is raised the banner of rebellion against the three-year-old tyranny 
and oppression of Communist autocracy, which has put in the shade the 
300-year-old despotism of monarchism. Here, in Kronstadt, has been laid 
the cornerstone of the Third Revolution which is to break the last chains of 
the worker and open the new, broad road to Socialist creativeness. . . .” 

The sailors never moved on Petrograd, limiting themselves to defensive 
action, and on March 17 Bolshevik armies led by Trotsky and Mikhail 
Tukhachevsky finally broke through and captured Kronstadt. But the workers’ 
and sailors’ revolts finally convinced Lenin that far-reaching changes were 
necessary if the Communists were to retain power. 

In the midst of the Kronstadt uprising, the Communist party held its 10th 
Congress (March 8-16, 1921). It was a decisive turning point in Soviet 
history. At this Congress, Lenin spurned the Kronstadt and Petrograd de- 
mands for free Soviets and liberty for Socialists, as well as the Workers’ 
Opposition platform of increased rights for labor; at the same time, he 
ordered the end of organized opposition groups within the Party. Rather 
than yield the Party’s monopoly of political power, Lenin decided to make 
economic concessions. “Military Communism” had proved a disastrous fail- 
ure; in the face of Kronstadt, Lenin scrapped it. The regime would live to 
fight another day. He proclaimed a New Economic Policy (NEP) which 
restored the free market in agriculture, legalized trade, encouraged artisans 
and small private enterprise, and invited foreign investment. 

This, Lenin calculated correctly, would ultimately stem the tide of workers’ 
and peasants’ discontent. Meanwhile, the 10th Congress dealt with opposition 
groups. Quietly a campaign was prepared against remaining Socialist Revo- 
lutionaries and Social Democrats. To the Workers’ Opposition, Lenin had 
replied with devastating effect: “If the trade unions, nine-tenths of whom 
are not Party members, appoint the administrators of industry, then what 
need is there of the Party?” The Party Congress agreed with Lenin’s logic. 
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It endorsed Trotsky’s program for central management of the factories, as 
skillfully reworded by Lenin, and it also approved a resolution “On Party 
Unity,” drafted by Lenin, which forbade Party members to organize, agitate 
or prepare platforms—even within Party circles—against decisions of the 
Central Committee. 


PURGING THE LABOR MOVEMENT 


N OFFERING only economic palliatives to the workers and reaflirming strict 
| centralist dictatorship, not only over the country but within the ruling 
party, Lenin paved the way for the bureaucratic caste dictatorship which 
emerged in the 1920s. The repressions against Socialists, trade unionists 
and Party dissidents which followed the 10th Congress enabled the chiefs of 
the national Party apparatus to create the machinery for retaining power in 
the hands of a small group—retaining it not only against the will of liberty- 
minded workers, but even against the will of leading currents within the 
Party. 

A new weapon against the Socialists was forged a week after the 10th 
Congress closed. Previously, a decree of April 15, 1919 had authorized the 
use of forced labor for state economic projects, but forced labor could be 
imposed only on persons guilty of open armed rebellion. Now, by the decree 
of March 21, 1921, anyone “recognized as dangerous to the Soviet structure” 
could be sentenced to forced labor by administrative police action. 

In June 1922 came the most dramatic anti-Socialist move of the Soviet 
Government. 22 leaders of the Socialist Revolutionary party—most of whom 
had spent two or more years in Communist jails—went on trial. Among 
them were men like Eugene Timofeyev and Abram Gotz, who before the 
Revolution had spent years at Tsarist hard labor. Maxim Gorky, Albert 
Einstein, Anatole France and others protested that the trial was conducted 
in a lynch-mob atmosphere. Though Emil Vandervelde and Theodor Lieb- 
knecht were among the distinguished Socialist lawyers admitted to the court- 
room, the outcome of the trial was predetermined. Nevertheless, not one of 
the accused recanted his views. “If we must die,” Gotz told the tribunal. 
“we will die without fear; if we live, we will continue our fight against you 
in the same way as before.” At first, the 12 leading defendants were sentenced 
to death, and the rest to jail terms. But the pressure of world opinion was such 
that the death sentence was suspended; instead, the prisoners were to be held 
as hostages so long as the SRs “refrain from action against the Soviet 
Republic.” The Soviet Government has never revealed the fate of these im- 
prisoned Socialists, although unofficial reports state that those who survived 
many more years as hostages were shot shortly before World War II. 

The arrest of 2,000 leading Mensheviks in the spring of 1921 was followed 
by continued harassment of lesser figures throughout the 1920s. Only a 
widely-publicized hunger strike by 10 of their Moscow leaders forced Lenin 
to banish them abroad instead of sending them to Siberian exile. Nevertheless. 
scores of prominent Social Democrats ended their days in Siberian prisons. 

The Left Socialist Revolutionaries, who had originally collaborated with 
Lenin, were also persecuted. Their leader Maria Spiridonova was jailed in 
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November 1918; twice she escaped and twice she was rearrested during the 
Civil War; exiled to Central Asia in 1925, she was last heard of in Ufa in 
1930. “Spiridonova,” Lenin had said in 1918, “is a woman whose uprightness 
neither I nor anyone else can impugn.” She is one of many outstanding 
Socialist prisoners for whom the Soviet Government has never accounted. 

The years following the 10th Congress also saw the Government take full 
control of the trade unions. Following the purge of Socialists and “non-Party” 
elements, the Party destroyed the Workers’ Opposition. “The struggle,” 
Shliapnikov later wrote, “took place not along ideological lines but by 
means ... of edging out from appointments, of systematic transfers from one 
district to another, and even of expulsion from the Party.” Of the 37 delegates 
who had backed Shliapnikov at the 10th Party Congress, only four reap- 
peared with a vote at the 11th Congress a year later. 

At the same time, any Communists, unconnected with the Workers’ Oppo- 
sition, who seemed sympathetic to greater union independence were shifted 
out of the Soviet labor field. Lozovsky, the outstanding Communist unionist 
in 1917, was expelled from the party in 1918; when he rejoined after the 
Civil War, he was assigned to foreign labor affairs. Andrei Andreyev, who 
had been in opposition in 1920, returned to union work for several years, but 
in the 1930s was assigned to agriculture. 

Resistance brought quick reprisals. At the Fourth Congress of Trade 
Unions in May 1921, the Communist caucus, meeting under the chairman- 
ship of Mikhail Tomsky, approved (by a 1,500-to-30 vote) D. B. Ryazanov’s 
resolution that “selection of [union] leaders should be made by the organized 
masses themselves.” Lenin, Stalin and Nikolai Bukharin appeared personally 
at the Congress to crack down. Tomsky was dismissed as chairman of the 
Central Council of Trade Unions and sent to Turkestan*; Ryazanov, head 
of the Marx-Engels Institute, was barred from all further work with labor. 

Local unions fared no better than the central organization. When the 
Metalworkers rejected by a 120-to-40 vote the officers’ slate dictated by the 
Party Central Committee, the Party ignored the union’s own nominees and 
installed all its own appointees. Shliapnikov attempted to quit the Central 
Committee over this action; his resignation was not accepted. 

The way was cleared for the transformation of the unions into powerless 
auxiliaries of the Communist government and managers. Traditional concepts 
of unionism, as well as promises of workers’ control of industry, went by the 
board. “The whole syndicalist absurdity,” Lenin had said at the 10th Congress, 
“must be thrown into the waste-basket.” Trotsky justified the imposition of 
authoritarian controls by writing that “the whole history of mankind is the 
history of its education for work, for higher productivity of labor”; he denied 
that there was “any real difference between voluntary and compulsory labor.” 
By the 11th Party Congress (1922), the trade unions’ role in the factories was 





*Tomsky returned to union work within the year, but was defeated by Stalin in the intra-Party struggles of 
the late 1920s, and committed suicide in 1936. Yan Rudzutak, also prominent in the trade-union hierarchy 
during the 1920s, backed Stalin in the fight against Tomsky, but was executed in 1938. Shliapnikev and 
Ryazanov were also purged in the Thirties. Lozovsky, arrested in the anti-Semitic campaign of the late 
Forties, was reported to have been executed on August 12, 1952. 
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defined: complete subservience to the Party Central Committee and to the 
industrial managers it saw fit to appoint. The 11th Congress proclaimed that 
“every additional interference by the trade unions in the administration of 
enterprises must be absolutely recognized as injurious and forbidden.” At the 
same time, the Congress cynically declared: “Neither the Communist party nor 
the Soviet Government nor the trade unions can under any circumstance forget 
that che resort to strikes in a country with a proletarian government can be 
described only as a bureaucratic assault on the proletarian government and as 
a survival of the capitalist past and institutions on the one hand, and as show- 
ing the lack of political development and the cultural backwardness of the 
toilers on the other.” 

Immediately after the 11th Congress, on April 4, 1922, Joseph Stalin was 
named General Secretary of the Communist party. Two years later, when 
Lenin died, Stalin vowed to “guard and strengthen the dictatorship of the 
proletariat.” 


2. The Soviet Caste System 


(1928-1952) 


“To imagine that an individual personality, even such a large one as 
Stalin, could change our politico-social order means to enter into profound 
contradiction with the facts, with Marxism and with truth. . . .”—Resolu- 


tion of the Central Committee, Communist Party of the Soviet Union, June 
30, 1956. 


“It is necessary to oppose vehemently all those who believe that Social- 
ism means production for use.”—Soviet Premier Vyacheslav Molotov, 1932. 


NDER THE New Economic Policy, Russia recovered from the ravages of 
U world war, Civil War and “Military Communism.” State-run and 
private enterprises existed side by side; small traders and artisans flourished: 
a free peasantry provided the country with food and fiber; occasionally, brief 
strikes helped the workers improve their conditions. Soviet economist Yuri 
Larin wrote in 1927: “Ten years after the Revolution. we have only reached the 
wage level which existed in 1913. Only now begins the time when we shall be 
able to reap the fruits of our revolution in raising the standard of living by 
comparison with prewar conditions.” In October 1927, the Central Executive 
Committee of the Soviets launched a program to establish the seven-hour day 
throughout major industry in the year ahead. 

This was, in fact, the sunset of “liberal Communism.” For within a year 
the Stalin faction, which had triumphed over its intra-Party rivals, had 
launched Russia on a new era. It is too early to say that this era—at first 
described as “the building of socialism,” later as “the building of communism” 
—has ended. Its most violent phase was the collectivization of agriculture in 
the First Five Year Plan (1928-32). It became most repressive toward the 
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workers in the late Thirties and Forties. There have been various retreats and 
modifications along the way. Nevertheless, certain major features remain con- 
stant. These characterize what Stalin and present Soviet leaders have called 
“the Leninist line of our party.” Among these features are: 

1. Reduction of the rural community and expansion of the urban work 
force. 

2. Transformation of the farmers into state agricultural laborers. 

3. “The primacy in production of the means of production”—z.e., the 
priority of capital goods and plant capacity over food, housing and consumer 
industry. 

4. Forced savings, extracted principally from farmers and unskilled work- 
ers, to finance plant expansion. 

5. Increased labor productivity at minimal cost to enterprise. 

6. Creation—through tax, wage and status incentives—of a new elite of 
managers, administrators, engineers, technicians and officials. 

The Soviet Government calls these “socialist” measures. Others point out 
that, with the exception of collective farms, they were all characteristic of the 
massive accumulation of private capital which industrialized Britain, Ger- 
many, the United States and other countries during the century between Water- 
loo and Sarajevo. Undeniably, the Socialist movement had arisen largely in 
response to the harshness of just such processes, and had gained strength as 
they were accelerated. “In proportion as capital accumulates, the lot of the 
laborer, be his payment high or low, must grow worse,” Karl Marx argued in 
Capital. “Accumulation of wealth at one pole is, therefore, at the same time 
accumulation of misery, agony of toil, slavery, ignorance, brutality, mental 
degradation at the opposite pple.” And this was to a large extent true of 19th 
century capitalism before it began to change under the impact of labor unrest, 
socialist criticism and various reform and revolutionary movements. 

The Soviet Five Year Plans, according to their chief sponsors, hoped to 
achieve in a generation what had taken other countries a century. The human 
ravages of forced capital accumulation were, therefore, much greater than 
under the capitalism Marx knew. In setting ambitious goals for industrial pro- 
duction and construction, to be attained by raised labor productivity, Soviet 
planners provided Russian workers with only minimal food and housing, and 
rewarded their increased <fforts with nominal wage gains. In the state plan 
for 1931, for example, the Government (behind a screen of impressive per- 
centages) asked the average worker for a 1700-ruble increase in production, 
while promising him only a 62-ruble raise in pay—and even this raise was 
vitiated at the time by a predictable inflation. The period of most substantial 
industrial construction—1929-33—saw workers’ real wages cut in half. 

Stalin and his associates directed the construction of a vast new industrial 
plant, much of it in the Urals, Siberia and Central Asia. Although they plunged 
agricultural output below 1913 levels, they made the USSR the world’s second 
largest industrial producer. They doubled the urban population of Russia 
within a single decade (1929-39), creating a new city proletariat from among 
uprooted peasants, women and youth. They established piece-work as the basis 
of the wage system, and introduced the production race (“socialist competi- 
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tion”), the speed-up, and the compulsory work-book throughout Soviet indus- 
try. They replaced committee management of the factories (director, union 
representative, Party delegate) with one-man rule. They harnessed the trade 
unions to the Government, naming their officers and dictating their policies 
without even a rubberstamp trade-union congress for 17 years (1932-49). 
They suspended any semblance of collective agreements between industry and 
labor for 15 years (1932-47). They created a vast new army of forced laborers 
without legal status. They substantially raised the salaries, increments, allow- 
ances and privileges of factory managers, engineers, administrators and offi- 
cials, to compare favorably with the privileged classes of capitalist countries. 
And they gave these groups dominance in a revamped, upper-class Communist 
party, which itself held only one Congress between 1934 and 1952. 

Since the Soviet experience has been cited—and, in several cases after 
World War II, utilized—as a model for other countries, a number of its 
features merit special attention by the labor movement. 

The New Proletariat: There had been 2.8 million industrial workers in 
Russia before World War I; only half that many in 1921. With the end of 
the Civil War and labor unrest, many Communists among them left the fac- 
tories for jobs in the Party, Government and police, or for special train- 
ing as technicians and supervisors. (Nikita Khrushchev, erstwhile miner, 
entered the Workers Faculty of Moscow University in 1924 to launch his 
Party career.) Young people and peasants replaced the veteran workers who 
left, and by 1928 the 3 million who worked in industry where already quite 
a different group from the workers of revolutionary days. Altogether, at the 
end of the NEP, 9.5 million people were classified in the larger category of 
“non-agricultural workers and employes.” Ten years later, in 1938, the non- 
agricultural labor force had almost tripled. During the same period, the urban 
population of Russia rose from 28 million to 56 million. 

A large measure of this mass migration was planned; much of it stemmed 
from the widespread resistance to farm collectivization. The authors of the 
First Five Year Plan hoped there would be 14 million wage earners in Russia 
in 1932; instead, there were 22 million—an increase of 130 per cent instead 
of the planned 50. During the famines in 1931-32, more than 7 million peasants 
had come to work in industry, and millions more were pressed into forced 
labor on vast construction projects. Stalin later told Winston Churchill that 
forced industrialization and collectivization had cost Russia 10 million lives. 

At the same time, as a result of food shortages, inflation and various other 
measures reducing real wages, many families required more than one bread- 
winner to survive. Women and minors moved into the factories. The worker 
of 1927 had an average of 2.46 dependents; by 1935, he or she had only 1.59. 
In 1928, as in 1913, women had constituted about 28 per cent of the workers 
in industry—roughly 650,000 in all. By 1937, there were 3.3 million women 
industrial workers, 40 per cent of the total. 

The Government’s wage policy also funneled workers from older consumer 
industries to the new capital-goods plants—even at the cost of losing skilled 
manpower. In the textile industry, a Soviet economist noted in 1930, “workers 
quit and change their occupations when reporting to employment agencies. 
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Weavers, spindlers, dyers register as unskilled workers, and they do not return 
to the textile industry but pass to the metal industry where unskilled work is 
paid considerably better than skilled work in the textile industry.” 

Work Edicts: In order to speed industrial production, the Soviet regime 
relied to a large extent on forms of pressure and pace-setting which the inter- 
national labor movement had long opposed. (“The wage scale,” said Andreyev, 
“must be left entirely in the hands of industry.”) In 1930, piece-work was 
made the basis of the wage. Later, “progressive and premium” piece-work 
scales were devised. These set production norms which the worker had to fulfill 
at a basic pay rate, then offered steadily higher rates for output above the 
norm. The base pay rate was often below subsistence level, rarely far above 
it. When many workers achieved premium rates, norms were raised. 

In 1935, Stakhanovism—a speedup technique—made its debut. Individual 
workers who set production records were highly paid and widely publicized, 
and their records soon became the basis for new, higher norms. Hand-picked 
Stakhanovite “brigades” set the pace for team efforts. The pressure of such 
work was described by the director of a Dnepropetrovsk factory after his 
plant had set a new record: 

“All this was achieved through exertion of a kind that cannot be stood un- 
interruptedly. The section chiefs cannot, after all, work continuously day and 
night. Nor can the plant management spend day and night in the various sec- 
tions. One also cannot expect every brigade to report for work voluntarily 
several hours before the beginning of its shift and remain at work several 
hours after the end of the shift. . . . This literally required insane exertion.” 

In these conditions, the Soviet Government found it necessary to bind 
workers to their jobs. With the outset of forced industrialization, job turnover 
rose rapidly. In 1929 and 1930, the average industrial worker changed jobs 
every eight months; coal and iron miners changed jobs every four months 
during 1930. Refusing to alter working conditions or raise living standards, 
the Government issued a series of edicts designed to curb labor turnover, 
unemployment, absenteeism and lateness. The year 1930 saw suspension of 
unemployment insurance, and changes in the pension rules which made the 
length of employment at one job decisive; 1931, punitive measures against 
“refractory disorganizers of production”; 1932, the introduction of an internal 
passport system, forerunner of the work-book. In 1932 also, factory managers 
were authorized to discharge workers absent without valid reason. 

The stiffest decrees came in 1938 and 1940. The decrees of December 6 
and 27, 1938 introduced compulsory work-books (a practice originated by 
Napoleon III and adopted in 1935 by Hitler) ; compelled workers to give a 
month’s notice before leaving a job; hardened the penalties for absence (20 
minutes’ lateness constituted such absence“) ; and revised vacation and social 
insurance regulations to penalize workers who changed jobs. Full sick bene- 
fits, for example, were henceforth accorded only to union members who 
had spent six years at the same plant; a non-union man who had worked less 


*The original decree spoke of “10 or 15 minates”; workers’ protests compelled a change to 20 min- 
utes in January 1939. 








than two years at one job received only a fourth of his lost wages. Discharges 
for lateness helped factories run on time. “Lunch takes our workers from 15 
to 22 minutes,” boasted the canteen manager of a Moscow tool plant. A 
Kharkov Tractor Works manager observed that its workers “sometimes don’t 
get around to eating their lunch.” 

The decree of June 26, 1940 was, first of all, a national job freeze. It for- 
bade any worker to quit his job without the approval of his plant manager, 
and specified that such approval could be granted only for sickness, old age. 
or admission to special schools. The decree provided: “Workers and employes 
who, of their own will, leave state, cooperative and/or public enterprises shall 
be handed over to the courts and, by sentence of the People’s Judges, con- 
demned to imprisonment. . . .” Furthermore, “for idleness without acceptable 
cause, workers and employes of state, cooperative and public enterprises 
and/or institutions shall be handed over to the courts and, by sentence of the 
People’s Judges, condemned to forced penal labor at their place of employ- 
ment, up to a term of six months, and have withheld up to 25 per cent of their 
wages.” Section 6 of the decree called for criminal prosecution of any plant 
manager who failed to enforce it. (A supplementary law of January 18, 1941 
extended the definition of “idleness” to persons who “fail to comply with 
orders given by the management with regard to overtime work and to work 
to be done on days off.”’) 

Between 1929 and 1940, most Soviet workers had regular shifts of five 
days on, one day off, with a work-day of seven hours. The June 26 decree, 
however, re-established a standard 48-hour work-week (six days of eight 
hours) ; thus, it added an average of seven hours to the work-week. Neverthe- 
less, the decree froze the previous monthly wage rates; piece-work norms were 
also increased. 

These laws of 1938 and 1940 remained unaltered during the war and for 
more than a decade thereafter, although their more stringent penalties were 
not universally applied in the later postwar period. Only three years after 
Stalin’s death—in the midst of a new manpower shortage—have the first 
changes in these decrees appeared. 

No change has been made, however, in the principle of State Labor Reserves 
—conscription of youth for industry—established by a decree of October 2. 
1940, Under this decree, a million boys aged 14-17 were drafted annually for 
six months to two years in railroad. trade and factory schools—followed by 
four years at work ordered by the Soviet Government. Compulsory military 
service for such youths was deferred until the completion of their job assign- 
ments. Punitive measures were provided for any youths leaving the school or 
job. During the war, girls 16 to 18 were included in the factory draft. And on 
June 19, 1947, the Labor Reserve System was formalized as follows: Boys 
14-17 and girls 15-16 to be drafted for railroad and trade schools, boys and 
girls 16-18 for factory schools, boys up to 19 for mining, metallurgy, petro- 
leum and other key industries. The Fourth Five Year Plan provided for 4.5 
million graduates of these schools during 1946-50—more than 10 per cent of 
the number of the workers and employes planned for the national economy at 
the plan’s completion. 
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Forced Labor: The Report of an Ad Hoc Commission of the United 
Nations (1951-53) confirmed in detail what had been first surmised early in 
the 1930s: that slave labor played a major role in Soviet construction and 
industrialization. Such labor was recruited throughout Soviet history from 
among actual or suspected political dissidents—in the early Thirties primarily 
from among farmers resisting collectivization; after World War II, from 
among soldiers, workers and ethnic groups who had had contact with the 
Germans during the war; and in Stalin’s last years from the Jewish com- 
munity. 

In 1922, the Soviet Government announced its prison population as 57,200; 
in 1927, it was 122,700. With the start of industrialization and collectiviza- 
tion, it began to rise; the last officially-announced figure was 242,000 in 1929. 
In November 1929, the Council of People’s Commissars ordered that all per- 
sons “sentenced to deprivation of liberty for a period of more than two years 
be exiled to Corrective Labor Camps in distant parts of the USSR.” Several 
months later, the planning commissions were instructed to “incorporate the 
work performed by those deprived of liberty into the planned economy of the 
USSR.” Power over forced labor was given to the OGPU, renamed the NKVD 
in 1934; the branch of this organization responsible was the GULAG—Main 
Administration for Corrective Labor Camps. By the mid-Thirties, GULAG 
administered an empire larger than many European countries; its slave popu- 
lation was estimated at this time at three million or more; it was in charge of 
all highway construction, numerous coal, copper and gold mines, and vast 
canal and dam-building projects. 

During World War II, a considerable number of forced laborers were re- 
leased to serve in the Soviet Army or to fulfill obligations of wartime treaties: 
many more were transferred from distant camps to swell the factory force. 
Perhaps 15,000 of these managed, in the vicissitudes of the war and postwar 
periods, to reach democratic countries. Their testimony, as well as other evi- 
dence, was gathered by the International Confederation of Free Trade Unions 
in the late Forties. It established the existence of more than 250 major forced- 
labor camps, some with as many as 100,000 workers. The UN Commission 
confirmed the massive scale of Soviet forced labor in 1953. 

The Soviet Government has never released any economic statistics about 
its forced labor population. The data which follow on wages and living 
conditions, therefore, apply only to the remaining “free” workers—not to 
those who toiled, as one camp inmate put it, on “the dark side of the moon.” 

Living Standards: In the mid-Thirties, the tempo of forced capital accu- 
mulation slackened somewhat. Yet, in 1937 the average worker’s real wage 
was still a fifth below the 1928 level. A comparison made in 1938 by the 
International Labor Office of Soviet real wages with the purchasing power of 
workers abroad presented this picture: In order to buy a liter of milk, an 
egg, and a kilogram each of bread, wheat flour, beef, butter, potatoes, sugar 
and macaroni, the Soviet worker had to work 24 hours and 55 minutes. This 
was twice as long as the worker in Poland, Estonia and Latvia; almost four 
times as long as the worker in Denmark, Sweden and Britain; and six times 
as long as the worker in the United States. 
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World War II caused great devastation in the Soviet Union. Nevertheless, 
with all due allowances, recovery in the USSR was significantly slower for the 
worker than in other European nations. While most European workers had 
bettered their peak prewar living standards by 1951, Soviet labor, to judge by 
official statistics, did not match 1937 standards until 1954, The gap between 
Soviet workers and those of other nations has, in fact, widened. Italian 
workers under Mussolini in 1938 earned only 8 per cent more than those of 
the USSR; in 1950, the Italian worker was 71 per cent more prosperous. 
Austrian workers, who had earned 50 per cent more than Soviet ones before 
the war, earned twice as much in 1950. Norwegian workers, whose real wages 
had been 2.8 times as high, now earned six times more. 

The average Soviet worker in 1950 had to work 19 minutes for a pound of 
bread (France: 9 minutes), two hours for a pound of sugar (Sweden: 9 min- 
utes), five hours for a pound of pork chops (Italy: two hours), six hours for 
a pound of butter (West Germany: two hours), and 22 hours for a pound of 
tea (Britain: 114 hours). 

Elsewhere in the world, Chilean workers, who lived at Soviet standards in 
1938, earned 164 per cent higher real wages in 1950. Australian and Ameri- 
can workers, who had been respectively three and four times more prosperous 
than Russians before the war, now earned seven times as much as Soviet 
workers. At Stalin’s death, the disparity in real wages between the average 
Russian and the average American worker was twice as great as in 1913 
an ironic sociological commentary on the Soviet Union’s claim that it is a 
workers’ state and on America’s “capitalist” fetish. 

The Caste System: “Average” wage figures for Soviet labor are decep- 
live, especially in comparing recent conditions with those of the Twenties. 
Ever since Stalin called a special conference of business executives in June 
1931 to denounce “the leftist practice of wage equalization,” the Soviet regime 
has been broadening the economic gap between the factory elite and manag- 
ers, on the one hand, and the ordinary mass of workers, on the other. Soviet 
statistics on “average” wages in a given factory lump the wages paid to the 
director and his staff, the local Party and trade-union functionaries, and spe- 
cialist engineers and technicians with the wages of production workers skilled 
and unskilled. An October 1934 study showed, however, that while 2 per cen! 
of “wage earners and salaried workers” in Soviet industry earned more than 
500 rubles a month, 79 per cent earned less than 240; a third of them, in fact, 
earned less than 120. At that time, the highest-paid Soviet workers received 
more than 28 times as much as the lowest-paid ones. Inequality of earnings 
increased during the war, and by 1949 the ratio between the highest-paid and 
lowest-paid workers was 50-1. (The “average” wage at this time was officially 
620 rubles a month.) Outside the factory, members of the Academy of Science 
received 5,000 rubles a month in addition to their regular salaries, while 
Stalin Prize Winners received up to 200,000 rubles. Top industrial and Gov- 
ernment executives also receive substantial monetary rewards, as well as 
priority rights to vacation resorts, better housing and scarce consumer items. 

Soviet taxation has helped create, and perpetuates, the new ruling caste. 
Listed in second place in the 10-point program of The Communist Manifesto 
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was a “heavy progressive or graduated income tax.” Replacement of indirect 
taxes by a graduated income tax was also high on the petition of the workers 
massacred on Bloody Sunday, 1905. The Soviet Government relies primarily 
on indirect, regressive taxes. 

Since 1930, the Soviet Government has been obtaining 60 7 cent of its 
revenue from the so-called “turnover tax,” a tax on goods «| > point of 
production. This tax is passed on to the consumer in the form of increased 
prices. Heavy industrial goods are largely exempt from the tax, and the 
steepest rates fall on basic necessities—bread, cotton cloth, etc. For such 
necessities, the tax often represents two-thirds or more of the price paid by 
the consumer. 

Income taxes furnish less than 10 per cent of Soviet revenue. The tax is low 
compared to other modern nations, and favors the upper-income brackets. In 
1950, when a kilogram of butter cost 40 rubles, all workers earning more than 
150 rubles monthly were taxed, but only an 82-ruble tax was levied on a 
monthly income of 1,000 rubles. The top surtax—for all salaries above 1,000 
rubles—was a flat 13 per.cent. Thus, while a worker earning 700 rubles a 
month retained 656, an Academician directing a laboratory, who earned 
13,000, took home 11,360 rubles. Largely thanks to this system, less than 10 
per cent of Soviet savings-bank depositors in 1950 held more than two-thirds 
of the deposits. 

The industrial profits tax provides another 10 per cent of Soviet income. 
This tax, too, ultimately acts to hold down labor’s living standards, for it 
compels income from consumer industry to flow into heavy industry. In 
1940, the profit tax in the oil industry was 35 per cent, in iron and steel 25 
per cent; the tax on light and textile industries, on the other hand, was 90 
per cent and on the food industry 84.1 per cent. 

Finally, about 10 per cent of the Soviet revenue derives from state loans 
—lottery bonds and the like. Great efforts are expended to make participation 
universal; workers are required to subscribe three or four weeks’ wages. 

The tax structure of the Soviet Union, therefore, like its wage system, acts 
to promote and maintain social inequity. At the same time, the tax pattern, 
like the state budget, limits the natural expansion of consumer goods and 
services which might be expected to result from labor’s rising productivity, 
and which might place a livable floor under the stratified wage system. The 
Soviet distribution system itself furnishes little stimulus to mass consumption. 
In 1912, Russia had 1,166,000 department stores, wholesale units and retail 
stores; by 1937, this had been cut to 228,000 distribution stores. With Gov- 
ernment stores often short in quantity, a high proportion of goods in the 
postwar period were sold in the black and grey markets at prices only the 
privileged could afford. 

In the housing field, conditions for the majority of workers are worse than 
in 1913. More often than not, 12 people crowd into a single apartment. 

In 1912, the average housing space per person in Moscow was 7.4 square 
meters—a room, roughly, 8 x 10 feet. Even then, 40 per cent of Moscow 
dwelling units were considered overcrowded. By 1928, three-fourths of Soviet 
factory workers had less than 6 square meters, and more than a fifth had 
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less than 5 square meters. Although all of the Five Year Plans have projected 
ambitious housing programs, these were generally cut back and their re- 
sources diverted to heavy industry and transport. (Only 40 per cent of the 
1933-37 housing plan was fulfilled.) Furthermore, the new housing that was 
built often lacked basic facilities. A Soviet study of urban housing built in 
1935 showed that 32 per cent had no water supply, 38 per cent had no sewage 
facilities, 92 per cent had no gas supply, and 54 per cent lacked central heating. 

According to the Soviet Government, the Fourth Five Year Plan (1946-50) 
for new and restored housing was overfulfilled. Nevertheless, the “average” 
Muscovite in 1950 had only 3.65 square meters of housing space (5 x 8 feet) 
—half that of his 1912 counterpart. And into this average for Moscow—capital 
and showplace of the USSR—are reckoned the ample quarters reserved for 
the leading members of the Party, Government, industrial, Army and security 
apparatus, and the nation’s outstanding artists, scientists and entertainers.* 

Trade Unions: The vast process of social polarization carried out under 
Stalin could not occur without the complete emasculation of trade unions. Even 
as he crushed the Workers’ Opposition in 1921, Lenin had admitted that “our 
present government is such that the proletariat, organized to the last man, 
must protect itself against it. And we must use the workers’ organizations for 
the protection of the workers against their government.” Accordingly, while 
the struggle to succeed Lenin was going on, the unions under Tomsky’s leader- 
ship helped Russian workers receive a decent share of the NEP recovery. 
Staging occasional strikes against private enterprise, they thus also helped set 
labor standards for state industries. The ratio of highest to lowest paid workers 
was only 344-1. When the First Five Year Plan was announced, the trade 
unions opposed its stress on heavy industry; Tomsky and others argued that 
this would lower workers’ living standards, and urged a parallel development 
of consumer industries. By that time, however, Tomsky’s supporters were al- 
ready being accused of the heresy of “Right deviationism.” 

At the 8th Congress of Trade Unions, on December 28, 1928, Tomsky spoke 
bitterly. He blamed the growth of wildcat strikes in Soviet industry on union 
officials who paid little attention to workers’ problems. He accused the Soviet 
authorities of violating collective agreements, and implied that they were 
attempting to depress wages still further. He demanded now what he had 
opposed since the Workers’ Opposition was defeated: the return of free dis- 
cussion and free elections in the unions. Critics of the Government now, he 
said, “were sure to be labeled Mensheviks or counter-revolutionaries.” 

This was Tomsky’s last speech as a trade-union leader. On June 2, 1929, 
he was replaced as trade-union chairman by Nikolai M. Shvernik, and at the 
16th Party Congress (1930) Tomsky was dropped from the Party Politburo. 





*Not all tendencies in Soviet life point toward “accumulation of wealth at one pole’’ and the “‘accumula- 
tion of misery, agony of toil, slavery, ignerance, brutality, mental degradation at the opposite pole."’ Every 
Soviet citizen is entitled to free medical care, primary education, and a substantial number of social serv- 
ices (such as day nurseries for the children of working mothers). It should be noted, however, that 
these equalitarian elements of Soviet life were without exception introduced in the 1920s; the tendency in 
later years has been toward their curtailment. In the 1930s, the Soviet Government introduced tuition fees 
for secondary and higher education, abolished unemployment insurance, and revised pension and sick- 
benefit laws to curb job mobility. As for medical care, part-time private practice has persisted into the 
1950s; numerous Soviet patients require—and pay for—better care than Government clinics will provide. 
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A Congress resolution proclaimed: 

“The trade unions have now removed their bankrupt leaders and have begun 
a determined fight against the elements of ‘trade unionism’ and opportunism in 
the trade-union movement. Today the basic factor in energizing and improv- 
ing the entire work of the trade unions must be socialist competition and its 
offspring, the shock brigades.” 

Tomsky’s followers were silenced by a Congress resolution which declared: 
“The Party rejects with determination such ‘freedom’ of criticism which the 
Right elements demand in order to defend their anti-Leninist political line.” 
A purge of the “Right elements” followed and lasted almost a decade. After 
Tomsky’s suicide, his political associates Rykov and Bukharin were executed 
as “agents of fascism.” His union adherents also perished. At the 18th 
Party Congress in 1939, Shvernik announced that only 4 per cent of the old 
membership of trade-union central committees had retained their posts. By 
1940, a Soviet law text explained: “Formally, the Soviet trade unions are not 
a Party organization, but in fact they are carrying out the directives of the 
Party. Al! leading organs of the trade unions consist primarily of Com- 
munists who execute the Party line in the entire work of the trade unions.” 

In March 1947, the Soviet Government resumed the practice of concluding 
“collective agreements” between unions and industry. The decree which did 
so stressed strange aims for such agreements: greater output, substitution of 
piece rates for time rates, higher norms. Trud, the state trade-union organ, 
emphasized that “the main stipulation of the contracted obligation must be 
an increased demand from every worker. Without strengthening labor dis- 
cipline and without ruthless struggle against the violators of state and labor 
discipline—grabbers and loafers—there can be no real fulfillment of obliga- 
tions laid down in the collective agreement.” V. V. Kuznetzov, then head of 
the trade unions (later Deputy Foreign Minister and Ambassador to Peking), 
made it plain that wages were outside the unions’ scope: “As for wages, it is 
well known that rates of wages for workers, engineering-technical personnel 
and office employes are established only by Government decision. Such an 
arrangement remains in force.” 

In April 1949, the 10th All-Union Congress of Trade Unions, first since 
1932, adopted the new union statutes and by-laws. According to these rules, 
the first function of the unions is to organize “socialist competition,” increase 
labor productivity and lower production costs; the second, to participate “in 
devising a system of wages guided by the socialist principle of pay according 
to amount and quality of labor”; the third, to “spread the work-experience of 
leading workers and employes, innovators in production and science.” 
(“Innovators” play the same role in postwar Soviet industry that Stakhanovites 
did in the Thirties.) Those aspects of union activity of benefit to the workers 
were listed later; these are primarily in the cultural and welfare fields— 
administration of medical aid, sanatoriuins, libraries, factory cafeterias and 
housing, promotion of physical culture, etc. Last in the official list of union 
functions: “To appear in the name of workers and employes before state and 
social agencies on problems of labor, living conditions and culture.” Only 23 
per cent of the delegates at this Congress, according to the Soviet Government, 
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were workers; 43 per cent were full-time trade-union officials, and 72 per cent 
were members of the Communist party. 

Workers’ Party? Although their practical labor policies hardly repre- 
sent progress over those of 19th-century capitalists, Communist leaders still 
describe their party as “the vanguard of the working class.” In Lenin’s day, 
this claim was tenable. Persons classified as workers formed 61.7 per cent 
of the Bolshevik membership in 1905. With the Revolution and Civil War, 
however, this fell below 50 per cent. Those of working-class origin still 
formed 41 per cent of Party members in 1921 (28 per cent were peasants, 31 
per cent employes and others). In the Twenties, the Party made a spirited 
effort to increase its proletarian base, adopting new rules in 1922 which dis- 
couraged the admission of non-workers. Nevertheless, it never reached its 
goal of a party 50-per-cent “workers at the bench.” In July 1932, only 43.5 
per cent of Party members were workers (though not necessarily production 
workers). 

On December 10, 1932, however, the Party Central Committee ordered a 
comprehensive purge, and in the next five years more than 1.5 million of the 
party’s 3.5 million members and candidates were lopped off the rolls. At 
the same time, Stalin proclaimed a drive to bring the “industrial and technical 
intelligentsia” into the Party. “No ruling class,” he had said earlier, “has 
managed without its own intelligentsia.” Engineers, bureaucrats, military 
officers, business executives, foremen, Stakhanovites and intellectuals were 
welcomed. By the end of 1934, only 9.3 per cent of a greatly reduced Com- 
munist party’s members were workers. After 1934, the Party stopped reveal- 
ing its social composition. 

Enlistment of the new “intelligentsia” was accompanied by expansion of the 
Party apparatus of paid officials and functionaries. In 1922, when the Party 
had 528,000 members, only 15,325 of them (one in 35) were reported as re- 
sponsible Party officials. After 1934, such precise figures were not given, 
although occasionally candid statements pierced the veil. In 1937, Stalin in 
a speech roughly calculated the Party’s “generals,” “officers” and “command 
staff” at 194,000—almost 10 per cent of the Party’s members at the time. 

Only vague estimates can be made of the Party’s postwar social composition. 
From time to time, scattered items in the Soviet provincial press have boasted 
that 15 or 20 per cent of new members in a given district were workers by 
origin, but no national figures were announced at either of the two postwar 
party congresses. A good index to the leadership group, however, is provided 
by the educational qualifications of Congress delegates. At the 17th Congress 
(1934), about 10 per cent of the delegates were college graduates; at the 19tth 
(1952), more than 58 per cent. Since Soviet production workers are con- 
scripted from lower and labor-reserve schools, it seems clear that few of the 
Party’s “generals,” “officers” and “command staff,” at least, are workers. 

Nevertheless, the Soviet regime continues to pretend that it represents and 
serves Russia’s workers. “As opposed to capitalist countries,” Georgi Malen- 
kov told the 19th Party Congress in October 1952, “all the national income in 
the Soviet Union goes to the working people.” 
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3. Regimentation in Central Europe 


(1944-1952) 


“In all the forms of transition to socialism, an absolute and decisive re- 
quirement is political leadership of the working class headed by its van- 
guard.”—Nikita Khrushchev, Soviet Communist Secretary, February 13, 


1956. 


N JuLy 29, 1944, Soviet armies under Marshal Konstantin Rokossovsky 
O reached the industrial suburbs of Warsaw. At 8:15 P.m., Moscow’s 
Polish-language radio called on the workers for “direct, active struggle in 
the streets of Warsaw, in its houses, factories and stores. . . . Poles, the time 
of liberation is at hand! Poles, to arms!” On August 1, the workers rose, 
and for 63 days battled eight German divisions. The Soviet Army did not 
move to help them. More than 200,000 men and women were killed or 
wounded before Warsaw surrendered on October 2. A few weeks later, 
the Soviet Government recognized a Communist-run committee previously 
formed in Moscow as the “Provisional Government of Liberated Democratic 
Poland”; it entered the ruins of Warsaw with Marshal Rokossovsky’s army 
on January 17, 1945, 

On February 25, 1948, aging President Eduard Benes of Czechoslovakia 
faced Communist chief Klement Gottwald in Prague’s Hrdcany Castle. Below, 
in Wenceslas Square, Benes saw 100,000 armed Communists. In five pre- 
ceding days, Communist police and paramilitary forces had seized Prague’s 
strong points and democratic party headquarters, Gottwald demanded that 
Benes approve a new cabinet, handpicked by the Communists in defiance 
of the majority parties. “You are talking to me like Hitler,” Benes told 
Gottwald, and capitulated. 

In the three-and-a-half years between the uprising of the Warsaw popula- 
tion and the Communist coup in Prague, workers in eight nations of Central 
Europe—Yugoslavia, Poland, Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, Albania, Czech- 
oslovakia, and the Soviet zone of Germany—were subjected to Soviet 
economic exploitation and to the destruction of their political and trade- 
union rights. Yet only a few months after Gottwald forced out Benes one 
country—-Yugoslavia—had already left the Soviet orbit, and by March 
1953, when Stalin died, labor in other countries was fighting back. 

How did this happen? What role did labor play in Central Europe and 
how did Communism alter it? What has happened to democratic socialist 
parties under the impact of Communist power? How has the worker fared? 

The Background: Democratic socialist parties were founded throughout 
Central Europe in the last quarter of the 19th century, Their strength was 
concentrated in the industrial regions: Germany, western and central Poland, 
Bohemia and Moravia, metropolitan Budapest. Such cities as Berlin, Leip- 
zig, Dresden and Halle; Prague, Karlsbad and Pilsen; Warsaw, Lodz and 
Poznan were Socialist strongholds before World War I. Industrial workers 
organized in powerful trade unions and democratic socialist parties won 
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higher living standards and enlightened social legislation in post-1919 Ger- 
many, Austria, Czechoslovakia, Finland and the Baltic States. 

In the Balkans, village life predominated. Despite British and French— 
later German—investment, industrialization and urbanization moved slowly. 
In these countries, peasant parties (sometimes called by that name, some- 
times called Agrarians, Small Farmers, Populists) were the main democratic 
force. Some of these groups (e.g., the Agrarian Union of Bulgaria) followed 
the pre-1917 teachings of the Russian Socialist Revolutionaries. Other 
peasant leaders, however, were wary of Socialists as well as Communists 
because of forcible farm collectivization and religious persecution under 
Soviet rule. There was no strong democratic party which represented both 
industrial workers and small farmers. In Czechoslovakia, Poland, Finland 
and the Baltic States, however, democratic peasant parties cooperated with 
substantial Socialist movements, 

Poland: Although their country was partitioned until 1918 and ruled by 
military men after 1926, Polish workers were well organized and vigorous 
in fighting for their economic rights. In 1939, two-thirds of them—more than 
a million men—belonged to unions. Most of the unions were under the aegis 
of the Polish Socialist party (PPS), founded in 1892. The PPS grew 
steadily during the 1920s and polled 12 per cent of the vote in the last 
national election in which it participated (1928). Increased trade-union 
strength in the Thirties showed that the party’s influence was also mounting. 
Between 1936 and 1938, the Socialists organized an effective series of sit- 
down strikes, and in 1938-39 they scored important gains in municipal elec- 
tions. By 1939, too, they had established friendly relations with the demo- 
cratic Peasant party, also in opposition to the quasi-dictatorship. “On the 
eve of the war,” writes British historian Hugh Seton-Watson, “it was clear 
that in conditions of political freedom these two parties would have had a 
majority of the people.” 

Despite existing restrictions on freedom, Polish law limited the work week 
to 46 hours from 1918 to 1933, 48 hours thereafter. Overtime was limited 
and well paid; night work, Sunday work and child labor (under the age of 
15) were generally banned. Youth under 18 and women were barred from 
heavy industry. Polish farmers were productive, and few Polish workers 
lacked basic consumer necessities, 

Polish Communists were a minor party, weakened by factional struggle. 
Moscow liquidated the entire leadership in 1936-7 and the Party was dis- 
solved in 1938 by a Comintern edict. Three years later, when the Soviet 
Government began to work for a postwar Communist regime in Poland, it 
started with new leaders. 

In September 1939, when Poland was occupied by Nazi and Soviet forces, 
Polish workers carried the struggle for freedom underground. The Socialists 
organized resistance units called the WRN—initials for “Liberty, Equality, 
Independence”—and joined the Peasants and two other prewar opposition 
parties in sponsoring the Polish Home Army and the new Government-in- 
exile. In August 1943, these four parties jointly pledged complete political 
democracy, broad land reform and public ownership of basic industry 
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after the war; labor, they agreed, should be recognized as “the greatest 
social value, and the foundation of the economic development and welfare 
of the country.” 

In Nazi-ruled Polish territory, meanwhile, large numbers of Polish work- 
ers were deported to factories in the Reich, In Soviet-held territory, hun- 
dreds of thousands were shipped to forced-labor areas in northern Russia, 
Siberia and Central Asia. Among the first seized were leaders of the demo- 
cratic Jewish Socialist Bund.* In 1903, the Bund had fought within the 
Russian Social Democratic party against Lenin’s concept of a centralized, 
conspiratorial party; in 1917, it had opposed the Bolsheviks in the Soviets. 
After World War I, this Jewish Socialist party had continued its work in 
independent Poland and Lithuania, When the USSR annexed the three 
Baltic States in 1940, many Bund leaders in Lithuania—together with 
hundreds of other leading Baltic trade unionists and Social Democrats— 
were arrested by the NKVD. Other Jewish Socialists in the Baltic States and 
Poland who managed to survive were seized by the Gestapo a year later. 

Shortly after Hitler attacked Russia (June 22, 1941), the Soviet Gov- 
ernment recognized the Polish Government-in-exile. But when the Nazi 
assault had been repulsed, the USSR began favoring its own Polish regime. 
headed by Moscow-trained Boleslaw Bierut. Though the recognized leaders of 
the PPS and underground WRN (Taddeusz Arciszewski, Jan Kwapinski, 
Adam Ciolkosz) supported the Government-in-exile, Edward Osubka-Mor- 
awski and Jozef Cyrankiewicz of the PPS, political unknowns before the 
war, joined Bierut’s so-called “Lublin Committee.” Another member was 
Wladyslaw Gomulka, a Communist labor organizer since the 1920s, who 
had joined a workers’ battalion in the 1939 defense of Warsaw, and in 
1942 organized a new underground Communist party. After the Soviet 
Army entered Warsaw, when Moscow made it plain it would ignore the 
Government-in-exile (now headed by Socialist Arciszewski), the Western 
powers persuaded Stalin at Yalta (February 1945) to broaden the Bierut 
regime by including Peasant leader Stanislaw Mikolajczyk and to promise 
free elections. A few weeks later, the Soviet Government invited 16 re- 
sistance leaders to Moscow to discuss Poland’s future. Among them were 
Socialists Kasimierz Puzak and Antoni Pajdak. On May 3, 1945, Molotov 
announced that the 16 had been arrested for “diversionary activities.” Puzak 
was sentenced to 18 months’ imprisonment, Pajdak to five years. 

Over the next year, Communist terror was directed against Mikolajczyk’s 
reorganized peasant movement, the People’s party. In the fall of 1945, 
Kojdar, a member of the party’s executive committee, was slain by local 
Communists in Przemysl, while Scibiorek, its general secretary, was killed 
by security troops. In March 1946, some 1,200 of the 2,000 delegates to 
a peasant cooperative congress were arrested; trusted Communists replaced 
them. 





*Henryk Erlich, a former deputy of the Petrograd Soviet, and Victor Alter were the most prominent Jewish 
Socialist leaders seized. Imprisoned and condemned to death for “‘collaboration with the fascists,’ they were 
released by Stalin and Lavrenti Beria in August 1941 when they agreed to help form a world Jewish anti- 
Nazi committee. They disappeared in December 1941. The Soviet Government later announced that they had 
been shot as “‘Nazi agents.”’ 
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In mid-1946, the Communist regime turned on the Sociaiists. In November, 
on the eve of the general elections, more than 300 Socialists, running as in- 
dependents against the Government bloc, were arrested and forced to with- 
draw from the race. Terror was directed against the Socialists because the 
workers were supporting them: In 1947 elections to Workers’ Committees, 
Socialists won 63 per cent of the seats, while the Communists received only 
21 per cent. During May and June of 1947, another 200 independent 
Socialists were imprisoned, Six of their leaders were court-martialed, among 
them Puzak, back from Soviet imprisonment and now sentenced to 10 years 
in a Polish jail—where he died. Despite these arrests, the Polish Socialists 
resisted merger with the Communists for three years after the war. In 
March 1948, the police purged the entire Socialist executive committee of 
industrial Lodz, and carried out similar dismissals throughout the country. 
Finally, on December 15, 1948, Cyrankiewicz led the purged PPS into a 
fusion congress with the Communists. 

Germany: The Social Democratic party (SPD), founded in Leipzig* in 
1863, became Germany’s strongest party in 1912, with 4 million of the 12 
million votes cast, In the election of June 1920. Social Democrats and In- 
dependent Socialists received more than 11 million votes, two-fifths of the 
electorate. Between 1883 and 1929, German trade unions won an impressive 
code of labor and social legislation—the most advanced in the world at 
the time—and high living standards. In 1928, some 5.7 million workers 
belonged to Social Democratic and Christian trade unions, and the real 
wages of German workers were 6 per cent higher than in 1913—despite 
wartime economic waste and the ruinous inflation of the mid-Twenties. 
In the Reichstag election of 1928, the Nazi party received less than a million 
votes. 

Throughout the Weimar Republic’s life, Nationalist paramilitary organi- 
zations, Hitler’s Nazis, and the Communist party (KPD) led by Ernst 
Thaelmann and Wilhelm Pieck attacked its institutions and liberties. When 
the world economic depression struck and 6 million German workers lost 
their jobs, voters turned against the democratic parties that had held office 
Socialist, Catholic and liberal alike. Nazis and Communists were the main 
beneficiaries. By 1930, the Nazi vote reached 6 million: in November 1932. 
it was 13 million—a third of the electorate. In that last free election, the 
Communist party received 16 per cent; the Social Democrats were reduced 
to 20 per cent. 

As the depression deepened, the combined force of the Nazis and Com- 
munists became strong enough to paralyze every cabinet. On the eve of the 
world economic crisis, the Communists had singled out democratic socialism 
as their main enemy; the program adopted at the Sixth (1928) Congress 
of the Communist International, as Stalin then described it, “lays stress on 
Social Democracy as forming the main support of capitalism within the 
working class and the chief enemy of Communism.” In 1931, Germany’s 
Socialist and Catholic labor leaders appealed to the Communists for a 


* Throughout the SPD"s history, it has been as strong in what is now Soviet Germany—Brandenburg, Meck- 
lenburg, Pomerania, Saxony and Thuringia—as in the Ruhr basin and the North Sea ports. 
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common front to save the Republic. The KPD rejected the appeal: Such 
action, they said, would “only disarm the proletariat.” 

In May 1932, the Socialist Government of Prussia was overthrown by 
votes of Nazis, Nationalists and Communists on a motion introduced by 
Communist Wilhelm Pieck. This key blow enabled Nationalist Chancellor 
Franz von Papen to wrest control of the Prussian police from the Socialists. 
Henceforth, labor could no longer look to the police for protection against 
growing Nazi terror. Twice in 1932, Communists in the Reichstag intro- 
duced, and the Nazis backed, motions which forced new national elections, 
thus increasing general unrest amid economic crisis. In October, Communists 
and Nazis joined in a strike against Berlin’s municipal transit system. When 
Hitler became Chancellor on January 30, 1933, rank-and-file German Com- 
munists—including thousands of militant workers— paid for their leaders’ 
collaboration with the Nazis. The KPD was outlawed and thousands of 
Communist workers jailed. Thaelmann was to die in a concentration camp, 
but Pieck, Walter Ulbricht and others escaped. During most of the Nazi 
era (1933-1945), they were in Moscow. The Social Democrats voted against 
the Reichstag Enabling Act giving Hitler dictatorial powers; Hitler responded 
by jailing Socialists en masse, destroying the free trade unions and “abolish- 
ing unemployment” by conscription of labor for war industry. 


I May 1945, Wilhelm Pieck and Walter Ulbricht arrived from Moscow to 

reestablish the KPD in Berlin and the Soviet occupation zone. In the next 
six weeks, the Communists discussed the creation of a united labor party 
for all Germany with a group of relatively little known Social Democrats in 
Berlin (headed by Otto Grotewohl, Max Fechner and Erich Gniffke). But 
on June 19—a few days after Marshal Zhukov, Soviet Military Governor, 
authorized the establishment of four parties in the Soviet Zone (Com- 
munists, Social Democrats, Christian Democrats and Liberal Democrats) — 
Ulbricht announced that there could be no Communist-Social Democratic 
merger without “ideological clarification.” 

In the months that followed, Soviet Military Government installed German 
Communists in key positions. In the Central Administration of the Soviet 
Zone, Communists became ministers of interior, police, propaganda, per- 
sonnel and youth education. In the governments of the five Soviet-occupied 
provinces, Communists were appointed to run the ministries of police, in- 
terior, propaganda and personnel. In Mecklenburg, 64 out of 74 mayors, 
appointed by Soviet Military Government, were Communists; in the 26 
districts of Thuringia, 23 police chiefs and three-quarters of all police 
officers were KPD members. Communists were also assigned the main 
positions in the Berlin city government and in Radio Berlin as well as at 
the Leipzig and Dresden radio stations. Communist newspapers reached a 
total run of four million copies—four times as many as the other three 
parties combined. Democratic newspapers were heavily censored and denied 
paper and printing facilities. Millions of Communist leaflets and placards 
were distributed and posted on the walls of every city and town in the 
Soviet Zone, and several hundred thousand copies of pamphlets by Ulbricht, 
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Pieck and other Communist leaders were on display at every newsstand and 
book store. 

In Schwerin, the modern Socialist printing plant which had been expro- 
priated by the Nazis in May 1933 was seized by the Communists in July 1945. 
just as the first Social Democratic publication was about to come off the 
presses. In Magdeburg, Social Democrats were told by the Soviet Com- 
mandant that they could not publish their paper because of “newsprint 
difficulties,” although the SPD itself had sufficient stocks on hand. In 
Chemnitz, the Social Democratic printing plant was wrecked. 

By October 1945, Social Democrats who at first had favored a nation-wide 
united labor party had developed serious doubts, In November, Grotewohl. 
then SPD Chairman of the Soviet Zone, told a public meeting that demo- 
cratic assurances were essential before the Socialists would consider the 
Communist offer. Soviet censors banned publication of Grotewohl’s speech. 
At a conference of the two parties on December 20-21, Grotewohl came out 
flatly against merger unless it was on a Germany-wide basis. “We are con- 
vinced,” he said, “that unity in the Soviet Zone alone will make it impossible 
to achieve the unity of the working class in the rest of Germany.” Again 
Grotewohl’s address was not published anywhere in the Soviet Zone. 
Readers of the Soviet-controlled press learned only that the conference had 
adopted a resolution favoring merger. 

Meanwhile, Soviet officials launched a campaign of intimidation to break 
Socialist opposition, In Halle, Socialist editor Hugo Saupe was forced to 
surrender first-page space for Communist editorials directed against SPD 
independence. In Zwickau, the Socialist paper was suspended because it 
opposed fusion: it resumed publication with pro-Communist editors. During 
the same period, hundreds of Social Democratic officials were dismissed 
from central and local administrative posts by Soviet Military Government 
on charges of “corruption” and “incompetence.” Discharge from public 
service meant. among other things, surrendering Category I and II food 
ration cards for semi-starvation Category V, lowest in the scale. 

At SPD meetings everywhere, Communist “observers” took stenographic 
notes for the Soviet commandant, and Socialist executive committees were 
forced to deliver minutes of their meetings to the Soviet administration. In 
East Berlin and other cities, house and block wardens (a Nazi institution 
restored by Soviet Military Government) went from door to door interrogat- 
ing Socialists on their attitude toward fusion, and sent reports to the NKVD. 
The Chairman of the Social Democratic party of Thuringia, Dr. Hermann 
Brill, an anti-Nazi who had spent seven years in prison and the Buchenwald 
concentration camp. wrote to a friend: 

“After having been arrested twice by the Russian authorities and after 
constant threats of being court-martialed and shot, | have been forced to 
resign from my position. . . . The last few months have brought back the 
events of 1933.” 

By January 1946, the Sachsenhausen concentration camp was known to 
hold at least 83 Social Democratic officials, of whom 30 had previously been 
appointed to administrative posts by Soviet Military Government. Among 
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the inmates were the Deputy Mayor of Potsdam, the police chief of Halle, two 
SPD district chairmen and a trade-union secretary. 

Despite the reign of terror, the Central Committee of the Social Demo- 
cratic party of the Soviet Zone on January 15, 1946 adopted a resolution 
opposing merger with the Communists unless it was approved by an elected 
national convention. The Soviet Army forbade publication of this decision 
in the Socialist press. A Dresden paper which tried to print the resolution 
was immediately suppressed. 

At the end of January, Marshal Zhukov summoned a Social Democratic 
leader and stated that he wanted a united party not later than May 1. If the 
Socialists agreed, Zhukov hinted, the Soviet occupation force would be re- 
duced, And, according to Walter Ulbricht, Zhukov offered to place 4,000 
factories at the disposal of the Germans which “really belong to the Soviets” 
as reparations, 

On February 11, 1946, the Central Committee, including Grotewohl, finally 
voted eight to three (with four members abstaining) for merger with the 
Communists. But Berlin workers refused to accept the decision. On March 
1, two thousand Socialist delegates met in a stormy five-hour session in West 
Berlin, overwhelmingly repudiated the Central Committee and voted for a 
democratic referendum. The Soviet-controlled press and radio denounced 
this action as a plot of “pro-fascist and reactionary elenents.” The main 
target of abuse was Kurt Schumacher, one-armed veteran of ten years in 
Nazi concentration camps and leader of the SPD in West Germany. He had. 
in fact, fought against a united front with the Communists from the first 
days after his release. 

On March 31, Social Democrats in the three Western sectors of Berlin 
went to the polls and defeated merger with the Communists by a 7-1 margin. 
Armed with this clear mandate, a Party Congress of Berlin Social Demo- 
crats met on April 7, expelled Grotewohl and his supporters and elected new 
leaders. In the Soviet Zone, despite the clear verdict of the Secial Democratic 
workers, unity of the two parties was proclaimed under Soviet auspices on 
April 21. The Social Democratic party was liquidated and the new party— 
with many of its rank-and-file already in NKVD concentration camps—was 
named the Socialist Unity party (SED). This party took over the so-called 
German Democratic Republic which the Soviet authorities installed in the 
Pankow district of Berlin in 1949. 

Between 1946 and 1949, however, the new Social Democratic party of 
Berlin, headed by Mayor Ernst Reuter, Franz Neumann and Otto Suhr, be- 
came a militant rallying-point for the entire population of the Soviet occupa- 
tion zone. During the Soviet blockade of Berlin in 1948 and early 1949, 
the Berlin Social Democrats and trade-unionists helped greatly to convert a 
grave threat to peace into one of democracy’s major victories after World 
War II. For workers throughout the Soviet zone and beyond, Berlin Social 
Democracy became a symbol of future liberty. 

Hungary, Rumania and Bulgaria: Because the governments of these 
three countries were allied with the Axis in World War II, Soviet occupation 
authorities freely dictated major decisions in the first year after the war. 
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In Rumania, Soviet Deputy Foreign Minister Andrei Vishinsky compelled 
the formation of a “Fatherland Front” cabinet including members of the 
previously insignificant Communist party. In Hungary, Soviet Commissioner 
Kliment Voroshilov forced the popular Small Farmers party to share the 
Government with the Communists even after it had won 57 per cent of the 
votes in a free election. In Bulgaria, Soviet pressure quickly forced the re- 
moval of democrat G. M, Dimitrov as general secretary of the Agrarian 
Union; by the summer of 1946, 35 of the 80 members of the Agrarians’ 
supreme council (as well as 15 members of the Socialist central committee) 
were in prison or concentration camps. 

Installing Communists in the ministries of interior and justice, the Soviet 
occupation authorities paved the way for decimation of the majority parties. 
In Hungary, a full year of arrests of Small Farmers leaders was climaxed 
in February 1947, when Soviet security troops abducted Bela Kovacs, gen- 
eral secretary of the party and editor of its daily newspaper. 

In Hungary, too, a multi-staged campaign was carried out against the 
Socialists and trade unions. Charles Peyer, General Secretary of the Hun- 
garian Trade Union Council and recognized leader of the Social Democrats, 
had spent the last year of the war in the Mauthausen concentration camp. 
On his return, he found the Soviet Army had barred many of his former 
colleagues from politics because they had held union posts before the war. 
Factory elections, in which the Communists had been badly defeated, were 
voided and the Social Democrats forced to share union leadership on a 50-50 
basis with the Communists. Peyer opposed this agreement, but a majority 
of the Social Democratic central committee went along. Communist police 
pressure soon compelled Peyer to flee the country. 

Two groups of Social Democrats now remained—a group favoring merger 
with the Communists (led by Arpad Szakasits, George Marosan and Zoltan 
Horvath) and a “center” group (headed by Anna Kethly and Antal Ban). 
In February 1948, the Communists demanded the expulsion of Ban and Miss 
Kethly from the Social Democratic party. In June 1948, the Communists 
absorbed the remaining “Social Democrats” in a new Hungarian Workers 
party. The merger, according to Communist Matyas Rakosi, was “based 
on Leninist-Stalinist principles.” On June 6-7, 1950, the Communists 
carried out a mass arrest of 200 Socialists and 4,000 trade-unionists. Among 
them were Ban and Miss Kethly; Joseph Buchler, Social Democratic party 
secretary; Agoston Valentini, former Minister of Justice; Odon Kishazi. 
President of the Council of Trade Unions, and Miklos Vas, its Secretary. 
Finally, in 1952, Szakasits, Marosan, Horvath and their associates were also 
jailed. Rakosi characterized this seven-year campaign against democratic 
labor as the “salami-slicing technique.” 

Czechoslovakia: Under President Thomas G. Masaryk (1918-35) , Czech- 
oslovakia’s balanced, decentralized economy and cooperative social institu- 
tions withstood the depression. In 1936, more than a tenth of the Czech- 
oslovak population belonged to cooperatives, and almost a seventh—some 
2.2 million people—were organized in labor unions. Two strong radical 
democratic parties led the strongest unions and cooperatives: They were the 
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Social Democratic party, a party of urban workers, organized in 1876 and 
long affiliated with the Socialist International; and the broader-based, non- 
Marxist National Socialist party, led by Masaryk’s successor Eduard Benes. 
The Social Democratic labor federation, the nation’s strongest, had 685,000 
members; Social Democratic cooperatives had 490,000. Their libraries, 
medical centers and sports clubs were part of the life of almost every Czech 
family. 

The Republic’s social policies were progressive from the start. The eight- 
hour day and collective bargaining were established in 1918, and laws of 
the early Twenties set up minimum wages, factory inspection, paid vacations, 
family allowances, and compulsory accident, sickness, disability and old- 
age insurance. Unemployment insurance was directed by the trade unions, 
with Government aid; each worker was entitled to six months’ benefits. 
In the worst days of the depression, nearly a million people were unemployed, 
but by 1938 this had been cut nearly in half. Under these conditions of 
political democracy and relative social stability, the Czechoslovak Communist 
party remained small. 

For workers and indeed for the entire population, life changed radically 
when Hitler received the Sudetenland (October 1938) and then took over 
the rest of Czechoslovakia (March 1939). A few years later, the bitter 
public memory of the position taken during the Munich crisis by the French 
and British Governments was to aid the Communists. Munich, together with 
a traditional sympathy for Russia, the wartime victories of the Red Army. 
and Moscow’s support of the coalition “National Front” Government, gave 
the Czech Communist party new prestige. Communist Antonin Zapotocky 
headed the new “united” trade-union movement, which at this stage agitated 
for wage increases and broader social security. The Party also took the 
lead in expelling some 2 million Germans from the Sudetenland. All these 
factors enabled the Czech Communists to win 38 per cent of the vote in the 
elections of May 1946—the highest proportion any Communist party has 
ever achieved. 

The National Front Government was composed of President Benes’s 
National Socialists, Communists, Social Democrats, Slovak Democrats, and 
the (Czech Catholic) People’s party. Gottwald wa: Premier; the nonpartisan 
Jan Masaryk, son of the late President, was Foreign Minister. Communists 
held the ministries of interior, information, agriculture and finance. Gott- 
wald talked of “socialism by peaceful evolution,” and the Communist press 
predicted that the Party would win a clear majority in the elections scheduled 
for the late spring of 1948. 

In the fall of 1947, however, the Party began preparing to seize power 
without waiting for elections. On September 11, 1947, the Communist 
organization in the city of Olomouc, under the guidance of Alexei Cepicka, 
mailed bombs (labeled as perfume) to Jan Masaryk and two National Social- 
ist leaders, Vice President Peter Zenkl and Minister of Justice Prkop Drtina. 
The Communist-run police concealed the facts, but a Justice Ministry in- 
vestigation soon revealed them. 

In September, too, Zdenek Fierlinger, postwar chairman of the Social 
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Democrats, announced that his party would collaborate more closely with 
the Communists.* But the Social Democratic party congress in Brno in 
November ousted Fierlinger as leader, and elected Bohumil Lausman to re- 
place him. Later that winter, the Social Democratic party denounced Com- 
munist strong-arm methods in the factories and attacked Zapotocky’s treat- 
ment of independent unionists. Social Democratic newspapers exposed the 
methods of the Communist police, while the National Socialists attacked 
Gottwald for rejecting U.S. Marshall Plan aid under Moscow pressure. 
Now, when Social Democratic Food Minister Vaclav Majer proposed a pay 
raise for Government workers, Zapotocky opposed it; the Communist union 
chief instead used this issue as a pretext to summon 8,000 “works council” 
delegates to Prague on February 22, 1948. At the same time, the Communist 
Minister of Agriculture called a national congress of the Communist-con- 
trolled farmers’ union for February 28. 

In January 1948, the Information Ministry’s Institute for Public Opinion 
Research took a secret national poll of the electorate. In 1946, this poll had 
been accurate to less than half of one per cent. It now showed that the 
Communists, far from gaining a majority, had lost almost a third of their 
1946 strength: They could expect only 28 per cent of the vote. The National 
Socialists were again, as they had been from 1918 to 1938, Czechoslovakia’s 
leading party. The free elections scheduled for late spring might well force 
the Communists out of their key positions in the Government. 

On February 13, the Cabinet learned that Communist Interior Minister 
Vaclav Nosek had dismissed or transferred the eight remaining non-Com- 
munist police commanders in the Prague area. Some weeks earlier, National 
Socialist deputies had revealed in Parliament that Nosek had added 1,500 
Communists to the police force in Slovakia alone. The Cabinet by majority 
vote instructed Nosek to reinstate the eight Prague commanders. For a 
week, Gottwald and Nosek played for time: during that week, Soviet envoy 
Valerian Zorin arrived in Prague, and heavy Soviet troop concentrations 
were reported on Czechoslovakia’s borders. 

On February 20, the National Socialist, People’s party and Slovak Demo- 
crat ministers submitted their resignations: since tl.ey comprised a majority 
of the Cabinet, they expected President Benes to ask them to form a new 
one—thus ending Communist control of the police. The Communists at 
once accused them of plotting to overthrow democracy and prevent “a 
decent free election.” They called on the works council meeting on the 22nd 
and the farmers congress on the 28th to block the “subversive intentions of 
reaction.” 

On the night of February 20, meanwhile, the Communist police occupied 
the Prague post office, radio station and other public buildings, while Com- 
munist “action committees” were sped to Prague by truck from the Bo- 
hemian and Sudeten hinterland. A clandestine Communist paramilitary force 
armed and massed in the Prague suburbs. Next day, a Communist delegation 


*In his memoirs, published in 1949, Fierlinger admitted that he had agreed as early as 1942, when he was 
Czechoslovak Ambassador to Moscow, to bring about a Social Demecratic-Communist merger. 
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visited Benes and demanded that the democratic ministers be replaced by 
representatives of Zapotocky’s union federation. On the 22nd, Zapotocky’s 
congress of works councils assembled; the Communist press pointedly de- 
scribed it as “the largest and most powerful workers’ parliament the country 
has ever seen.” On the 23rd, the action committees occupied four ministries 
previously headed by non-Communists, while Nosek’s police seized National 
Socialist headquarters and arrested the party’s secretary general, Vladimir 
Krajina. On the 24th, Communist militia reinstalled Fierlinger’s group in 
Social Democratic headquarters by forcibly ejecting Vaclav Majer and Vojta 
Benes, brother of the President and one of the party’s oldest leaders. Strong- 
arm squads also seized the National Socialist, Social Democratic and People’s 
party newspapers and printing plants. 

The next day, February 25, Communist police and paramilitary forces 
controlled Prague and Benes approved Gottwald’s handpicked cabinet. 

Two weeks later, the body of Jan Masaryk was found in a courtyard of the 
Foreign Ministry. The police doctor who pronounced him a suicide was 
himself found dead in his office (again a “suicide”) a few weeks later. 
Shortly after Masaryk’s funeral, the Communists carried out a purge of 
democratic leaders. They began by excluding 78 of the 300 deputies in 
Parliament. Former Justice Minister Drtina, who had been found bleeding 
and unconscious after the coup, was imprisoned, Vaclav Majer, Peter Zenkl 
and several others managed to escape the country. In the elections of May 
28, a “Government list” prepared by the Communists ran without opposition; 
the Government announced that it had won 89.3 per cent of the vote. On 
June 27, 1948, the Social Democratic party was merged with the Communists. 

Once the Communists had achieved full power, Interior Minister Nosek 
called the five-day week a “counter-revolutionary demand.” Erstwhile trade- 
unionist Zapotocky, now Premier, declared in July 1952: “People say that 
socialism fought for an eight-hour day and that, therefore, nobody should 
be asked to work more. This is absolutely wrong.” 

Regimentation of Labor: Between 1949 and 1952, the Communist lead- 
ers of Central Europe installed most elements of the Soviet political and social 
order, including its repressive labor laws. 

© The Five Year Plans built up heavy industry at the expense of food 
and consumer goods. The ratio of heavy to light industry was 12-to-1, for 
example, in Hungary’s 1950 plan. 

® The start of farm collectivization, combined with forced industrializa- 
tion, produced widespread inflation, depressed workers’ living standards and 
forced women and minors into the factories. The average Hungarian worker 
in 1948 had only 1.38 dependents, 

© Nearly everywhere, strikes were treated as crimes against the state. A 
Rumanian law of January 13, 1949, for example, provided the death penalty 
for anyone failing “with premeditation” to fulfill working obligations. 

© Factory management was turned over to single directors and the trade 
unions ordered (as a Prague journal put it in October 1951) “to create a 
political atmosphere that will assist the director.” 

© Progressive and premium piecework, “socialist competition,” “shock 
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brigades,” uncompensated overtime and weekend work accompanied the 
regimentation of the unions. 

© Forced labor camps dotted Central Europe, hundreds of thousands 
were deported to Soviet labor camps, and again, as under the Axis, youth 
was conscripted for labor service. 

© Before long, as in the Soviet Union, the worker was bound to his job 
by the work-book, severe penalties for lateness and absenteeism, and other 
sanctions. In Poland, for instance, a decree of April 19, 1950 provided the 
following penalties for 20-minute lateness or three days’ absence within 
three months: admonition, deduction of two days’ wages for each day of 
absence, transfer to a lower-paid job, a 10-25-per-cent pay deduction for 
three months. A law of December 19, 1951 set up the Soviet system of 
“correctional work” in the place of employment, at a 25-per-cent pay cut. 

© At the close of the Stalin era, the notorious Soviet labor decrees of 1936 
and 1940 were being enacted in the “people’s democracies.” Thus, Bul- 
garia’s Law #14 of February 17, 1953 provided prison terms for unauthor- 
ized quitting of jobs or labor schools. 

In Hungary, this was the sequence by which the Soviet system of labor 
regimentation was installed: After the coup of June 1947, the right to strike 
was abolished. Following the mass purge of Social Democrats and trade 
unionists in 1950, Cabinet decree #34 turned all cases of labor discipline 
over to management; fines, loss of social-security benefits, deprivation of 
lunch periods, demotion and dismissal were the penalties provided for failure 
to work properly, an attitude suggesting opposition to the regime, or any 
action “harmful to the national economy.” At the same time, the Com- 
munists (who had for thirty years opposed piecework in Hungary) estab- 
lished progressive and premium piecework throughout industry; later, in 
1950, norms were raised and pay reduced. Cabinet decree #2,000 of 1950 
made refusal of overtime tantamount to “arbitrarily quitting the job,” pun- 
ishable by transfer to a lower-paid job, or loss of vacation and sick benefits. 
Cabinet decisions 30-31-32 of 1951 established a 48-hour week “in general,” 
but the Government reserved the right to fix hours arbitrarily. A joint reso- 
lution of the Council of Ministers and the National Council of Trade Unions 
(November 2, 1952) declared that only eight hours’ overtime were to be 
paid, though overtime was mandatory. Work-books were introduced in 
1950-51, and Law #28 of 1952 provided penalties up to five years in jail 
for managers who hired workers without them. The Hungarian pattern was 
typical for Central Europe. 

Colonialism: Under the Five Year Plans, the Central European economies 
were linked with the industrial-expansion program of the USSR; the ulti- 
mate objective was their full integration with the Soviet economy. In the 
Soviet zone of Germany and in countries allied with the Axis during the 
war (Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria), the Soviet dismantling of war-potential 
industries, seizure of assets, and reparations in industrial goods and raw 
materials became powerful instruments of economic imperialism that forced 
down labor’s living standard. Soviet economic imperialism was also di- 
rected against Poland and Czechoslovakia, which had been victims of Axis 
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aggression. Soviet-conirolled corporations purchased coal and raw ma- 
terials from Poland and Czechoslovakia below their world market price and 
resold them at a profit. (The Soviets, for example, purchased Polish coke 
at $14 a ton, then resold it to Hungary at $17.) At the same time, these 
countries’ traditional trade relations with Western Europe were cut off. 

On the surface, capital accumulation was impressive under the Plans. The 
capital-investment rate of the Soviet-dominated Balkan countries was higher 
than that of Spain and Portugal. But Central European labor’s living 
standards soon fell below 1913 levels under the impact of economic ex- 
ploitation, collectivization and the Soviet-style heavy-industry program. The 
Central European workers’ standards declined in relation not only to workers 
in many other parts of the world, but compared with those of Soviet workers. 

Before the war, a weekly food basket which cost a British worker 5.6 
hours’ wages was twice as expensive (11.6 hours) for the Soviet worker. 
But Polish, Czech and German workers could obtain the same food basket 
for less than 7 hours of labor, and Hungarian, Rumanian and Bulgarian 
workers for less than 8 hours. In 1953, the same food basket, which now 
cost the British worker only 4.5 hours, was still twice as expensive for his 
Soviet counterpart (9.7 hours), but labor in the “people’s democracies” was 
much poorer than before the war. The food basket cost 9.8 hours’ wages for 
East Germans; more than 10 hours for Bulgarians, Rumanians and Czechs; 
and more than 11 hours for Poles and Hungarians. Thus, while British 
labor in 1953 had to work only four-fifths as many hours as before the war 
for basic foods, Czech labor had to work more than 11% times as long and 
Polish workers almost twice as long. 

As living standards declined, resentment against Soviet economic domina- 
tion developed within Communist ranks. Early in 1948, Yugoslavia—which 
after the war had relied heavily on over 2.5 million tons of UNRRA supplies 
to combat destitution—asked the Soviet Union to deliver promised industrial 
goods which the country could no longer obtain from the West. This and 
other frictions led Moscow to reply on June 28, 1948 by expelling the 
Yugoslav Communist party from the Cominform, and branding its leaders 
as “fascists,” “Trotskyists” and “imperialist agents.” 

When the Yugoslav Party failed to topple »-der Moscow’s assault, the 
Kremlin struck at Communist leaders in other countries whom it suspected 
of seeking relief from Soviet domination. Bulgarian Vice Premier Traicho 
Kostov, former secretary of the underground committee of the Party, was 
labeled a “left-wing sectarian” after he withheld information on Bulgaria’s 
foreign trade from Moscow; in December 1949, he was tried for treason 
and executed. In Hungary, Laszlo Rajk, former Foreign Minister and In- 
terior Minister, was tried in September 1949 for plotting with Tito and 
executed. Wladyslaw Gomulka, General Secretary of the Polish Communist 
party, was accused in August 1948 of “insufficient appreciation of the role 
of the USSR” and ousted. In December 1949 he was expelled from the Cen- 
tral Committee. With Gomulka out, Marshal Rokossovsky became a member 
of the Polish Politburo and Minister of Defense. Gomulka was jailed in 
August 1951 and remained in prison until December 1954. 
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In May 1950, Slovak Communist Vladimir Clementis, who had succeeded 
Jan Masaryk as Foreign Minister, was accused of “national deviationism.” 
The Party was reminded that in 1940 he had criticized the Nazi-Soviet Pact. 
Vice Premier Siroky said that Clementis had forgotten that “for a Com- 
munist there is a rule which must be observed at all times and especially in 
difficult circumstances—unreserved confidence in the Soviet Union and the 
great Stalin,” who “at all times and in all places conduct a policy designed 
to one end alone—the good of the international working class movement and 
the fight against imperialism.” 

In February 1951, Clementis was arrested as an “imperialist spy.” In 
November 1952, he—together with a number of other leading Czechoslovak 
Communists—was tried for treason and executed. Among the victims was 
former Party Secretary Rudolf Slansky, who had aided in earlier purges 
and had been regarded as a close associate of Soviet MVD chief Lavrenti 
Beria. With these Party purges, fear mounted within the Communist hier- 
archy even as workers’ resentment with conditions kept spreading. 

Here is how the atmosphere of the time was described by Milovan Diilas. 
a veteran Communist and then Vice President of Yugoslavia. In Borba of 
November 21, 1950, Djilas wrote: 

“Not only every Marxist but every bourgeois politician and every common 
man can see what the Soviet Union really is. 

“Instead of internationalism, brotherhood and equality, nationalistic dark- 
ness, occupation and suppression of six civilized European states, expropria- 
tion of their property, preparation for aggressive war, allegedly against 
capitalism but in reality to assure the Soviet Union of plunder and new 
territory. 

“Instead of a happy life for working people, a gray mentality; furious, in- 
human and alcoholic outbursts of pseudo-happiness; violent . . . pressure from 
the iron heel; espionage which has infiltrated the tiniest cells of society—into 
the relations between husband and wife, parents and children, artists and 
their inspirations—in a way that human history has never known till now.” 

The Road Back: Djilas—and the Soviet Government—underestimated 
the resiliency of Central European labor, For Polish workers staged strikes 
in Lodz and Stettin in 1947 and 1950, and East German workers formed a 
powerful resistance network. Czech workers, who had practiced passive 
resistance against the Nazis, fought higher norms by staying home. Prace 
of Prague wrote on September 7, 1952: “Absenteeism and turnover . . . [are] 
disorganizing our production. . . . In 1950, 52 million work-hours were lost 
through unexcused absenteeism and by unpaid leave. . . . From 1948 to 1951, 
about three-quarters of a million work shifts have been lost . . . in the Ostrava- 
Karvina area alone. This represents the loss of one month’s output for the 
entire mining area.” 

In the first six months of 1952, some 200,000 Czech workers were absent 
daily—a national absenteeism rate of 19 per cent. 

When Stalin died on March 5, 1953, a fierce struggle was in the making 
between the working class and its self-appointed “vanguard” throughout 
Central Europe. 
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4. Labor Fights Back 


(1953-1955) 


“Whoever becomes the ruler of a free city and does not destroy it, can 
expect to be destroyed by it, for it can always find a motive for rebellion 
in the name of liberty and of its ancient usages, which are forgotten neither 
by lapse of time nor by benefits received; and whatever one does or pro- 
vides, so long as the inhabitants are not separated or dispersed, they do 
not forget that name and those usages, but appeal to them at once in every 
emergency. . . .”—Niccolo Machiavelli, The Prince, 1513. 


ETWEEN 1945 and 1953, Soviet workers did a massive reconstruction job. 

Labor’s efforts more than doubled Soviet production of coal and oil, 
iripled iron and steel output, and boosted cement production to three times 
the peak prewar level. All in all, in eight years Soviet workers doubled the 
prewar production of heavy industry; they increased their own productivity 
71 per cent. Although their pay did not increase appreciably, successive 
postwar price cuts on food, clothing and other consumer items brought 
labor’s real wages at the end of 1952 back to near-1937 levels—though still 
far below the 1928 standard. According to Government data, the “average” 
Soviet worker at the beginning of 1953 required 42 hours’ wages to buy a 
week’s rations for a family of four; in 1926, the same food had cost him 
only 26 hours’ work. Although Soviet construction workers built or re- 
stored more than 150 million square meters of housing after the war, the 
average city dweller in the USSR had a third less living space in 1953 than 
in 1923. (Italian workers had three, British workers four times as much.) 
As before the war, Soviet tax and investment patterns built up plant capacity 
at the expense of living standards; wage differentials grew larger. 

In the first month after Stalin’s death, the new regime announced a number 
of economic and political concessions, aimed to persuade the Soviet people 
that a better era would begin. Workers’ subscriptions to the state loan 
were cut in half—from four weeks’ wages to two, Price cuts on 125 cate- 
gories of retail products added an estimated 30 billion rubles to the Soviet 
population’s purchasing power (about 150 rubles, or a week to two weeks’ 
Wages, per citizen). Meanwhile, the Government promised a greater degree 
of personal security than had obtained in Stalin’s last year. It repudiated 
the so-called “affair of the doctor-plotters” (accused during Stalin’s last 
months of conspiring to poison prominent Communists), an affair which 
many thought would lead to a vast Party purge. Now Pravda admitted that 
the pre-trial “evidence” in the case was obtained “through the use of methods 
of investigation which are inadmissible and most strictly forbidden by 
Soviet law.” (Three years later, Khrushchev defined these methods as “beat, 
beat and beat again.”) The regime also promised to liberalize the Soviet 
penal code, and granted a broad amnesty on March 27, 1953 to many 
prisoners and forced laborers jailed for non-political offenses. 
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The Moscow amnesty was not the first in the Soviet orbit. A Polish 
amnesty, announced on November 22, 1952, revoked or reduced sentences 
for “offenses against labor discipline” and for failure to deliver livestock, 
grain, potatoes and milk to the state (“on condition these deliveries are 
made by December 31”). A week after the Soviet amnesty, Rumania 
followed suit, and on May 3 President Zapotocky announced a Czech decree 
covering most non-political prisoners. 

The June Days: The Central European Communist regimes did not, 
however, go beyond such measures in their bid for greater public support. 
On the contrary, they continued to enforce their harsh labor codes; the 
workers replied with slow-downs and absenteeism. In Czechoslovakia, as 
Zapotocky later revealed, absenteeism in 1953 reached a daily national aver- 
age of 25 per cent. Obviously, some Party members and trade-union func- 
tionaries were helping labor fight the higher norms and longer hours, On 
May 19, Rude Pravo declared that “any Party member who skips a shift 
without serious reason is a deserter,” and said: “More serious offenses 
against work discipline will be punished by Party organizations according 
to Party rules, up to expulsion from the Party, and such punishment will 
be inflicted on everyone, regardless of his function or position.” 

On Saturday, May 30, Prague launched a new attempt to make labor work 
harder by cutting real wages. The regime announced, first, the abolition 
of the rationed market, which had enabled workers to buy basic necessities at 
reasonable prices; now they would have to pay more in the free markets. 
Second, it devalued the Czech crown, making one new crown worth 50 of 
the old ones. This virtually wiped out the value of state bonds; the workers 
had been receiving these bonds in their pay-envelopes for several years. In 
effect, the currency “reform” was a retroactive wage slash for the entire 
Czechoslovak working class. 

On Monday, June 1, labor replied with strikes and demonstrations at the 
Moravska-Ostrava coal mines and foundries, the Tatra auto plant in Koprov- 
nice, machine and textile plants at Brno, mines and factories of the Kladno 
basin. In Pilsen, Skoda munition workers stormed the city hall, raised the 
portraits of Thomas Masaryk and Benes, and demanded free elections. The 
strikes lasted three days before they were put down by security troops. 

The Czech demonstrations were only the beginning of labor’s counter- 
offensive. On May 28, Premier Grotewohl’s Government in Berlin-Pankow 
announced a general increase of norms “by an average of not less than 10 
per cent,” effective by the end of June. At first, workers did not react to 
the speed-up decree. But between June 9 and 11 the SED (Communist) 
party Politburo embarked on a “new course” for the benefit of “individual 
peasants, private businessmen, artisans and the intelligentsia.” It halted 
farm collectivization, announced a partial amnesty for non-political prisoners, 
promised more lenient treatment to churches and offered to re-examine the 
cases of students persecuted for political opposition. No “new course,” how- 
ever, was offered to labor; the 10-per-cent norm increase stood. 

These decisions were announced in the Party paper, Neues Deutschland, on 
Friday, June 12, In response, East Berlin building workers returning to their 
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jobs on Monday morning, June 15, demanded that the norm increase also 
be revoked. Late that afternoon, Party and state union officials turned down 
their demand, Next day, June 16, about 80 building workers of Block 40 
on the Stalin Allee marched in protest to the Government buildings. By the 
time they arrived, 3,000 other workers had joined their ranks. The workers 
called for Party Secretary Ulbricht and Premier Grotewohl, but neither 
appeared. After a half hour of angry demonstration, Selbmann, Minister 
of Mines, and Rau, Economic Affairs Minister, emerged on a balcony. When 
Selbmann said that the norms on their construction project would be re- 
examined, a shirtless worker replied: 

“Our demonstration is not only against increased labor norms and we 
don’t come only on behalf of the Stalin Allee building workers. We represent 
all Berlin and we want our freedom. We want free elections!” 

At 4 p.m., the Grotewohl Government announced that the norm increase 
would be “voluntary,” but news of the Berlin demonstration was now reach- 
ing the entire Soviet zone. RIAS, the West Berlin radio, reported the de- 
mands of the strikers and described the growing demonstrations. During 
the night, railroad and telegraph workers carried further details to the zone’s 
leading cities and factories, 

Early next morning, 10,000 workers of the Henningsdorf steel and loco- 
motive works to the north marched into East Berlin to join the demonstra- 
tion. 

By noon on June 17, 1953, less than 24 hours after the Stalin-Allee build- 
ing workers had walked out, a revolutionary general strike was in progress 
throughout East Germany. Workers went on strike in the Erzegebirge mines, 
on the wharves of the Baltic, in the giant Buna Works and Leuna chemical 
plant near Merseburg, in the Zeiss optical plant at Jena. Workers, joined by 
the general populace, marched against the regime in Leipzig, Dresden, Halle, 
Magdeburg, Gera, Weimar, Frankfurt-on-Oder, Cérlitz, Cottbus, Potsdam, 
Brandenburg, Dessau, Stralsund, Fuerstenberg, Chemnitz, Rostock, Warne- 
miinde, Gotha. In a telegram to “the so-called German Democratic Gov- 
ernment in Berlin-Pankow,” the strike committee of Bitterfeld demanded: 

“1. The immediate resignation of the so-called German Democratic Gov- 
ernment which usurped power by election frauds. 

“2. The establishment of a Provisional Government made up of progres- 
sive working people. 

“3. Permission to function in the Soviet zone for all the major democratic 
parties of West Germany. 

“4. Free, secret elections within four months. 

“5. The release of all political prisoners, whether directly political, so- 
called ‘economic criminals,’ or victims of religious persecution. 

“6. Immediate abolition of zonal boundaries and withdrawal of the 
People’s Police. 

“7, Immediate normalization of the standard of living. 

“8. Immediate dissolution of the so-called People’s Army. 

“9. No reprisals against a single striker.” 

In the major cities of the Soviet zone, unarmed workers organized strike 
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committees, burned Communist propaganda, wrecked Party offices, stormed 
prisons and police stations, destroyed security files, and liberated political 
prisoners. Communist People’s Police stood by, watching. 

At the Brandenburg Gate—dividing point between East and West Berlin— 
two young strikers climbed to the top of the arch, hauled down the Soviet 
flag, and raised the black, red and gold of the 1848 Revolution and Weimar 
Republic. The workers massed below began singing Brothers, Join Hands, 
an old hymn of German Social Democracy, 

At 1 p.M., the Soviet Army proclaimed martial law. “If the Occupation 
power had not intervened,” reported the correspondent of the Neue Ziircher 
Zeitung, “there would be no Pankow Government, no Central Committee 
of the SED, no state security services, and probably no People’s Police left.” 
While Soviet soldiers armed with tommy guns took positions at key points. 
columns of Soviet T.34 tanks rolled onto the streets of East Berlin, firing 
above the heads of the demonstrators. The People’s Police now began dis- 
persing the crowd with clubs. By evening, the Berlin insurrection was over. 

In other cities, the general strike continued for several days despite Soviet 
armed intervention. Only a week after the strike did Communist leaders 
dare enter the factories to “explain.” In the Oberschoeneweide electrical- 
transformer factory, workers asked Ulbricht why his government hadn't 
resigned; Ulbricht pleaded with them to give the Party more time. Instead. 
a wave of sit-down strikes broke out. The workers now demanded the release 
of imprisoned fellow-strikers and removal of the barriers to West Berlin. 
The Grotewohl regime—which since June 17 had already revoked the norm- 
increase, boosted social-security benefits, appropriated new funds for workers’ 
housing, and promised more consumer goods—lifted the barriers. The Party 
now promised to “improve the living standards of workers, peasants, the 
intelligentsia, artisans and other parts of the population.” On July 2, Min- 
ister of Justice Max Fechner wrote in Neues Deutschland: “The right to 
strike is laid down in the constitution. Those who were members of strike 
committees will not be punished for their activity as strike leaders.” Later 
that month, however, Fechner was expelled from the Party and jailed; others 
who favored leniency toward the workers were purged; about 600 strikers 
whom Fechner had released were rearrested and the Party Central Com- 
mittee labeled the June uprising a “fascist putsch.” 

The German uprising had speedy repercussions elsewhere in the Soviet 
orbit. On July 4, a new Hungarian Premier, Imre Nagy, announced that the 
policy of “too rapid industrialization” was over and proclaimed a new em- 
phasis on food and consumer goods. Peasants would be permitted to leave 
collective farms in the fall if they so desired. Nagy also promised an amnesty 
for prisoners, abolition of internment camps, and a greater degree of constitu- 
tional government. 

On July 5, the Rumanian regime also announced economic concessions: 
Grain would be released from state reserves, more bread and flour distributed. 
and other food shortages eased. On July 6, the Czech Communists revoked 
a decree—announced only a week before—which had fixed criminal penalties 
for repeated absenteeism. 
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On July 9, Radio Moscow revealed that Minister of the Interior Lavrenti 
Beria had been removed from office, expelled from the Party and arrested as 
an “imperialist agent” who had pursued “policies of capitulation.” Beria 
had been identified in the public mind with the “new course” measures which 
preceded the June 17 revolt, as well as with Soviet promises of legal reform. 

Vorkuta: A few days after Beria’s arrest, a strike broke out in the coal 
mines of Vorkuta, near the Arctic Circle. Here an estimated 100,000 forced 
laborers supplied 6 per cent of the Soviet Union’s coal—including most of 
that for Leningrad, 1,400 miles to the southwest. 

In an effort to increase output, the Soviet Government had made changes 
in camps like Vorkuta starting in 1948. The changes affected both living 
conditions and access to information. Soviet books and papers became more 
available, and Radio Moscow was heard by the inmates. Foreign broadcasts 
were heard by elite prisoners in the camps and by free workers in the area. 

Other changes were described by Brigitte Gerland, a young reporter for 
the West Berlin Sozialdemokrat who was arrested by the NKVD in Dresden in 
1946, sent to Vorkuta early in 1948, and confined there until August 12, 1953. 
According to Miss Gerland, common criminals and political inmates were 
separated early in 1948. The result, she says, was the creation of compounds 
where political opponents of the regime could meet and talk to one another. 
“The intellectuals whose debating zeal had so struck me at first sight,” reports 
Miss Gerland, “were students from Moscow, Leningrad, Kiev or Odessa. . . .” 
Some of them had belonged to groups in Moscow and Leningrad who argued 
that the state should not be run by one or by several parties but by workers’ 
and peasants’ “syndicates.” , 

Another eye-witness of the Vorkuta strike was Dr. Joseph Scholmer, a long- 
time member of the German Communist party. Seized by the Gestapo in 
1944 for anti-Nazi activities, in 1945 he was appointed to a high post in the 
Public Health Administration of the Soviet zone. In April 1949, he was 
arrested; in July 1950, he was sent to Vorkuta and spent three-and-a-half 
years there. According to Scholmer, a wage system was introduced in 1952 
that improved conditions for able-bodied inmates. Most prisoners spent 
their entire income to buy additional food. 

When Radio Moscow announced that Stalin had suffered a stroke, reports 
Scholmer, hope swept the camp. When the medical bulletins were broadcast, 
“the prisoners gathered around the loudspeaker, listened with strained atten- 
tion.” The amnesty of March 27 created even greater hope. “The June upris- 
ing was the great sensation of the day,” Scholmer continues. “Even the 
simple man felt instinctively that a real revolution was taking place in East 
Germany—a revolution against the same police system which had arrested, 
sentenced and enslaved us.” 

A third witness—and actual participant—in the Vorkuta strike was John 
H. Noble, a native of Detroit, who was not released from Vorkuta until June 
1954. Among his fellow inmates was the former First Secretary of the 
Estonian Communist party, whose job was handing out food in Mine 29—later 
scene of the greatest bloodshed. In Camp 3, where Noble was imprisoned, he 
met a former Soviet diplomat named Gurevich, who had been recalled from 
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Paris after World War 11; a tormer protessor of Leningrad University; a Kiev 
University leader of the Young Communist League, and a former political 
commissar of the Soviet Army. In the same camp were two Spanish Com- 
munists who had helped ship munitions from Odessa to the Loyalists during 
the Civil War, and Poles who had served in the Home Army during World 
War II. Miss Gerland, Dr. Scholmer and Noble also met former Ukrainian 
partisans who had fought both the SS and the NKVD, Jews arrested as 
“Zionists,” deportees from the Baltic states and—according to Miss Gerland— 
“a mass of officers from the Soviet occupation forces in Germany.” 

“On June 18,” Noble reports, “when Radio Moscow announced over our 
barracks’ loudspeaker the news of the German uprising . . . we discussed the 
possibility of striking for our freedom. But we were afraid it was impossible. 
Someone else made the decision for us. 

* .. In July, when the snow was all melted and the sun shone continually. 
| heard from the ‘free’ people in the washroom that Mines 17 and 18 were 
striking. The slaves had simply put down their tools and refused to go into 
the mine, . . . The MVD was doing nothing about it. Then the strike spread 
to Mines 9, 10 and 25, and then to Mine 7, in our neighboring camp. 

“Coal cars coming through our camp from Mine 7 were three-fourths empty, 
and chalked across the inside in big, bold, Russian letters was written: ‘To hell 
with your coal, we want freedom!’ Leaflets pasted on the car read: ‘Com- 
rades from Mines 12, 14 and 16. Don’t let us down. You know we are 
striking.’ We formed a strike committee. The leader was Gurevich, the 
former diplomat.” 

On the morning of July 23, continues Noble, the inmates of Camp 3 “went 
to work ... but about noon new arrivals from the Karaganda slave camp 
refused to go into the mine unless they were issued working clothes. The store- 
room had none. That set it off. Everyone took the example of the Karaganda 
rebels and refused to work. . . . 

“Our demands were simple: Release of all prisoners who had served ten 
years or more in any Soviet prison; for the rest, the authorities should check 
the records, release all the innocent, and set new, lower sentences. . . . Other- 
wise, we said, no coal comes out of the mine for Leningrad. 

“Thirty of the Karaganda men who had set off the strike had been put into 
the camp prison,” continues Noble. “Immediately two thousand of us, with 
Gurevich and the strike committee, stormed down toward the prison. MVD 
Major Chevchenko, the camp commander, and his political officer Captain 
Buikov tried to calm us, but we yelled for the release of the Karagandas.” 

According to Noble, the Karaganda prisoners finally overcame three 
drunken guards and broke out. An MVD lieutenant ordered his troops to 
open fire. “It lasted twenty seconds. When it was over, fifteen men lay on the 
ground. Two were dead. We became enraged. Immediately, Gurevich and 
the crowd seized control of the camp. Chevchenko, Buikov, the guards 
and the others in authority were kicked out of the camp. Gurevich went to 
the main gate and—looking into the muzzles of a hundred guns—announced 
that, from that moment on, the camp was under the control of the prisoners. . . - 

“The strike committee organized the 4,500 men in [Camp 3] thoroughly. 
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Not one lump of coal was taken from the mine. Perfect discipline was main- 
tained, . . . Not long after the shooting, we raised our flag—a red flag we had 
bordered in black in mourning for our two comrades—at half-mast over 
the prison. Ten minutes later, from the electric power station across the hill, 
another red and black flag, a duplicate of ours, rose—magically, it seemed— 
up the pole into the sun. Then it happened at Mine 7, then No. 10. Then, as 
far as the eye could see, the new black-bordered red banner of slaves-made- 
free replaced the Communist flag over Vorkuta.” 

According to Miss Gerland, “strike committees and pickets were formed, 
thousands of leaflets were written by hand. They called for the release of all 
prisoners, who would, however, voluntarily undertake to remain as free 
workers and settlers in the region for another five years... . On July 20, 1953, 
seven thousand prisoners refused to work in the first pit. On July 23, twenty- 
five pits were idle. On the 25th, all fifty were idle.” 

“Shortly after the strike began,” reports Dr. Scholmer, “the administration 
of the state camps announced th< following order: 

“1. Prisoners would no longer be locked in at night. 

“2. The bars would be removed from the windows. 

“3. Identification numbers on the left arm and left leg would be removed. 

“4, Each prisoner could henceforth write to his family once a month in- 
stead of twice a year. 

“5. With the permission of the commandant of the state camp of Vorkuta, 
General Derevyanko, prisoners whose output and conduct were satisfactory 
could, upon request and with the recommendation of their camp commandant, 
receive a visit once a year from members of their family. 

“6, Petitions for review of their investigation and trial procedures could 
be submitted by each prisoner to the chairman of the commission, especially 
dispatched from Moscow, General Maslennikov.” 

Miss Gerland says that when MVD officials headed by General Maslennikov 
arrived from Moscow by plane, “at first they talked to the strikers’ represen- 
tatives with fatherly kindness. . . . The prisoners were not interested. The 
tone of the security chiefs changed, became threatening.” 

Meanwhile, laying siege to Camp 3, according to Noble, were “about 300 
soldiers deployed . . . in newly dug trenches. We could see the machine guns 
and mortars being put in place. At 6 p.M. Captain Buikov . . . asked permis- 
sion to enter the camp and speak to us. He... read an order from General 
Derevyanko. . . . Our pay was to be tripled to 300 rubles a month; the bars 
were to be taken off the windows; it was no longer required to wear slave 
numbers sewn on our clothes; the barracks would not be locked after evening 
roll call... .” 

On July 27, Noble reports, Derevyanko and the Interior Minister of the 
local Komi Republic came to speak: “They walked from one group of us to 
another, asking in a solicitous, fatherly manner, ‘Don’t you think it would 
be best to start production again?’” On July 29, according to Noble, Maslen- 
nikov allowed the strikers to assemble at the football field and encouraged 
them to speak. A former Leningrad history professor began: “He traced the 
history of slavery . .. compared our lot to that of other slaves. ‘Never in the 
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history of the world have working slaves been treated so cruelly as they are 
in the Soviet Union.’” Speaker after speaker continued in the same vein. 
“Maslennikov . . . never spoke, except every few minutes to warn: ‘Remem- 
ber, you are insulting the great Soviet Union.’ ” 

On August 1, the MVD began to break up the strike by moving cautiously 
against individual mines. Combined persuasion and threats began to take 
effect. When workers in Mine 29 refused to obey Maslennikov’s order to re- 
turn to the pits, the MVD troops opened fire. Noble says that 110 were killed, 
500 wounded. He also charges that “300 men, including the strike committees 
of all the camps, were executed. We never again saw Gurevich or the heroes 
who had spoken for us on the football field to Maslennikov.” 

“T would never have dared dream;” concludes Dr. Scholmer, “that in the 
fatherland of the proletariat I would see a genuine strike, organized and car- 
ried out by thousands of men—a strike with slogans, strike committees, leaflets 
and strike-breakers.”* 

"New Course’: In the first week of August 1953, immediately after the 
Vorkuta uprising, Communist leaders throughout the Soviet orbit extended 
the “new course” which had begun with the Czech and German workers’ re- 
volts. In Moscow on August 8, Premier Malenkov told the Supreme Soviet 
that “we can, and consequently must, force in every way the development of 
light industry”; he revealed that the Soviet regime had invested nine times 
as much in heavy industry as in consumer industry between 1929 and 1952. 

In the fortnight between the start of the Vorkuta strike and Malenkov’s 
speech, Hungary’s Imre Nagy had decreed an amnesty for non-political 
prisoners and canceled various farmers’ debts to the state. On September 8, 
Bulgarian Premier Chervenkov pledged concessions to the peasants, tax re- 
ductions, balanced development of light and heavy industry, and an immediate 
rise in living standards. On September 27, Czechoslovak President Zapotocky 
promised to end forcible collectivization, and the next day Prague announced 
price reductions on 39 food items. 

Despite these measures, labor in the Soviet orbit did not obtain better food, 
clothing and housing. Malenkov’s promise to develop light industry was 
qualified by renewed emphasis on heavy industry as the “basic foundation” 
of the Soviet economy. Five days after the Hungarian Government decreed 
that peasants could leave collective farms, the Party paper Szabad Nep de- 
nounced farmers who intended to take advantage of the new law. Throughout 
1953 and 1954, the Party leaders appeared to be traveling along the widely- 
heralded “new course” with one foot firmly planted on the brakes. 

As a result, while Soviet iron, steel, oil and electric-power output increased 
about 10 per cent during 1953, cotton cloth production was only 5 per cent 
higher than in 1952; fewer pairs of shoes were turned out than in 1951; the 


*A new revolt in Vorkuta in October 1955 was reported by Austrian prisoners later repatriated. As 
described in the Vienna Arbeiter-Zeitung, 32 prisoners were killed. Revolts in three camps in Kengir, 
Kazakhstan in 1954 were reported in October 1955 by repatriated Germans. Among the other forced-labor 
camps in which revolts were reported between 1953 and 1955: Norilsk, August 1953; Karaganda, May 15-17. 
1954; Kolyma, May 1954; Taishet (Siberis), May 1955. Although there have been reports of widespread 
liquidation of the forced-labor camps in 1954-55, a committee of the International Labor Organization con- 
cluded in 1956 that forced labor still appeared “to play a part of some significance in the national 
economy” of the USSR. 
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grain harvest was smaller than in 1952; and the annual increase in dairy 
products was the smallest since 1946. Though the new GUM department 
store opposite the Kremlin featured diamonds, furs, silks, and expensive toys 
for those who could afford them, basic necessities of life remained scarce in 
many parts of the USSR. On October 13, 1953, the state trade-union paper 
Trud disclosed that in Saratov (population: 500,000) “salt, sugar, margarine, 
coffee . . . are not always available.” A few days later, a Byelorussian news- 
paper reported that “there is frequently a lack of such goods as salt, kerosene 
and soap.” The Soviet Trade Ministry paper confessed on November 12 that 
“interruptions in the supply of kerosene, matches and salt are still not over- 
come.” On December 2, Pravda Vostoka reported that of 210 rural stores in 
the Central Asian province of Fergana, “in 103 there were no hats, in 18 no 
salt, in 75 no kerosene, and in 60 no cord.” On December 4, Pravda Ukrainy 
reported that in Alexandrovsk, “the city of coal miners,” the “needs of the 
population are not always met: There are interruptions in supplying them 
with bread, salt and matches.” Pravda on December 10 reported “interrup- 
tions in the supply of bread and rolls, sugar, meat products, salt and the like” 
in the Crimean capital of Simferopol (population: 150,000). “The Crimea,” 
Pravda noted, “is surrounded by the Black and Azov Seas, but in Simferopol 
it is difficult to buy fresh fish and herring.” 

Stirring in the Factories: In Central Europe, workers seized on the 
“new course” to fight for better living conditions. They were sometimes 
helped by local Party, union and industry officials who disregarded state 
directives. In Hungary, a Communist official declared later, “lax labor dis- 
cipline in 1953-54 was coupled with a definite slackening of wage and norm 
discipline. Norm and bonus requirements were relaxed in the plants, various 
jobs were classed into higher wage categories, wage rates exceeded the 
schedule.” Labor’s demands for higher wages, coupled with greater freedom 
for individual farmers, improved Hungarian living standards; food which 
had cost 14 hours’ wages in 1952 (and 8 before the war) cost only 11 by 
the end of 1954, 

In Czechoslovakia and Poland, workers demanded decent wages and con- 
trol of industry. The Prague Rude Pravo (March 12, 1954) rebuked Party 
members who had abetted “social democratic demands based on the old- 
fashioned theories that everybody’s stomach was the same.” According to 
trade-union secretary Josef Tesla (July 2, 1954), Czech workers also urged 
“transfer of the means of production into the hands of the trade unions. . . 
without the [Communist] Party.” Tesla called this program “anarcho- 
syndicalism.” Later in 1954, other state officials branded similar workers’ 
“social democratism” and “equalitarianism.” 

“Remnants of social democracy and trade-unionism” were also found 
among Polish workers by Glos Pracy of Warsaw (August 5, 1954). The 
paper ascribed “social democracy and trade-unionism” to “whoever, in the 
work of the trade unions, singles out care for the individual from matters of 
production.” Meanwhile, the Warsaw Trybuna Ludu revealed that 83 per 
cent of workers recruited for the mines in 1953 had “left because of lack of 
interest in the living conditions of the miners.” 
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Still, the Communist leaders attempted to speed up production without 
raising wages, and labor continued to fight back. Zapotocky complained in 
Prague on February 27, 1955 that when management posted higher norms, 
“the workers stop working.” Three months later, Frantisek Zupka, trade- 
union chairman, reported that Czech workers were exhibiting “social demo- 
cratism” by their “lack of respect for the directives of higher bodies. Often 
narrow and sectional interests of individual unions, as well as local interests, 
are pursued. .. . Then demands are often made for wage increases. . . . Claims 
that stomachs are the same are made... .” 

These imprecations did not halt the stirring in the factories. In mid-1955, 
Nase Pravda of Gottwaldov reported that “in many plants . . . ordinary as well 
as leading comrades . . . [propose] lower norms. . . . In some plants, so-called 
‘friends of the people’ come forward with the statement that nobody could 
‘survive’ on the work of such firm work norms, and they call for resistance 
[italics in original] against the tightening of norms.” 

Why were the workers stirring? Primarily because the Party-state denied 
them the benefits of their own higher production. A Czech periodical boasted 
on September 30, 1955 that labor productivity in the Jiholen factory had in- 
creased 56 per cent in the past two years and norms had been raised 46 per 
cent. But workers’ earnings, it reported, had only increased “from 5.80 
to 5.83 crowns.” 

George Brown, chairman of Britain’s trade-union MPs, who visited Poland 
in the autumn of 1954, found that “the inequalities, the unhappiness and the 
oppression just cannot be hidden or ignored.” The British Labor leader ob- 
served “mine-workers in the Gottwald mine near [Katowice] who hid behind 
pillars and doors until one of us lagged behind, then ran out to show us their 
poverty of clothes and food.” Brown also noted that, “although the great 
mass of the people are very badly off, there is no pretense at ‘equal shares.’ 
There *- a bureaucratic minority that is extremely comfortably off by any 
standards. . . . When I, as a trade-unionist, expressed my outraged feelings 
at this deliberately planned class discrimination, I was smiled at pityingly. 
Did I not realize, someone asked me, that ‘they are the people Poland needs? 
There are lots of the others!’ Was ever feudal cynicism more brutally ex- 
pressed ?” 

Party Changes: In the USSR, the “new course” proclaimed by Malenkov 
in August 1953 was too limited to produce marked change. Within a year, 
the traditional Communist bias in favor of heavy industry reasserted itself. 
Party Secretary Khrushchev led a group which attacked Malenkov’s promise 
of more consumer goods, and compared it to the “Right deviation” of the 
liquidated Old Bolsheviks Bukharin, Rykov and Tomsky. To underscore this 
point, in 1954 and again in 1955 the Party reprinted Stalin’s On the Right- 
Wing Deviation Within the All-Union Communist Party of Bolsheviks, a tract 
which condemned those who placed consumer needs above heavy industry. 
On January 24, 1955, a Pravda article by Dmitri Shepilov described the light- 
industry course as “the well-known path” of “Rightist restorationists.” At the 
plenary session of the Party Central Committee that week, the Khrushchev 
group gained the upper hand, and at the opening of the Supreme Soviet on 
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February 8 Malenkov resigned. Khrushchev nominated Nikolai Bulganin as 
the new Premier. (Malenkov remained, however, a Deputy Premier.) 

The new leaders returned to the emphasis on heavy industry* and even 
accentuated it in their Five Year Plan for 1956-60. In retrospect, the record 
showed that, between 1928 and 1955, Soviet production of iron, steel, coal 
and oil had increased tenfold. But in the same period, while the population 
of the Soviet Union increased by 50 million, the output of cotton textiles 
barely doubled—despite the reconquest of the Baltic states (which in 1913 
had manufactured a third of Russia’s cotton fabrics) and annexation of pro- 
ductive Polish and East Prussian textile mills. A new Party offensive to 
raise farm production held out the meager goal of 32.4 pounds of meat per 
person during 1955. (Britain spends some £250 million a year on meat im- 
ports to supplement a home production of 55 pounds per person.) 

Oscar Pollak, editor of the Vienna Social Democratic Arbeiter-Zeitung, 
who visited the USSR in 1955, observed two classes: “One rides in automo- 
biles, the other in overcrowded streetcars; one lives in new apartment houses, 
the other in old wooden shacks.” The Soviet Union, Pollak concluded, “re- 
mains not socialism’s fulfilment but its disenchantment.” 

Two months after Bulganin replaced Malenkov in Moscow, Imre Nagy was 
removed as Premier of Hungary (April 18, 1955), then expelled from the 
Government and Party. “Comrade Imre Nagy,” said the Hungarian Central 
Committee, “tended toward putting the brakes on . . . industrialization and 
especially the development of heavy industry. . . . He tried to push the leading 
role of the Party into the background. . . . In order to realize his opportunist, 
Rightist policy, he tried to use methods which are hostile to the Party.” On 
May 23, 1955, Szabad Nep revealed what this policy had meant for labor: 
“In order to gain popularity, certain factory managers lowered norms. For 
new workers they set a slack norm at the start and illegally enrolled them in 
higher wage groups. . . . Perhaps nowhere else did . . . [Nagy’s policy] cause 
as much tangible damage as . . . in the sphere of work, wages and norms. . 
As compared with 1953, productivity in the manufacturing industry fell in 
1954 by over 1 per cent [sic] while real wages and salaries increased 15 
per cent.” The Party said norms would now be increased. 

Stirring Among Writers: Two acts of the new Soviet leaders abroad 
stimulated new ferment in Central Europe, this time among writers and Party 
members: In May 1955, Khrushchev and Bulganin flew to Belgrade and apolo- 
gized to Tito; in July, they participated in the Geneva “summit” conference, 
which established broader contacts between East and West. Moscow’s bid 
to the Yugoslavs acted to reopen the cases of Central European Communists 
who had been condemned for “Titoism.” The new international atmosphere, 
meanwhile, aroused brief hopes of greater freedom among writers and 
students. When Party policy at home failed to change, writers began to speak. 

On August 21, 1955, the Warsaw magazine Nowa Kultura published “A 





*In 1955, heavy industry provided the Soviet state with 37 billion rubles in revenue and received 101 billion 
tubles back in the form of capital investment. Light industry, on the other hand, yielded 29 billion rubles 
to the state, while getting back only 10 billion. In other words, the state used a 19-billion-ruble profit on 
light industry (and an even greater profit on agriculture) to subsidize the producers’-goods and war industries 
ata rate of 64 billion rubles a year. 
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Poem for Adults” by Adam Wazyk. According to a Party paper, it was “full of 
bitter disillusionment. . . . Wazyk indulges in a cold passion of generaliza- 
tion.” Wazyk wrote: 

“There are people tired of work... 

there are Polish apples unobtainable by Polish children, 

there are children scorned by criminal doctors, 

there are boys forced to lie, 

there are girls forced to lie... , 

there are people waiting for papers, 

there are people waiting for justice, 

there are people who have been waiting for a long time. 

On this earth we appeal on behalf of people 

who are exhausted from work, 

we appeal for locks that fit the door, 

for rooms with windows, 

for walls which do not rot, 

for a holy human time. . . 

In Budapest, demands for freedom produced a stormy session of the 
Writers Union on November 10, 1955. At this meeting, Communist writers 
Tibor Dery, Zoltan Zelk, Tamas Aczel, Tibor Meray and Gyula Hay resigned 
their union posts and denounced Party policies. According to a Party reso- 
lution a month later, “Dery, Zelk and companions prepared a memorandum 

. really an anti-Party platform.” A Politburo member revealed that Zelk 
had “read the memorandum aloud and made public the names of those who 
had approved it. .. . Dery’s address was, from beginning to end, an open and 
brutal attack on the Party. . . . Gyula Hay supported Zelk when he stated that 
Zelk had written sad poems only because he had seen sad people on the streets.” 

Meanwhile, greater press freedom in Poland permitted writers to describe 
the hardships of workers and farmers. In Po Prostu, organ of the Young 
Communist League, J. Urban revealed: 

“During the recruiting camp ign for industry and mining, there existed 
near Warsaw a center in which )oung girls who worked in the nearby factory 
were billeted. Terrible things happened there: dirt, hunger, misery, disease, 
prostitution, lack of care, mass attacks of hysteria, attempts at suicide. They 
did not let me write about these things in the name of ‘higher goals.’ ” 

Radio Warsaw began reading letters from listeners: “Why is it that families 
must share apartments and live in dingy holes? Somebody should explain 
why we are building palaces of culture, cinemas and theaters but not apart- 
ment houses. When flats are built, they are given to directors, managers or 
Army officers, but not to us workers.” 

On January 27, 1956—a few weeks before the scheduled 20th Congress of 
the Soviet Communist party—Polish Politburo member Alexander Zawadzki 
wrote in Trybuna Ludu: “Various Party and state posts are still occupied by 
persons who . . . get angry when faced with the necessity of changing .. . 
their attitude toward the people. Yet they will be compelled to change thei: 
attitudes, because the people have now acquired a sense of personal dignity 
and courage, and they won’t agree to be treated as they were in the past.” 
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5. Road to Freedom 


(1956- ) 


“Socialism and Communism have nothing in common.” 
Socialist International, April 1956, 


“No Bread Without Freedom, No Freedom Without Bread.” 
—Warsaw students, October 1956. 


HE 20TH ConcrEss of the Soviet Communist party (February 12-25, 
T is86) was the most eventful since the 10th Congress in 1921, when Lenin 
proclaimed the New Economic Policy in the midst of the Kronstadt revolt. 
The 20th Congress made broad promises to Soviet labor, appealed to demo- 
cratic socialists for “unity of the working class,” and confessed numerous 
crimes committed under Stalin’s leadership. The attempt to win the Party new 
support at home and abroad included these moves: 

© Soviet labor was told that the work-week would shortly be cut to 46 
hours; Secretary Khrushchev promised a 42-hour week in 1957 and a 40-hour 
week by 1960. The regime raised pension payments, abolished high-school and 
college tuition fees, and pledged 205 million square meters of new housing 
space by 1960. At the Congress, Khrushchev promised to raise the wages of 
lowest-paid workers,” and two months later the Soviet Government repealed 
the 1940 law providing criminal penalties for workers who quit their jobs. 

© The Congress also urged democratic socialists abroad to join in a “united 
front” with the Communist movement. Khrushchev said: “In many countries 
the working class has been split for many years. . . . Today, in our opinion, 
the prospect of changing this situation is opening up. . . . Cooperation with 
those circles of the Socialist movement which have views on the forms of 
transition to socialism differing from ours is also possible and essential.” 

© At closed sessions of the Congress (February 24-25), the Party Secretary 
read a detailed exposure of terrorist policies pursued by the Soviet regime 
between 1934 and 1953. Khrushchev ascribed the purge of Old Bolsheviks, 
the use of torture to obtain false confessions, the deportation of whole nation- 
ality groups and similar acts to Stalin’s “cult of the individual.” 

World Labor's Response: Before the text of Khrushchev’s “secret speech” 
was published, democratic labor firmly rejected his bid for a united front. On 
April 7, the Council of the Socialist International declared: 

“Socialism and Communism have nothing in common. The Communists 
have merely perverted the very idea of Socialism. Where they are in power. 
they have distorted every freedom, every right of the workers, every political 
gain and every human value which Socialists have won in a struggle lasting 
generations. We believe in democracy, they don’t. We believe in the rights of 





_ *On September 8, 1956, a new minimum wage in industry of 300-350 rubles a month was decreed, effective 
in 1957. (A man’s suit of good quality costs 1,500 rubles.) The decree indicated that more than 8 million 
Soviet wage-earners—a sixth of the total—had been receiving monthly wages averaging 200-260 rubles. 








man, they mock them. .. . Nor can we forget that Socialists are denied all 
political rights in the countries of the Soviet bloc and that many are still in 
prison whose only crime was to believe that there are more roads to Socialism 
than one. ... We reaffirm that without freedom there can be no Socialism. 
Socialism can only be achieved through democracy.” 

When the Kremlin began publicly “rehabilitating” purged Communists, a 
group of American labor and Socialist leaders wrote to Khrushchev and Bul- 
ganin (April 18): 

“We want to remind you of the fate of those labor and Socialist leaders . . . 
still imprisoned without cause in the Soviet Union, the countries of Central- 
Eastern Europe and China. . . . Still others, killed without cause, have not been 
exonerated, nor has restitution been made to their families. We believe the 
time has come to right these wrongs. Justice to the dead demands the clearing 
of their names. Justice to the survivors demands their immediate release. . . . 
Be certain that we shall not rest until full justice has been done.” 

Attached to the letter were lists of Socialists and trade unionists who had 
been arrested or had vanished in the Soviet orbit. Heading the list were 153 
Russian Socialist Revolutionaries, Social Democrats and free trade-union 
leaders. By December, this appeal had been joined by 440 labor leaders from 
65 countries, who formed the Labor Committee to Release Imprisoned Trade 
Unionists and Democratic Socialists (see pp. 73-83). 

Khrushchev and Bulganin received the Labor Committee’s letter during a 
visit to London. At a dinner at the House of Commons on the night of April 
23, British Labor party leader Hugh Gaitskell personally confronted Khrush- 
chev with the same issue. Supported by Aneurin Bevan and others, Gaitskell 
raised the question of Socialists in the Soviet orbit imprisoned, as he put it. 
for no other crime than that they held the same views as British Laborites. 
Morgan Phillips, Labor party secretary and President of the Socialist Inter- 
national, tendered a list of Socialist prisoners. Khrushchev rejected it, and 
denounced Social Democrats as “enemies of the working class.” He said that 
there were no Social Democrats in Russia and that he had no influence on the 
Communist regimes of Central Europe. On returning to Moscow, Khrushchev, 
echoed by Pravda, condemned Labor’s “vile questions.” 

The publication of Khrushchev’s “secret speech” brought vigorous labor 
reaction. Aneurin Bevan, who had visited the USSR in 1954, wrote: “Much 
has been said in Russia about the Communist party functionaries who were 
murdered by Stalin. It is time now to say something about the millions of 
common folk who suffered in less dramatic ways. About the workers who went 
to jail because they clocked in late at the factory. About the farmers turned 
out of their homes for eating food which was earmarked for state delivery. 
About the many who must have suffered nervous or physical collapse through 
overwork, known as ‘fulfilling the norm.’ ” 

In Italy, Pietro Nenni wrote in Avanti: “The whole problem of Soviet 
society, the whole problem of the people’s democracies that have followed in 
the footsteps of Soviet society, is reduced to the necessity for internal demo- 
cratization, for the circulation of ideas—in a word, for political liberty.” 

London’s New Statesman and Nation asked: “Is it too much now to sug- 
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gest that Soviet Communists should go back and examine the debates which 
took place, first in the days when Lenin was creating the Bolshevik party, and 
then, after the Revolution, when he was creating the Soviet state?” 

Returning from a visit to the USSR, French Socialist party secretary Pierre 
Commin declared: “We had the feeling that the Revolution had not been 
carried out in order to benefit man and enhance his dignity, but that it had 
succeeded in reducing man to the role of a tool.” 

Response in the Soviet Orbit: The 20th Congress also brought immedi- 
ate repercussions in the USSR, where Khrushchev’s speech was read to special 
Party meetings. Early in March, students in Tiflis demonstrated against the 
regime. A month later, a 6,000-word editorial in Pravda denounced “rotten 
elements”* within the Soviet Party who were making “slanderous speeches” 
that were “directed against the Party’s policy and its Leninist foundations.” 

In Czechoslovakia, Poland and Hungary, writers and students refused to 
accept Stalin as the scapegoat for past Communist crimes. In the Polish 
student paper, Po Prostu, young Jan Stanislawski asked: “What about the 
Central Committee? To whom is it responsible?” 

An article in Cracow’s Zycie Literackie turned directly to the condition of 
Polish workers: “Nobody is willing to work hard for small wages. . . . It did 
not pay [workers] to work faster and produce more because then the norms 
would be raised, and they would receive lower wages for their increased effort. 

. All [the Party] had to do was say to the workers: Comrades, we will put 
an end to this continuous increase of norms. . . . However, nobody in Poland 
has ever said these words. . . . : As a result, the worker perpetually feels a Damo- 
cles’ sword suspended over his head—the threat of increased norms.” 

A Czechoslovak writers’ congress in Prague (April 22-29) heard writers 
identify themselves with the exploited. Writer Alexei Pludek said: “Young 
people will not be prompted to self-sacrifice by a high functionary who .. . 
with the money of the working class buys a villa in Prague, a country house 
and a private automobile in addition to Government cars—especially if he 
fortifies that villa and surrounds it with armed men, possibly to protect him- 
self against the working class.” 

Meanwhile, Czechoslovak workers and students were demanding their 
rights. Prace of Bratislava reported (April 24) that “some of the miners of 
Ostrava have recently made use of their right to criticize in order to make 
unfounded and unjustified claims to excessive wage increases.” At a meeting 
of the Czechoslovak Youth League (April 27), students demanded freedom 
of the press, uncensored publication of all speeches at the United Nations, and 
the public re-trial of all political cases. 

“Voices have been heard,” admitted Czech Party Secretary Antonin 
Novotny, “calling, under the pretext of ‘freedom,’ for a return of pre-February 
[1948] conditions. These tendencies became apparent outside the Party; yet 
there were even attempts to smuggle them into Party ranks.” Novotny revealed 
on June 12 that 235 Party organizations, representing 15,000 members (prin- 
cipally in the Prague area), had officially petitioned for an extraordinary 


“ 


*Among them was the Moscow economist L. D. Yaroshenko, whom Stalin had also assailed in his last pub- 
lished work; according to Stalin, Yaroshenko had urged that consumer needs be the basis of economic planning. 
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Party Congress to elect a new Central Committee. The petition was rejected. 

In Hungary, the writers’ rebellion which had begun in 1955 was intensified. 
At Writers’ Union meetings on March 30 and April 3, Sandor Nagy of Szeged 
demanded that collective farms be replaced by cooperatives on the Danish 
model; Kossuth Prize-winner Lajos Mesterhazy called the Party slogan of 
“collective leadership” a fraud; Sandor Lukacsi branded as “hypocrisy” 
Party leader Rakosi’s “rehabilitation” of the purged Laszlo Rajk; the writers 
rejected by a vote of 100-to-3 the Party candidate for secretary of their union; 
and Tamas Aczel demanded the immediate resignation of Rakosi. When 
Rakosi’s representative said that the works of writers friendly to Rajk “will 
never be published,” Aczel snapped back: “What do you mean, never? Do 
you mean as long as you are in power? That won’t be long.” 

A month later, Gyula Hay wrote in Jrodalmi Ujsag (May 5) : “A new spirit, 
a new tone, a new style must appear in all aspects of life. . . . We know the 
terrifying consequences of all forms of the personality cult . . . thoughtless 
servility . . . the persecution of criticism, the whitewashing of liars . . . the 
crushing of human rights and law.” A few weeks later, the same periodical 
printed a Hungarian translation of Adam Wazyk’s Polish “Poem for Adults.” 

On the night of June 27, more than 6,000 writers, students and Budapest 
citizens attended a nine-hour meeting of the Petofi Circle, a discussion club 
organized by the Young Communist League and named after a poet-hero of 
Hungary’s 1848 Revolution. The first speaker accused the Party of treating 
the people “like children or enemies”; the second declared: “We gave them 
only as much socialist democracy as could be squeezed from three handker- 
chiefs.” Other speakers attacked “Stalinists and dogmatists” and urged the 
removal of Rakosi. Writer Tibor Dery appealed to the audience to carry the 
sentiments of the meeting to the country. Dery said: “It is high time that an 
end be made to the present regime of gendarmes and bureaucrats.” 

Poznan: On June 28, a day after the Petofi Circle meeting in Budapest, the 
workers of Poznan, Poland’s fourth largest city, went out on strike. The strike 
began in the Stalin Locomotive Works during an International Trade Fair. 
The immediate issue in the Stalin Works was wages. The steelworkers sent a 
27-man delegation to Warsaw and warned Government officials that, unless 
they obtained redress, they would march. The delegates returned to Poznan 
on tune 27. Here is Radio Warsaw’s account of what happened next: 

“The city of Poznan on Thursday, June 28, became a place of considerable 
disturbances and riots. . . . [The] workers, misled by provocateurs, laid down 
their tools on Thursday morning and went into the streets of the city. . . 

“The buildings of the Municipal People’s Council and of the Provincial 
Party Committee were attacked. At the same time, armed gangs . . . attacked 
the building of the Military Prosecutor’s office, the jail, the broadcastir.g 
station, and attempted to seize the railway station, bank and post office.” 

An eye-witness, Francis G. Hickman, editor of the Memphis Cotton Trade 
Journal, reported that the Poznan workers “were intent on first capturing the 
secret police headquarters, which they set on fire. . . . Next they attacked the 
prison, burned a file on political prisoners. Then they destroyed the radio jam- 
ming station. The strikers also took over the city hall.” Hickman estimated 
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the number of demonstrators at 30,000. He said “the police looked on dis- 
interestedly, as did many of the ordinary soldiers, some of whom turned their 
weapons over to the uprisers. . . .” 

“We saw crowds of workmen,” said Kenneth G. Treherne of London, 
“apparently steelworkers, in overalls, marching in an orderly manner 
through the streets. They carried in front of them a large Polish flag. They 
had placards, too. They were chanting something. I was told it was “We want 
bread!’ . . . By mid-day there were tanks in front of the National Bank of 
Poland. Troops were gathered around. Other tanks could be heard rumbling 
in the distance. Everyone, however, seemed quite happy.” 

Dr. Heinz Brestel, a Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung correspondent, re- 
ported: “At noon, military help was requested. Suddenly T.34 tanks and 
armored cars rolled through the streets toward the market square and closed 
all the main traffic arteries. Anti-aircraft guns took up positions on the 
main city squares. Machine guns were brought up against the demonstrators. 
The first shots were fired shortly after. Women and children fled. . . . 

“The workers, however, tightened their ranks. They locked their arms and 
began to march against the soldiers. Then the officers gave orders to shoot. 
The first victim lay dead on the cobblestones. The angry mob tore branches 
from the trees and rushed against the military, shouting their demand for 
freedom. A flag was put over the dead man. Others lifted him and carried the 
body before them as they surged forward. The second victim was a Polish sol- 
dier. He refused to fire his gun. An officer pointed his pistol at the soldier 
and killed him.” 

Robert Davies, Laborite city councilor of Cambridge, and three other mem- 
bers of a British economic delegation witnessed fraternization between troops 
and workers. According to Davies, when demonstrators asked one tank com- 
mander whether he was a true Pole, he replied in strong affirmative gestures, 
then turned his guns against the security building. Davies said that the 
strikers’ slogans included “We Want Freedom!” “Down with the Soviet Occu- 
pation!” “We Demand Lower Prices and Higher Wages!” and “Down with 
the Dictatorship!” 

According to other British witnesses, there was sporadic fighting in the 
city throughout the night of June 28-29, with fighter aircraft flying low drop- 
ping flares. The last stronghold of the demonstrators, a radio station used 
for jamming foreign broadcasts, was reduced at 7 A.M. on June 29. 

On the night of June 28, the Polish news agency attributed the workers’ 
revolt to “imperialist agents and the reactionary underground.” It warned that 
those responsible “will be punished with the full severity of the law.” On June 
29, Radio Warsaw said that 38 had been killed and 270 wounded.* Premier 
Cyrankiewicz blamed the bloodshed on “provocateurs and imperialist agents” 
who had taken advantage of labor’s legitimate grievances. “The aim of the 
Poznan workers,” Cyrankiewicz conceded, “was to present their case, and that 
was their right.” But he also warned that any individual “who dares to raise 
his arm against the people’s rule must realize that the people’s rule will chop 
off that arm in the interest of the working class.” 


*On July 17, this figure was revised upward to 53 killed and over 400 wounded. 








On June 30, Radio Warsaw said: “Today the burial of the victims of the 
fascist provocation took place in Poznan. . . . Representatives of the Party and 
Government took part in the ceremony, in addition to the relatives of those 
killed. . . . The clergy officiated.” The same day, Borba, official paper of the 
Yugoslav Communist party, charged that the Poznan revolt was incited by 
“reactionary and destructive” forces. On July 2, the Central Committee of the 
Soviet Communist party attributed the Poznan workers’ revolt to “American 
monopolist capital.” 

Meanwhile, however, 50 British Labor MPs had appealed to Warsaw for 
“generous restraint in dealing with workers and citizens of Poznan.” Appeals 
for open and fair trials for the Poznan workers were sent by the German 
Social Democratic party, the French Socialist party, and other labor and 
socialist organizations throughout the world. On July 3, the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions appealed to the International Labor 
Office to act in behalf of the Poznan workers, The same day, eleven leading 
writers, including Ignazio Silone and André Philip of the Labor Committee 
to Release Imprisoned Trade Unionists and Democratic Socialists, called for 
worldwide labor action in support of the Poznan workers. 

On July 6, Trybuna Ludu admitted that the blame for Poznan rested with 
the Communist party and its trade unions; both had “lost every contact with 
the workers.” “Facts revealed so far by the investigation commission . . . show 
that the basis for the bloody riots was the dissatisfaction of the workers.” On 
July 8, Warsaw removed two ministers who had negotiated with the Poznan 
delegation on the eve of the revolt. On July 20, Party Secretary Edward Ochab 
told the Central Committee that “the soullessness of the authorities” was the 
chief cause of the Poznan strike. Ochab admitted that Poland’s Six Year Plan 
had not only failed to produce enough coal and food, but also had fallen 50 
per cent short of its goal for real wages. 

Despite these admissions, Soviet Premier Bulganin told a plenary session 
of the Polish Central Committee the next day that the Poznan revolt was the 
work of “imperialist agents” and warned against too rapid “democratization.” 
But on August 1 a resolution of the Polish Central Committee pledged pay 
increases of 7 million zlotys; stabilization of norms; improvements of indus- 
trial safety and hygiene conditions; and higher family allowances for low- 
paid workers. The Central Committee admitted that Poznan had “caused a 
profound shock in the entire Party, the working class and the nation.” 

The Poznan Trials: On September 26, the local Gazeta Poznanska said 
that none of the steelworkers would be prosecuted—‘“criminals” only would 
be tried. When the trials opened on September 27, correspondents from 12 
non-Communist Western newspapers and agencies were permitted to attend, 
together with three Western jurists (Professor Alfred Fernand of Montpellier 
University in France, Jules Wolff of the Belgian Society for the Rights of Man, 
and Frederick Elwyn Jones, British Labor MP). 

Most of the defendants were in their late teens or early twenties. Three 
were charged with the death of a security police official, Another nine went on 
trial the same day for taking part in the attack on security police headquarters. 
In a third trial, a week later, ten young workers were charged with attacking 
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tanks, ransacking the radio jamming station, breaking open the jails to release 
prisoners and destroy records, and disarming soldiers and militiamen. 

Although the court repeatedly cut short defense efforts to link the actions 
of the young men in the dock with the steelworkers’ strike, the trials were 
relatively fair. What emerged in the courtroom was an indictment of the 
conditions that produced the Poznan revolt: 

® On the third day, 22-year-old Janusz Suwart was denounced by the prose- 
cutor for a previous theft conviction. “I'll tell you why I did it,” shouted 
Suwart. “Poverty made me steal.” He told the court his father was a veteran 
Communist who fell into disfavor. “The Party turned against us. The neigh- 
bors never liked us because they knew our father was a Communist and 
worked for the police before he was arrested. So there was no place to turn.” 

® On the ninth day, 19-year-old Wladyslaw Caczkowski broke down on the 
stand while reporting how he had been beaten by the police after he volun- 
tarily surrendered. His sister screamed from a spectators’ seat: “Our father 
died fighting for Poland in 1939, Our mother was killed in 1942. And now 
we are more oppressed than ever.’ 

© At the second trial, 19-year-old Janusz Kulas said he had Solan the dem- 
onstration because he had learned in school that workers should struggle to 
improve their living conditions. Noting that court officials’ salaries were 
three times his own, Kulas said this was a case of “the rich trying the poor.” 

© Stanislaw Hejmowski, defending another group, reminded the court of 
Delacroix’s painting of the French Revolution as a young woman on the 
barricades, youths with pistols and rifle by her side. “If the King’s police had 
won the battle,” said Hejmowski, “the prosecutor of that time would have 
dragged these young people into court and called them hooligans and criminal 
elements. But since the Revolution was won, they are national heroes, and 
their picture has become the symbol of revolution.” 

The first two trials lasted less than a fortnight; the defendants received rela- 
tively short prison terms, but their lawyers said they would appeal. Testimony 
in the third trial was concluded on Thursday afternoon, October 18; the 
judges announced they would pass sentence on Monday, October 22. Over 
the weekend, the spotlight shifted from Poznan to Warsaw. 

Poland's October Days: Ai 10 a.m. on Friday, October 19, the Eighth 
Plenum of the Central Committee of the Polish Communist party opened at 
Warsaw’s Council of Ministers Building amid mounting demands for basic 
changes by workers, students and writers. The Plenum’s first act was to restore 
Wladyslaw Gomulka and three of his associates to the Central Committee. Next 
a Politburo member proposed the election of Gomulka as First Secretary and 
the formation of a new Politburo, excluding Marshal Rokossovsky. At this 
point, Edward Ochab announced that Khrushchev, Molotov, Mikoyan and 
Kaganovich had arrived from Moscow. Before the Central Committee voted, 
Ochab said, it should talk with the Soviet leaders. 

In the week preceding the Plenum, the full force of public opinion had been 
thrown behind the Party group advocating “democratization.” That week, 
the Central Council of Trade Unions had voted directives for workers’ partici- 
pation in factory management. A Sejm subcommittee had drafted a new elec- 








tion law, promising a secret ballot and some choice of candidates. The placards 
of student demonstrators proclaimed: “No Bread Without Freedom, No Free- 
dom Without Bread.” 

The Polish Party chiefs met with the Soviet delegation at the Belvedere 
Palace for six hours. After the meeting, the Poles told their story to foreign 
newspapermen, including Sydney Gruson of the New York Times. According 
to his dispatches, Khrushchev called Gomulka a “traitor,” and tried to dictate 
a new Politburo loyal to Moscow—with Rokossovsky included. Ochab warned 
him: “Don’t think you can keep us here and start a pusch outside. The Party 
and our workers have been warned and they are ready.” When Khrushchev 
announced that Rokossovsky’s troops as well as Soviet units in Silesia were 
moving on Warsaw, Ochab said: “If you do not stop them immediately, we 
will walk out of here and break off all contact.” At another point Khrush- 
chev spoke angrily for more than an hour, demanding capitulation. Gomulka 
replied: “Now I will speak—but to the nation.” The threat was decisive. 

The Belvedere Palace session broke up just before 6 P.M., and deliberations 
continued at the Council of Ministers Building at night. Meanwhile, 5,000 stu- 
dents and young workers at the Warsaw Polytechnic Institute cheered de- 
mands for greater political freedom. The rally approved a resolution calling 
for “the principle of openness in political life, workers’ self-government and 
other steps leading to the removal of Stalinism from the economic and politi- 
cal life of our country.” At the same time, Radio Warsaw announced that in 
the preceding three weeks the Polish people had contributed four million 
zlotys for a memorial to the Warsaw uprising of 1944, During the night, work- 
ers remained at the Zeran auto plant and other Warsaw factories—armed. 

The next morning, Saturday, October 20, the Soviet delegation left for 
Moscow. That morning, too, students and young workers staged another 
giant rally. Gordon Cruikshank of the London Communist Daily Worker 
attended it: “For six hours I sat in the immense Warsaw Polytechnic Hall. 
It must be 70 yards long by 50 yards wide and is encircled by four tiers of 
balconies, and every inch of space in the hall and on the balconies was 
crammed with people. At one stage they were even crawling over the great 
glass-domed roof prying off panes of glass and pushing their heads through 
the apertures made to hear what was going on below.” Cruikshank said the 
main demands of the meeting were “democratization of all aspects of life.” 
friendship with the USSR “but on equal terms,” an end to secret government. 
and workers’ control. of industry. 

Meanwhile, Pravda attacked Polish freedom of the press, singling out 
articles by Zigmunt Florezak and Jerzy Putrament. Florczak had written: 
“The universal proletarian is an obsolete concept. Now we must think of the 
universal human being.” Putrament had written: “The economic system that 
has been compulsory with us up to now has failed unquestionably and ir- 
revocably. . . . [It] could only operate in . . . conditions of suppression of 
criticism and police terror.” 

That evening, Gomulka spoke to the Party Central Committee. He ridiculed 
boasts of industrial output, noting that in the mines overtime work had ac- 
counted for two-thirds of the rise during the Six Year Plan: “The system of 
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work on Sundays was introduced, and this could not but ruin the health and 
strength of the miners.” 

“The working class,’ Gomulka said, “has had to pay for a bad economic 
policy.” Turning to the Poznan revolt, he declared: “The working class 
recently gave a painful lesson to the Party leadership and the Government. 
When seizing the weapon of strike and going out to demonstrate in the streets 
... the Poznan workers shouted in a powerful voice: Enough! This cannot go 
on any longer! Turn back from the false road! .. . The causes of the Poznan 
tragedy and of the profound dissatisfaction of the entire working class are 
to be found in ourselves, in the leadership of the Party, in the Government.” 

The following day, Sunday, October 21, workers of 10 major Warsaw fac- 
tories went to work, prepared to resist any “Stalinist provocation.” The Cen- 
tral Committee Plenum met again for 14 hours and rejected the Soviet de- 
mands. It elected a new Politburo, eliminating Rokossovsky, and unanimously 
chose Gomulka as First Secretary. 

On Monday, October 22, meetings took place throughout Poland. At Stettin, 
polytechnic, agricultural and medical students voted demands for “a guar- 
antee of full independence of the Sejm, the courts and the prosecutor’s offices, 
as well as . . . an end to the practice of lifelong appointments in the Govern- 
ment and Party.” In Lodz, 6,000 textile workers threatened to strike unless 
Soviet troops, still reported to be “on maneuvers,” were pulled back to their 
barracks. In the industrial Wola district of Warsaw, metal workers demanded 
the dismissal of Rokossovsky as Polish Defense Minister and the withdrawal 
of Soviet troops from Poland. In Wroclaw, thousands of workers and students 
chanted: “Rokossovsky, go home!” “Long live free Poland!” 

That day, Khrushchev telephoned Gomulka from Moscow, and promised 
that Soviet troops would return to their bases. At the same time, the Poznan 
district court freed three defendants, ordered a new trial for five others, and 
announced that the verdicts in the two previous trials would be revised. Later 
that week, 94 other Poznan demonstrators were released from prison and the 
indictments against them quashed; Rokossovsky departed “on leave” for the 
USSR, where he soon became a Soviet Deputy Defense Minister; and the 
Zeran auto workers union condemned Soviet intervention in the revolution 
that had exploded in Hungary. 

The Hungarian Revolution: The Hungarian revolt which erupted imme- 
diately after Poland rebuffed Khrushchev had been brewing for many months. 
Although the June 27 meeting of the Petofi Circle had forced Rakosi’s resig- 
nation as Party Secretary on July 18, the Central Committee (in a meeting 
attended by Soviet spokesmen Mikoyan and Suslov) named Rakosi’s intimate 
associate, Erné Geré, to succeed him and condemned “rightist elements 
grouped around Imre Nagy.” 

The writers soon returned to the attack. By September 8, Gyula Hay in 
lrodalmi Ujsag was demanding “the most complete, the most unrestricted 
freedom that is possible between men who live within one society . . . freedom 


to tell the truth, to criticize anyone or anything . . . to believe in Almighty 
God and to deny God . . . to think in a non-Marxist way . . . to find the living 
standard low . . . to find unjust something that is still considered officially 
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as just.” A meeting of the Writers Union nine days later elected Hay its 
vice-president and named other rebels to high posts. Attacking the “reaction- 
aries” of the regime, the new union leaders urged groups of writers to visit 
the factories to carry their demands to the workers. 

On October 6, the bodies of Laszlo Rajk and other Hungarian leaders 
purged in 1949 were given honorary re-burial in Budapest. Few organized 
groups were sent to the ceremony, but more than 200,000 citizens marched 
past the coffins in a massive demonstration against the regime. A week later, 
Mihaly Farkas, secret-police chief who had helped prepare the Rajk trial, was 
arrested; Hetfoi Hirlap, a new student paper, declared: “In the trial of Farkas 
we must impeach the policy of dictatorship.” On October 18, the paper said 
that such a trial would “inevitably demonstrate the political responsibility of 
Matyas Rakosi.” On Friday, October 19, the same day Khrushchev flew to 
Warsaw, 3,000 students at Budapest and Szeged universities voted to leave the 
Young Communist League and form an independent student organization. 

Over the weekend, students at Pecs, in south Hungary, joined those of 
Budapest and Szeged in an ultimatum to the regime. The students now de- 
manded complete freedom of speech and press, free elections, abolition of 
the death penalty, revision of industrial norms and peasant delivery quotas, 
release of political prisoners and withdrawal of Soviet troops from Hungary. 

On Monday, October 22, the Petofi Circle and the Writers Union cabled 
congratulations to Poland on the victory over Moscow. That afternoon, thou- 
sands of students gathered at the Budapest School of Architecture and the 
University of Economics. In all-night meetings, the students, joined by young 
workers, framed 22 demands, including free, secret elections. recognition of 
labor’s right to strike, and withdrawal of Soviet troops. 

The next day, Tuesday, October 23, Budapest was bathed in sunshine. 
“National flags, young people with rosettes of the national colors singing the 


Kossuth song, the Marseillaise and the Internationale—” reported Radio 
Budapest, “this is how . . . Budapest today celebrates a new Ides of March. 
This afternoon a vast youth demonstration took place. . . . At first there 


were only thousands but they were joined by young workers, passersby. 
soldiers, old people, secondary-school students and motorists. The vast crowd 
grew to tens of thousands. . . . The streets of Budapest are filled with a new 
wind of greater freedom. . . .” The radio announced, early that day, that 
Erno Gero, who with Janos Kadar and other Party leaders had just returned 
from Yugoslavia, would address the nation that night. 

The student demonstration had begun in front of the Polish Embassy, to 
voice solidarity with Warsaw’s defiance of Khrushchev. Shortly before 3 
P.M., the youth had massed in front of a statue of Petofi; then. joined by 
800 Army officers, they moved across the Danube, bearing Hungarian and 
Polish flags, to assemble before the statue of General Josef Bem. a Polish 
hero of Hungary’s 1848 revolution. President Peter Veres read the Writers 
Union’s demands: free, secret elections; the return of Imre Nagy; new 
relations with the USSR on the basis of equality; freedom for individual 
farming; workers’ control of industry; revision of norms: trade unions that 
“truly represent the interests of the Hungarian working class.” 
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At 8 p.m., Gerd went on the air. He called the students’ and workers’ 
demonstrations a “reactionary provocation,” and said “enemies of our 
people” were spreading “the poison of chauvinism.” Gerd’s broadcast in- 
furiated the demonstrators. One group, including workers with ladders, 
cables and acetylene torches, dismantled the 26-foot-high bronze statue of 
Stalin. At 10 P.M., workers and students massed in front of Szabad Nep 
demanded that the paper publish their appeal for a general strike. Mean- 
while, demonstrators at the Kossuth Radio station asked that their demands 
be broadcast. When a delegation sent upstairs failed to return, workers and 
students pressed into the building. AVH men (security police) opened fire, 
but an Army unit on the scene distributed weapons to the demonstrators. At 
11 p.M., the radio stopped broadcasting news; from 12:30 to 4:30 A.M., it 
was off the air. At midnight, the revolutionaries also occupied the Szabad 
Nep building; the paper was out of action a day and a half. 

During the night, Geré and Premier Andras Hegedus called on the Soviet 
Army, which then had two divisions in Hungary, to suppress the uprising. 
But overnight, also, workers in the industrial suburbs of Ujpest and Kipest 
voted to join the revolutionary forces in the capital. 

“It was the workers who started the actual armed insurrection,” a member 
of the Revolutionary Committee of University Students told U.S. reporter 
Edmond Taylor. “They called us cowards and opportunists because we 
hesitated at first before joining them on the barricades. . . . When we 
satisfied ourselves that reason and justice were on the side of the revolution, 
we got arms and joined up with the workers.” 

At 4 a.m. on Wednesday, October 24, Soviet forces entered Budapest. 
“On one side,” said journalist Leslie Bain, “were 70 Soviet tanks, 50 
armored cars, and small arms and automatic weapons. On the other were 
25,000 students and nearly 200,000 workers pouring in from outlying dis- 
tricts. The rebels had at this time about 4,000 small arms.” 

At 8:13 a.m., the Government radio announced that the Central Com- 
mittee had named Imre Nagy Premier to replace Hegedus. But Hegedus 
remained First Deputy Premier, and Geré Party Secretary. 

Meanwhile, workers battled AVH~and Soviet Army units at the Csepel 
Island iron and steel works (the nation’s largest industrial combine), the 
Ganz shipyards, the Szikra printing works, the Rada Utca metal pipe plant, 
the Ikarus car factory and the Gottwald electric power plant. Fighting 
at the radio station went on. Revolutionary railway workers battled for con- 
trol of the capital’s east and west terminals. Outside Budapest, workers fought 
the AVH at the Tatabanya and Salgotarjan magnesium mines; fighting was 
also reported in Debrecen, Szolnok and Szeged. 

The next day (Thursday, October 25), according to eye-witness John 
MacCormac of the New York Times: 

“The crews of three Soviet tanks began to fraternize with the insurgents 
shortly before noon in front of the Astoria Hotel. They shouted they did 
not want to fire on unarmed Hungarian workers. They let a score of the 
demonstrators climb on their tanks and drove them to Parliament Square. 
This correspondent saw the Soviet soldiers there laughing and waving to 
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the crowd of hundreds that had collected. But only a minute later from a 
few blocks in the distance he heard a violent cannonade and saw at the end 
of the street another Soviet tank firing in the direction of the crowd.” What 
had happened, according to MacCormac and others, was that “a group of 
political policemen drawn up at one end of the square had begun to shoot at 
the demonstrators and that the Russians, believing they were the target. 
had themselves opened fire.” Fleeing demonstrators clamored in front of 
foreign legations, shouting: “The workers are being murdered.” At three 
minutes after noon, the Government radio announced that Gero had been 
dismissed and replaced as Party Secretary by Kadar. 

Workers now fought their way into a machine-gun depot at Fot, while 
Hungarian soldiers, joining the revolution, captured the Red Star printing 
plant from the AVH. Leaflets issued by a new Provisional Revolutionary 
Government and Defense Committee said: “We solemnly swear over the 
bodies of our martyrs that the cause of Hungarian independence and freedom 
will conquer.” Pecs radio to the south announced the organization of a 
“revolutionary council of the province of Baranja.” In industrial Miskole, 
the radio broadcast the demands of the Workers Council: 

“1. We demand that the Soviet Army leave the country immediately. 

“2. A new Hungarian government. 

“3. The right of workers to strike. 

“4. Complete amnesty for Hungarians who have participated in the 
revolution. 

“5. As long as these are not fulfilled, the people of Borsod County and 
Greater Miskolc will strike. . . .” 

On Friday morning, October 26, Radio Budapest declared that Premier 
Nagy “agreed with every point” of the Miskole workers. Nagy later prom- 
ised that he would open negotiations for the withdrawal of Soviet troops 
as soon as order was restored. Meanwhile, revolutionaries controlled most 
of western Hungary, as well as cities like Pecs and Miskolc, in the south and 
east. In Gyér, the revolutionary Workers Council had already obtained 
the peaceful withdrawal of the local Soviet garrison to a nearby forest. In 
Magyarovar, Hungarian soldiers joining the workers and students over- 
powered AVH men who had fired on peaceful demonstrators. Political 
prisoners and forced laborers were being liberated throughout the country. 
In one forced-labor mine camp, according to Karoly Molnar, a liberated 
political prisoner, “the prisoners heard about the revolution of Hungarian 
youth on October 23 and decided to register their sympathy by launching a 
hunger strike.” With railway workers in the forefront of the revolution, there 
were reports that Soviet crews, brought from Russia to man the lines, had 
refused to act as strike-breakers. 

The Central Council of Hungarian Trade Unions now recommended that 
“Hungarian trade unions should function as they did before 1948 . . . change 
their names and henceforth be called Free Hungarian Trade Unions.” The 
unions’ program included the right to strike, workers’ control of industry. 
substantial wage rises for low-paid workers, a spartan wage ceiling, decen- 
tralization of planning, and “a general end to production norms with the 
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exception of factories where workers or workers’ councils desire their main- 
tenance. ...” 

On Saturday, October 27, Nagy reshuffled the Government to include two 
noted non-Communists: Small Farmer leaders Zoltan Tildy, former President 
of the Republic, and Bela Kovacs, who had spent nine years in Communist 
jails. Meanwhile, Soviet soldiers were beginning to join the revolution, Stu- 
dent leader “Istvan B.” told Edmond Taylor: “Every third tank that was 
engaged against us in Budapest was put out of action . . . but that was not 
what defeated them. It was the psychological shock of seeing a whole nation 
rise up against them as one man. They thought there were 800,000 Commu- 
nists in Hungary but they could barely find 20,000 to defend the Communist 
regime. .. . Many of the Soviet officers were very upset and tried to apologize 
for what they were doing, saying they had been misled by reports about 
fascist counter-revolutionaries and so on. These fellows have a conscience. . . . 
That makes it all the worse for them when they come up against something 
like the Budapest uprising. It isn’t only that they have to shoot down unarmed 
women and children. They have to fire into the masses, They have to stand 
against history. .. .” 

On Sunday, October 28, Premier Nagy, responding to the demands of revo- 
lutionary councils in Miskole, Pecs, Debrecen, Szeged, Gyér, Szolnok and 
other cities, announced that “the Hungarian Government has come to an 
agreement with the Soviet Government whereby Soviet forces shall withdraw 
immediately from Budapest. . . . The Hungarian Government has started 
negotiations . . . with regard to the withdrawal of Soviet forces stationed in 
Hungary.” Nagy also pledged new housing, revision of norms and wages, 
abolition of the AVH, and reconstitution of the armed forces from units of the 
regular army and the armed revolutionary groups. That day, a Pravda article 
declared: “The anti-popular adventure in Hungary failed.” 

Szabad Nep replied to Pravda the next day. “What has been going on in 
Budapest,” it declared, “was no adventure and it did not fail at all. For five 
days, bombs exploded, machine guns sowed death. . . . The revolutionary 
people of Pest and Buda want freedom—freedom for the people, a life without 
overbearing, without despotism and terror, more bread and national independ- 
ence.” A meeting attended by representatives of workers’ councils from Pecs, 
Dorog, Tokod, Tatabanya, Tata and Miskole voted to continue striking “until 
the last Soviet division has left Hungary.” 

On Tuesday, October 30, Nagy announced the end of the one-party system, 
promised free elections and the immediate formation of a new government 
representing all parties. As announced on November 3, this government in- 
cluded Social Democrats Anna Kethly, Gyula Kelemen and Jozsef Fischer: 
Small Farmers Tildy, Kovacs and Istvan Szabo; Peasants Istvan Bibo and 
Ferenc Farkas; and Nagy, Geza Losonczy and Kadar of the Communists. The 
new Defense Minister was Pal Maleter, an anti-Nazi partisan attached to 
Soviet forces during World War II, who had led the defense of the Killian 
Barracks against Soviet tank attack in the first week of the Budapest uprising. 
On October 30, too, an amnesty was proclaimed for all who had participated 
in the revolution, and Nepszava, the new Social Democratic newspaper, urged 
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that political asylum be extended to “Soviet soldiers who had come over to 
the people.” 

The next day, the new executive committee of the Free Hungarian Trade 
Union Federation (reorganized “with the inclusion of old and formerly im- 
prisoned representatives of the workers’ movement”) issued this appeal: 

“Workers, Hungarian toilers! The miraculous revolution of youth and 
working people who have participated in the fighting has turned into a revolu- 
tion of the entire Hungarian people. . . . Factories have truly and irrevocably 
come into the hands of the workers. This revolution has also made the libera- 
tion of the trade-union movement possible, so that, independent of all Party 
and Government influence, the trade unions can indeed become a militant and 
consistent organization representing the interests of the workers. . . . The 
executive committee asks workers, including organized workers, that wherever 
they disagree with the composition of factory committees they should hold 
new trade-union elections on the basis of real trade-union democracy. . . . 

“We owe it to your youth, workers and army that the factories and work- 
shops have truly become ours. It is our turn now to defend our factories, if 
need be with arms, and the magnificent achievements of our national revo- 
lution. . . .” 

On Thursday, November 1, amid reports that new Soviet divisions were 
moving into the country, Nagy proclaimed Hungary’s neutrality and with- 
drawal from the Warsaw Pact linking Soviet-orbit armies, and appealed to the 
United Nations for protection. Nepakarat, organ of the Free Hungarian Trade 
Unions, declared: “As of today we are no longer the tool of a colonialism 
disguised as socialism, not a figure on the chessboard of one conqueror or 
another.” Socialist Gyula Kelemen said: “Hundreds of thousands of organ- 
ized workers, who suffered the bitterness of oppression, are today rebuilding 
the Social Democratic party. The most cruel kind of capitalism did not exploit 
us in the way we were exploited during the last eight years. . . . Let us protect 
our liberty . . . and build a neutral and free Hungary.” 

But all through November 1, 2 and 3, new Soviet forces were pouring into 
Hungary, occupying key points and ringing cities. airports and other key 
installations. At 4 A.M. on Sunday morning, November 4, Soviet tanks and jet 
bombers attacked Budapest and other revolutionary strongholds. A few min- 
utes later, the Soviet command announced the formation of a new “govern- 
ment” composed of six Communists, headed by Kadar. During the day. 
Premier Nagy sought refuge in the Yugoslav Embassy. Outside Budapest. the 
Soviet air force dropped incendiary bombs on workers’ installations, while 
new Soviet motorized units entered Hungary from Czechoslovakia. The miners 
at Pecs and Dorog, and the workers of Ujpest and Csepel, however, resisted 
firmly. In Pecs, the Soviet military commander ordered: “The Revolutionary 
National Committees to disband . . . the population to hand in all weapons to 
the military command, in the building of the former security police. . . . : All 
factories and offices to start work on November 5 as usual . . . the population 
strictly to refrain from demonstrations and gatherings . . . in case of firing al 
Soviet soldiers, and at any citizen, the Soviet armed forces will fire back with 
all weapons at their disposal.” 
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Budap»st’s reaction to the Kadar regime was summarized in this poster: 
“Nine million Fascist counter-revolutionaries, all former factory owners, 
bankers, cardinals, remain hidden in the country. Their main strongholds 
are the aristocratic residential districts of Csepel and Ujpest. Fortunately, there 
are still six real Hungarians left who have built a government to save the 
country.” 

Five days after the second Soviet intervention, fighting was still raging in 
Budapest, Pecs, Dunapentele, Kalocsa, Gyér, Kecskemet and Komlo—despite 
the assault of an estimated 15 Soviet divisions, including 4,000 tanks. The 
38,000 workers of Csepel continued armed resistance until November 14. By 
this time, however, the majority of workers had shifted their strategy from 
armed insurrection to strikes, sit-down strikes and partisan warfare. Budapest 
radio, now controlled by Kadar’s regime, admitted on November 10 that 
three-quarters of the telegraph and telephone workers, 4,000 of the 7,000 
railroad-car factory workers, 2,000 of the 2,800 Ikarus auto workers, and 
3,500 of the 4,000 workers at the Gottwald machine plant were out on strike. 

On November 11, when the first widespread deportations of Hungarian 
youth were reported, the Budapest Central Workers’ Council, gradually 
emerging as the main spokesman for the workers, demanded that they cease. 
On November 16, Kadar promised that the deportations would be stopped 
and that the Soviet Army would gradually withdraw from Hungary after order 
was restored. The workers, however, continued to strike as arrests persisted. 
That day, Maurice Vuithier of the Red Cross reported that in Budapest “we 
did not see smoke from a single factory chimney.” 

As Soviet and Hungarian security police continued to ignore the promises 
made to the workers, another general strike was called for November 21 and 
22. On November 23, workers’ leaflets instructed the people of Budapest to 
remain indoors from 2 to 3 P.M. to demonstrate solidarity with the strike. A 
Hungarian reporter described what happened: “In this city of 1.5 million, the 
only living people in the battered, rubble-strewn streets were the police and 
Russian soldiers. . . . / At five minutes to 3, the windows opened and people 
sang the national anthem. Everybody was standing bareheaded and singing.” 

On November 23, also, came news that Imre Nagy, who had left the Yugo- 
slav Embassy the night before with a promise of safe conduct from Kadar, 
had been kidnaped by Soviet security troops. The Central Workers’ Council 
demanded his release and reinstatement as Premier. It also demanded official 
recognition of the workers’ councils throughout Hungary, the right to publish 
an independent newspaper, and immediate negotiations for the withdrawal 
of Soviet troops. Demands for the return of Nagy and the withdrawal of 
Soviet forces were also voiced by the Revolutionary Council of Intellectuals. 

Kadar promised to negotiate with the leaders of the Budapest Central 
Workers’ Council. While the talks were going on, however, security police 
confiscated duplicating machines used to publish the workers’ views. After 
turning down labor’s demands one by one, Kadar shifted to ultimatums for 
unconditional surrender. On December 3, after the Council’s demand for an 
independent labor newspaper had been rejected, workers went out on the 
streets and burned copies of the Government paper. 
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Next day, 15,000 Budapest women marched in a silent, three-hour demon- 
stration, carrying flowers to the tomb of Hungary’s Unknown Soldier. “We 
are the wives of the workers who have been killed,” they told Soviet soldiers 
surrounding the monument. “We shall never be slaves,” they chanted, echo- 
ing Petofi’s 1848 ode. 

Later that week, security police began arresting leaders of workers’ coun- 
cils throughout Hungary. “If this keeps up,” declared the Budapest Council, 
“the end will be a general strike, bloodshed and a new national tragedy.” 
Although the police released 69 of the 200 labor leaders arrested in Budapest, 
outside the capital there were new repressions against the workers’ councils. 
On Monday, December 10, the Budapest Council called for a 48-hour general 
strike to begin at midnight. Kadar ordered all workers’ councils dissolved and 
threatened summary execution for the possession of weapons. The strike, 
nevertheless, was totally effective in Budapest, Pecs, Debrecen, Szolnok and 
other cities. At Csepel, 28,000 workers surrounded the factory gates to bar 
the entry of Soviet infantry. Elsewhere, trolley cars were overturned to block 
the movement of Soviet tanks. Even the workers of the Government news 
agency walked out. The regime’s newspaper admitted: “The labor movement 
has never seen such a strike.” 

As the deadline for the 48-hour work stoppage approached, security police 
arrested Sandor Racz and Sandor Bari, chairman and deputy chairman of the 
Budapest Central Workers’ Council. The workers’ council at Csepel immedi- 
ately announced that the strike would continue until they were released. Mean- 
while, from Miskole came reports that the workers’ council there, joining 
forces with local partisans and aided by some Soviet soldiers, had gained 
control of the city. 

In eight weeks, the Hungarian Revolution and Soviet intervention had cost 
the lives of an estimated 25,000 Hungarians and 7,000 Soviet soldiers. (That 
estimate was made by Indian diplomats on the scene in a report to their 
government.) More than 125,000 Hungarians had fled to neighboring Austria. 
But the fight for freedom in Hungary went on. As it did, Poles in Stettin, 
Lublin and other cities demonstrated for the withdrawal of Soviet troops from 
Hungary; on December 12, the same demand came from the steelworkers’ 
union in Poznan. More portentous, perhaps, were the first reverberations of 
the Hungarian uprising in the Soviet Union itself. 

The Future of Soviet Labor: As news of the Hungarian Revolution 
spread, Soviet students and workers began to challenge the Kremlin’s interpre- 
tation of it. “Speakers at lectures on the international question,” reported the 
Moscow correspondent of the New Statesman and Nation on November 24, 
“were bombarded with questions about Hungary. On several occasions, their 
repetition of the official version angered the public so much that foreign 
students present were called on to answer, a role many of them undertook 
with zest. According to reliable sources, the discontent of rank-and-file Party 
members at being kept in the dark was reflected in the results of elections to 
Party committees and bureaus held at local branches on the eve of the Novem- 
ber 7 holidays. A sharp, ill-tempered note was discernible in the tone which 
students and workers at some institutions adopted in voicing grievances. At 
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one Leningrad college, a discussion . . . ended by the students staging a dem- 
onstration in which they carried a picture of Gomulka.” 

Earlier, foreign diplomats reported, workers of Moscow’s Kaganovich 
Ball-Bearing Plant had staged a sit-down strike in protest against revised 
work norms. When Ekaterina Furtseva, secretary of the Moscow city Party 
organization, lectured them on discipline, a worker in the back of the hall 
shouted: “And how much money do you make?” 

In mid-December, Leningrad Pravda said that university students were 
“discussing problems that are not to be discussed” and demanding “re- 
evaluation of values.” At the same time, the rector of Moscow University 
denied widespread rumors that 100 students had been expelled for political 
protests, but admitted that university students “would like more information” 
on the Hungarian situation. 

Thus, thirty-five years after the Petrograd and Kronstadt uprisings against 
Lenin, a new generation of Soviet workers and students had begun to assert 
itself. The revelations of the crimes of the Stalin era made at the 20th Party 
Congress had swept away many cobwebs. On the other hand, the Congress’s 
promises to labor were not met. In September, the Soviet Government revealed 
that only 55 per cent of the new housing promised for the year would be 
built. Meanwhile, new wage regulations raised piecework norms and elimi- 
nated various premiums and bonuses that had cushioned workers against the 
speed-up. These changes had caused the strike at the Kaganovich Plant. 

From the strategic Donets Basin, whose workers were among the highest- 
paid in the USSR, Welles Hangen of the New York Times reported: “Passing 
through such coal-mining towns as Makeyevka, Zugres, Chistyakovo, Krasny 
Luch and Uspenska, one sees a seemingly endless succession of squalid hovels 
and shanties. Most dwellings are of white-washed mud brick or rickety 
wood, with an outhouse in the back yard. Women or children carry in water 
from roadside pumps by balancing two buckets attached to a bent pole slung 
over their backs.” From Stalino (population: 600,000) Hangen reported: 
“Jerry-built miners’ hovels look as if they could hardly last the winter. . 
Sidewalks in Stalino are a thing of the future.” 

André Philip, a French Socialist and professor of political economy at 
Lyons University, summarized his impressions of Moscow in 1956: “In the 
middle there are great avenues with luxurious hotels, but all around there is a 
network of unpaved streets with wooden shacks, roofed with metal sheets. 
The fountain is at one corner of the street, and it is there that the housewives 
go to fetch water.” Outside the Soviet metropolis, Philip reported, “Khrush- 
chev himself told us that 80 per cent of village houses have neither electricity, 
running water nor modern sanitation.” 

Using data furnished him by the director of the Soviet Institute of Statis- 
tics, Philip found that Soviet real wages were less than half those of French 
workers, Furthermore, Philip reported, “whereas in 1929 the USSR possessed 
one cow for every five inhabitants, in 1955 it had only one for every nine.” 
According to the Government’s own figures, the Soviet worker had less meat, 
milk and eggs on his table than in 1913. 

This, then, was how Soviet workers lived in 1956, fortieth year of Bolshevik 
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rule. But in 1956, too, the classic weapons of democratic revolution were 
seized by the new generation of workers in Poland and Hungary, and young 
Soviet workers knew it. They themselves were at last asking the questions put 
by Tom O’Brien of the British Trades Union Congress on the eve of the 
Poznan strike: 

“When will the Russian trade unions be given the right to strike without 
let or hindrance; the right to negotiate freely for higher wages, a five-day 
week, fewer hours, and overtime at enhanced rates for all work outside the 
five-day week of reasonable hours? When will the Russian trade unions be 
given the right to decide policy without orders from the Communist party?” 

No one could say precisely when the workers of Moscow, Leningrad and 
Kiev would follow the example of Pilsen, Berlin, Vorkuta, Poznan and Buda- 
pest. But, sooner or later, follow it they would. For nearly forty years of 
exploitation had taught them the truth that Lenin understood in 1905 and 
betrayed in 1917: 

“He who wishes to proceed to Socialism by any path other than political 
democracy must inevitably arrive at absurd and reactionary conclusions, both 
in the political and economic sense.” 
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LABOR COMMITTEE TO RELEASE IMPRISONED 
TRADE UNIONISTS AND DEMOCRATIC SOCIALISTS 


(Members as of December 1, 1956) 


INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


MENAHEM Barcit, Joint General Secretary, International Union of Socialist Youth 

Vitem Bernarb, Secretary, Socialist Union of Central-Eastern Europe 

FRANCISZEK Braxas, President, International Center of Free Trade Unionists in Exile 

BJARNE Braatoy, Secretary, Socialist International 

Junius BRAUNTHAL, Socialist International 

STEPHANE Catona, Director, Youth Section, International Center of Free Trade Unionists 
in Exile 

RicHArRD DeveraLL, Assistant to the Assistant General Secretary, International Confedera- 
tion of Free Trade Unions 

Luis Frepes FerNanpez, Secretary General, Latin American Federation of Christian 
Unions (also listed under Chile) 

Arno Hats, Vice President, International Center of Free Trade Unionists in Exile 

Joser Jonas, Editor, International Union of Socialist Youth 

Bit Kemstey, U. S. Representative, International Confederation of Free Trade Unions 

Kurt Kristiansson, General Secretary, International Union of Socialist Youth 

Steve Mepey, International Center of Free Trade Unionists in Exile 

Luts AtBerto Monce, General Secretary, Inter-American Regional Organization of 
Workers (ORIT) (also listed under Costa Rica) 

Natu Pat, President, International Union of Socialist Youth 

ALEKSANDER SkropzkI, General Secretary, International Center of Free Trade Unionists 
in Exile 

SacHa VoLMAN, Secretary, Executive Bureau, International Center of Free Trade 
Unionists in Exile 

Wisono, General Secretary, Asian Socialist Conference (also listed under Burma) 


ARGENTINA 
Canpipo Grecovio, Textile Workers Union 
IsmAEL M,. Vazquez, Railroad Workers Union (CGT) 


AUSTRALIA 
J. S. Brevsxi, Co-editor, The Australian Worker 
ArtHur CaLtwett MP, former Minister for Immigration 
J. L. Cavanacu, Secretary, Plasterers Society of South East Australia 
G. R. Coie, Australian Labour Party (Tasmania) 
J. E. Henry, Federal Secretary, Federated Clerks Union of Australia 
C. J. J. McCrane, General Secretary, Amalgamated Postal Workers Union (ACTU) 
E. S. Mappen, Editor, News-W eekly 
Josep H. Murpuy, Roman Catholic Freedom League 
LAURENCE SuHort, National Secretary, Federated Ironworkers’ Association of Australia 


(ACTU) 


AUSTRIA 
Kart Auscu, Economic Affairs Editor, Arbeiter Zeitung 
Leo Geicer, General Secretary, Metal and Mine Workers Union (OGB) 
Water Hacker, Editor, Neues Oesterreich 
Epomunp Hotuzrernp MP, Social Democratic Party 
FriepricH Katscuer, Editor, Die Zukunft 
Fritz Konir, Editor-in-chief, Welt der Arbeit 
Max Léw, President, Union of Graphic and Paper Trade Workers (OGB) 
Atrrep Micscu MP, Social Democratic Party 
LeorpoLtp OBERMANN, Editor, Freundschaft 
Anton Proxscu, Minister for Social Administration 
Apotr ScuArr, Vice Chancellor 
ArNoLp Scumint, Editor, Post and Telegraph Workers Union (OGB) 
Fritz Satter, Chairman, Union of Hotel & Restaurant Workers (OGB) 
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ARNOLD STEINER, General Secretary, Union of Graphic and Paper Trade Workers (OGB) 
Hans STEINLECHNER, Editor, Obersteirische Rundschau 


BELGIUM 


Tueo Bocaerts, International Federation of Journalists 

Marius Burguin pes Essarts, Editor-in-Chief, Journal de Charleroi 

Louts Dereau, General Secretary, Belgian Confederation of Christian Trade Unions (CSC) 

THeo Dewatscue, President, International Federation of Christian Public Service 
Employees Unions 

JosepH Van Eynoe, Vice President, Belgian Socialist Party 

International Federation of Christian Unions of Food, Tobacco and Hotel Industries 
Workers 

Huserr Lapaitue, President, Stoneworkers Union (FGTB) 

Leo Macits, Secretary, Labor Education Headquarters 

ApotF Mo ter, General Manager, V olksgazet 

Rene Renarp, Secretary, Labor Education Headquarters 

Marcet St1yns, Vice President for Europe, International Federation of Journalists 

P. StoKMAN, Chairman, Christian Federation of Agricultural Workers 


BRAZIL 


Ary Campista, Vice President, National Confederation of Industrial Workers (CNTI) 
Dr. Max po Reco Monteiro, President, National Confederation of Workers Circles 
SEBASTIANO Patva, Secretary, National Confederation of Land Transport Workers 


BRITISH GUIANA 


Cuartes B. I. BurNHAM, Secretary General, British Guiana Seafarers Union 
Osmunp A. Lucas, British Guiana Labour Union 


D. P. Sanxar, Assistant Secretary, Manpower Citizens Association i 
BRITISH HONDURAS f 
Georce Frazer, Assistant General Secretary, General Workers Union ; 


LeopoLtp GrinaGe, General Secretary, General Workers Union 


BRITISH WEST AFRICA 
E. Lioyp-Evans, Vice Chairman, Gambia Labor Union 


BULGARIA 


Georce Petxov, Chairman, Bulgarian Social Democratic Party in Exile 


BURMA ' 
Frep J. Currion, General Secretary, National Union of Railwaymen of India & Burma | 
(also listed under India) 
Wiysono, General Secretary, Asian Socialist Conference (also listed under international 
organizations) 
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CANADA 


M. J. Cotpwett MP, National President, Canadian Cooperative Commonwealth Federation 

Gorpon G. Cusuine, Executive Vice President, Canadian Labour Congress 

F. W. Dow.tne, Vice President and Canadian Director, United Packinghouse Workers 
of America 

Lorne Ince, National Secretary, Canadian Cooperative Commonwealth Federation 

Cuares H. Mitrarp, Canadian Director, United Steelworkers of America (CIC) 

Donatp MacDonatp, Secretary Treasurer, Canadian Labour Congress 

W. J. Smitu, National President, Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees | 

Curve THomas, General Secretary, National Council of Canadian Labour 


SOUTHERN CAMEROONS ' 
Atoysius T. Kuma, District Field Secretary, Likomba Plantation Workers Union 


CEYLON 


A. E. Goonesinua, President, Ceylon Labor Union 
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CHILE 


CarLos pe Bararspar, Congress for Cultural Freedom 
Luis Frepes FerNanpez, Secretary General, Latin American Federation of Christian 
Unions (also listed under international organizations) 


COLOMBIA 


Juan Cortes, Secretary, Colombian Confederation of Workers (CTC) 

Tutio Cuevas, Vice President, National Union of Colombian Workers (UTC) 
Hernanpo Ropricuez, President, Federation of Workers of Cundinamarca 
Jose Joaquin Rosas, Vice President, Union of Colombian Workers (UTC) 


COSTA RICA 


Luis ALBERTO Monce, General Secretary, Inter-American Regional Organization of Work- 
ers (ORIT) (also listed under international organizations) 
Craupta GoNnzALEz Quiros, President, National Federation of Landworkers 


CUBA 


Euses1o MuJAL BarnioL, Secretary General, Confederation of Cuban Workers (CTC) 
Ancet Cortno, Secretary General, National Federation of Power House Workers 
Dominco Lamapnriz, Director, Bank Workers Union Welfare Fund 

Vicente Rustera, General Secretary, Telephone Workers Federation of Cuba 
Icnacto GONZALEZ TELLECHEA, Secretary, Confederation of Cuban Workers (CTC) 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Frank Cirka, General Secretary, Czechoslovak Free Trade Unions Federation 
Vactav Maser, Chairman, Czechoslovak Social Democratic Party in Exile 
_——, Nemec, Former Member, Executive Board, Czechoslovak Social Democratic 
arty 
Grorce Stouz, President, East European Labor Institute, Czechoslovak Federation of 
Labor in Exile 
Jan Syxora, President, Czechoslovak Free Trade Union Federation 


Jens Bunt, Congress for Cultural Freedom 

ArneE Rus For, Editor, Social Democratic Press 

Arne Hacen, General Secretary, International Federation of Building and Woodworkers, 
International Trade Secretariat 

A. C. Hansen, President, Municipal Workers Union 

Ho.icer Hansen, President, Danish Textile Workers Union (DSF) 

Eiter Jensen, President, Danish Federation of Trade Unions (DSF) 

Peter Jensen, Danish Restaurant Workers Union (DSF) 

Peter Knupsen, President, Shoe Manufacturers Union (DSF) 

Niets Kristensen, General Secretary, Social Democratic Youth 

A. V. Lunpstrom, Treasurer, Seamen’s Union (DSF) 

Niets Mapsen, President, Joiners’ Union (DSF) 

Witt Man ey, President, Danish Union of Variety Artists 

Aace Nietson, President, Danish Postal Workers Union 

Epvarp Oxesen, Chairman, Painters Union (DSF) 

Hans Rasmussen, President, Central Union of Metal Workers (DSF) 

Sopnus Rasmussen, Editor, Social Democratic Federation 

Hans Risnos, Editor-in-Chief, Aften-Posten 


Herman Scuarer, President. Danish Clothing Workers Union (DSF) 
Peper Tasor, Editor, Social Demokraten 
ESTONIA 


Nikotaus Metstov, General Secretary, Estonian Seamen’s Union 
Jouannes Mrnxetson, Chairman, Estonian Socialist Party in Exile 


FINLAND 


Anu Karvinen, Editor, Socialdemokraattinen Naisliitto 
NuLo TreermAkt, Editor, Kansan Lehti 
Arvo Tuominen, Editor, Kansan Lehti 
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FRANCE 


Maurice Boutapoux, President, French Confederation of Christian Workers (CFTC) 

—  canaaae Executive Committee, General Confederation of Labor Workers Force 
(FO) 

Georces Desire DeLamarre, Secretary General, Metal Workers Union (FO) 

Jacques Enock, Secretary General, French Friends ot Freedom 

Mitka Simeonova-Krauss, Editor-in-Chief, Syndicaliste Libre 

AtBIN Macaltt, International Liaison Committee, Free Unions of Sleeping Car Employees 

A. Mirrre, Assistant General Secretary, International Federation of Petroleum Workers, 
International Trade Secretariat 

Anore Puuip, French Socialist Party 

CuristT1aAn Pineau, Minister of Foreign Affairs 

ALBert Pontes, Secretary General, Union of Air, War and Navy Workers (FO) 

Rosert Pontit_on, International Secretary, French Socialist Party 

Louts Roseat, Secretary, Federation of Government Industrial Workers (FO) 

Noe Srnot, Secretary General, National Federation of Miners (FO) 

Boris Souvarine, Editor, BEIPI 


GERMANY 


Georc BeckMANN, Federation of German Trade Unions (DGB) 

Werner Bock, Chairman, Textile Workers Union (DGB) 

Otto Brenner, Chairman, Metalworkers Union (DGB) 

Henry Drunset, Editor, Der Saemann 

Witu FetpMan, President, International Union of Variety Artists (DGB) 

Water Freitac, former Chairman, Federation of German Trade Unions (DGB) 

Witur Ercuver, Executive Committee, Social Democratic Party 

Hernricn Gutermuth, Vice President, Mining Union (DGB) 

Hemnricu Hansen, Chairman, Printing and Paperworkers Union (DGB) 

Werner Hansen, Chairman, North Rhine-Westphalia District, Federation of German 
Trade Unions (DGB) 

Hans Jann, President, International Transportworkers Federation, International Trade 
Secretariat 

Tueo Jost, Editor-in-Chief, AZ Allgemeine Zeitung 

Asin Kart, Executive Committee, Federation of German Trade Unions (DGB) 

Utaicn Lenmar, Editor 

Apo.tr Lupwic, Member of Bundestag, Chairman, Rhineland Palatinate District, Federa- 
tion of German Trade Unions (DGB) 

Ericu _Luetn, Congress for Cultural Freedom 

Putuie Mittrwicu, Chairman, Leather Workers Union (DGB) 

Hans NAtscuer, President, Food and Drink Workers Union (DGB) 

Franz Neumann, Chairman, Berlin Social Democratic Party 

Witnetm Pawiixk, Chairman, Commerce, Banking and Insurance Union (DGB) 

Water Potter, Editor-in-Chief, Westfalische Rundschau 

Viatur Pratt, Editor, Junge Gemeinschaft 

AtmarR Reitzner, Editor, Die Briicke 

Fritz Retnric, President, Union of White Collar Workers (DAG) 

Witur Ricuter, Chairman, Federation of German Trade Unions (DGB) 

WitHetm Rtepexout, Editor-in-Chief, Frankische Tagepost 

Lupwic Rosenserc, Executive Committee, Federation of German Trade Uniens (DGB) 

Artur Saternus, Editor-in-Chief, Welt der Arbeit 

——n Chairman, Berlin District, Federation of German Trade Unions 
( ) 

Arno Scuouz, Publisher and Editor, Telegraf 

M. Scureprer, Congress for Cultural Freedom 

Cari Stencer, Chairman, Postal Workers Union (DGB) 

Orto Sunr, Mayor of Berlin 

Steran Tuomas, Chairman, Ostbiiro, German Social Democratic Party 

Friep WesEMANN, Editor-in-Chief, Hannoversche Presse 

Hetmut Wicket, Editor-in-Chief, Gewerkschaftspost 

Max Wonner, Chairman, Bavarian District, Federation of German Trade Unions (DGB) 


GOLD COAST 


Cuartes Heymann, General Secretary, Government Transport Workers Union 
J. E. Jantuan, National Leader, Convention Peoples Party Youth League 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


Lucyan But, Editorial Committee, Socialist Commentary 

Harotp Cotison, General Secretary, National Union of Agricultural Workers (TUC) 

Cartes Joun Geppes, General Secretary, Union of Post Office Workers (TUC) 

J. O. Hacan, General Secretary, National Union of Blastfurnacemen, Coke Workers & 
Ore Miners (TUC) 

Denis Heatey MP, Labour Party 

G. F. Hupson, Director, Far Eastern Studies, St. Antony’s College, Oxford 

Joun B. Hynp MP, Labour Party 

Joser Josten, Editor, FC] News Agency (London) 

Hersert Morrison MP, Labour Party 

S. Pearce, Editor, Leeds Weekly Citizen 

Micuaet Poranyt. Professor of Social Studies, University of Manchester 

Lionet Poote, Jr., General Secretary, National Union of Boot and Shoe Operatives (TUC) 

Stewart Purkis, Editor, The Socialist Christian 

Sm Atrrep Roserts, Secretary, The National Association of Card, Blowing, and Ring 
Room Operatives (TUC) 

ArcuiBpaLp Toppin, Secretary, Maryhill Constituency Labour Party 

W. J. P. Wesper, General Secretary, Transport Salaried Staffs Association of Great 
Britain and Ireland (TUC) 

T. Yates, General Secretary, National Union of Seamen (TUC) 


Basi. ConsTANTINIDIs, Secretary General, Greek Federation of Metal Workers (GSEH) 

Stavros Dimitracopoutos, Secretary General, Greek Federation of Railway Workers 
(GSEH) 

Fotis Maxris, Secretary General, Greek General Confederation of Labor (GSEH) 

THEopore SisMANDES, General Secretary, Panhellenic Federation of Tobacco Workers 
(GSEH) 


HAITI 


Mitrort Josapuat, President, Port au Prince Customs Workers Union 
NATHANAEL MIcHEL, Secretary General, National Union of Workers of Haiti 


HONG KONG 
Func Hor-Cuiv, Secretary General, Hong Kong & Kowloon Trade Union Council 


HUNGARY 


Paut Anpreko, Free Hungarian Trade Unionists in Exile 
CuarLes Preyer, Social Democratic Member, Hungarian National Council 
Imre Szetic, Chairman, Social Democratic Party of Hungary in Exile 


ICELAND 


Macnus Astmarsson, Chairman, Icelandic Printers Union 

G. F. Gupmunpsson, Vice Chairman, Social Democratic Party 
Ettert Ac. Macnusson, Secretary, Icelandic Printers Union 
Jon Sicurpsson, Secretary, Reykjavik Seamen’s Union 


INDIA 


Apam Apit, Working Committee, Bombay Municipal Urdu Teachers Union 

Farm Ansari, Joint Secretary, Praja Socialist Party 

Pratup Kumar Banerjee, General Secretary, Posts & Telegraphs Industrial Workers 
Union (INTUC) 

Satya Banergt, Vice President, Hind Mazdoor Sabha (HMS) 

P. N. Buarcava, General Secretary, All India Shop and Employees Federation (INTUC) 

Fagor Cuanp, General Secretary, Railway Labor Union (HMS) 

Frep J. Currion, General Secretary, National Union of Railwaymen of India & Burma 
(also listed under Burma) 

P. D’Metto, General Secretary, Transport & Dock Workers Union (HMS) 

Nissmm Ezexiex, Editor, Quest 

S. Guruswamt, General Secretary, All India Railwaymen’s Federation 

Mornuppin Harris, Editor, Ajmal Daily 
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M. JaNARDANA, Editor, Vicharavani 
MAniBEN Kara, Vice President, Hind Mazdoor Sabha 
V. B. Karnik, General Secretary, Reserve Bank D Class Employees Union (HMS) 
Raya Kutxarnt, General Secretary, Cotton Mill Labor Union (HMS) 
M. R. Masant, Congress for Cultural Freedom 
Suri Ram Krista Mirra, Vice President, Government of India Press Workers Union 
(INTUC) 
Rayaut MuKHEsJEE, Vice President, Hind Mazdoor Sabha (HMS) 
ae Labor Union (HMS) 
. B. R. Murtuy, Office Secretary, Praja Socialist Party 
iS SHIVAJI Pati, General Secretary, Indian Oil Workers’ Union (HMS) 
Mancart Rat, Joint Secretary, Punjab Branch, Praja Socialist Party 
HarBHAJAN Sincu, Provincial Secretary, Punjab Branch, Praja Socialist Party 
R. S. Sinna, President, Sindri Workers’ Union 
BacraM Tutpuce, General Secretary, Hind Mazdoor Sabha 


INDONESIA 


Mocutar Lusis, Editor, Indonesia Raya 
S. Narto, General Secretary, Association of Islamic Unions of Indonesia 


Aziz GHEZELBASH, Executive Committee, Trade Unions Congress of Iran (ITUC) 
Amir Keyvan, Executive Committee, Trade Unions Congress of Iran (ITUC) 
Asas Ostapan, Executive Committee, Trade Unions Congress of Iran (ITUC) 


IRELAND 
Hucu Critry, General Secretary, Irish Shoe and Leather Workers Union (ITUC) 


ISRAEL 


Jenupa Gotue tr, Foreign Editor, Davar 
N. Har Paz, Secretary, Agricultural Workers Organization (Histadrut) 
Aviezer YELLIN, President, Hebrew Teachers Union 


ITALY 


Strvio Ascari, General Secretary, Italian Federation of Clothing Workers (CISL) 

Giuseppe Bacct, National Secretary, Italian Union of Labor (UIL) 

ArMATO BatpassareE, Secretary, Postal and Telegraph Workers (CISL) 

AmLeto Barn, Secretary, Italian Federation of Textile Workers (CISL) 

Giuseppe Bazzaro, Secretary, Trieste Chamber of 

Bruno Caretta, Secretary General, Executive Committee, Italian United Autonomous 
Railway Workers Union (CISL) 

Arturo Cutart, National Secretary, Italian Metal Workers Unions (UIL) 

NicoLa CHIAROMONTE 

Enzo Datta Cutesa, National Secretary, Italian Union of Labor (UIL) 

Bruno Fasstna, National Secretary, Textile Workers Union (CISL) 

Giuseppe Fossate, National Secretary, Italian Federation of Clothing Workers (CISL) 

ee Secretary, National Union of Government Monopely Workers 
( 

oo Gatramorta, General Secretary, Building and Construction Workers Union 
(UIL) 

Car_o Guezzi, Secretary General, Italian Federation of Government Workers (CISL) 

Francesco Leu, Provincial Secretary, Italian Seamen’s Union of Trieste 

Vittorio Lipera, Congress for Cultural Freedom 

Antuony Mazzite.u, Editor, La Voce dei Ferrovieri 

Arrepo Norart, Secretary, Italian Federation of Government Workers (CISL) 

Giutio Pastore, General Secretary, Italian Confederation of Workers Unions (CISL) 

SALVATORE Pecoraro, Secretary General, Free Federation of Italian Mine Workers (CISL) 

Fauiero PINcUENTINI, Secretary, Trieste Chamber of Labor 

Giutio Potorti, National Secretary, Chemical Workers Union (UIL) 

Stetvio Ravizza, General Secretary, Building and Construction Workers Federation 


(CISL) 
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GiusepPE Reccio, Secretary General, Federation of Chemical Workers (CISL) 
GiusepPe Saracat, President, Italian Social Democratic Party 

Icnazio SILONE 

AmepeEo Sommovico, National Secretary, National Union of Land Workers (UIL) 
Luict VALENTINI, National Secretary, Textile Workers Union (CISL) 

IraLo Viciranest, National Secretary, Italian Union of Labor (UIL) 

Bruno ViILLaBruNA MP 

Franco Votonte, Secretary, Italian Federation of Metal Workers (CISL) 


JAMAICA 
Ken Steriinc, General Secretary, National Workers Union of Jamaica 
Tuossy A. KE.ty, President, National Workers Union of Jamaica 
JAPAN 


H. KaceyaMa, President, All-Japan Seamen’s Union 
Sen Koca, General Secretary, Japanese Federation of Trade Unions (SOPOMEI) 
Takeo Naot, Director, Democratic Labor Society 
T. Nisommakt, International Representative, All-Japan Seamen’s Union 
Encut Ocutat, Secretary General, Industrial Organization of Japan 
Kunto Taxact, Editor, Democratic Socialism 
KENYA 


AS.S.I. Kweyason, General National Secretary, Tailors, Tent-Sailmakers & Garment 
Workers Union 

Artuur A. Ocuwapa, General Secretary, East Africa Federation of Building & Construc- 
tion Workers Unions 


REPUBLIC OF KOREA 


Sanc Cutn Lee, General Secretary, Federation of Korean Trade Unions 


LATVIA 


Ernests VaLpEMARS BasTIANIS, former Minister of Finance, Latvian Social Democratic 
Labor Party 
Bruno Katnins, Chairman, Latvian Social-Democratic Party 
Nicotas Vatters, Latvian Social-Democratic Labor Party 
LIBERIA 


T. V. ArtHur Situ, President, Labor Union of Liberia, Inc. 


LITHUANIA 


Kipras Breinis, Secretary General, Lithuanian Social Democratic Party Abroad 
Juozas Kaminskas, Chairman, Lithuanian Social Democratic Party Abroad 
J. Vicctinsxas, Lithuanian Free Trade Unionists in Exile 


LUXEMBOURG 
Raymonp Ourtn, General Secretary, Luxembourg Socialist Labor Party 


MALAYA 
D. S. RAMANATHAN, President, Labour Party of Malaya 


MAURITIUS 


Government Servants and Employees Association 
AtpHonsE GontraN Zamupio, General Secretary, Mauritius Trade Union Congress 


MEXICO 


Leonarpo Ropricuez ALcAINE M C 
Bernarvo Cosos D., Education Secretary, National Committee, Confederation of 
Workers (CTM) 
ae Garcia Trevino, Secretary, Organization and Propaganda, Socialist Groups of 
exico 
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NETHERLANDS 


. A. Atpgrs, Secretary, Federation of Catholic Trade Unions (KAB) 

res Borrman, Chairman, Youth Section, Dutch Labor Party 

. G. Bomuorr, Editor, Tijd en Taak 

. TER Borcu, General Secretary, General and Factory Workers Union (NVV) 

. B. Dinxta, President, Food and Drink Workers Union (NVV) 

. M. Emmeninc, General Secretary, Bank, Insurance & Commercial Workers Union 

H. —_ President, Netherlands Catholic Clothing and Textile Workers Union 
( 

C. W. Jacossen, Treasurer, International Federation of Clerical and Technical Employees, 
International Trade Secretariat 

W. A. Kresoom, General Secretary, Union of Railway and Tramway Workers (NVV) 

O. J. Korrs, Editor-in-Chief, Het Parool 

P. A. Koxs, Secretary, Tobacco Workers Union (NVV) 

Henoprik Korte Jr., General Secretary, Netherlands Federation of Trade Unions (NVV) 

J. Kurvennoven, President, Netherlands Federation of Transport Personnel 

4. Mozenr, International Secretary, Netherlands Labor Party 

A. pe Ruyter, General Secretary, International Landworkers Federation, International 
Trade Secretariat 

M. Ruppert, President, Protestant Christian Federation of Dutch Trade Unions (CNV) 

P. M. Smepts, Editor, Vrij Nederland 

W. G. Sprexman, General Secretary, International Federation of Commercial, Clerical & 
Technical Employees, International Trade Secretariat 

D. Ticceraar, President, General Agricultural Workers Union (NVV) 

H. Umratn, Research Director, Netherlands Building Workers Union 

Evert Vermeer, Chairman, Netherlands Labor Party 

I.v.p. Visver, Secretary, Netherlands Federation of Transport Personnel 

K. Vosxutt, Editor, Het Vrije Volk 

JOHAN ~* Wacener, President, Netherlands Union of Hotel and Restaurant Employees 

(NVV) 
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NETHERLANDS WEST INDIES 


Surinam Workers Federation 


K. McL. Baxter, Secretary, New Zealand Federation of Labour (NZFL) 

James Freeman, President, New Zealand Timber Workers Union (NZFL) 

D. MacLgop, General Secretary, Federated Seamen’s Union of New Zealand (NZFL) 
Sypney Picxerinc, Editor, The Standard 

F. P. Watsn, President, New Zealand Federation of Labour (NZFL) 


NIGERIA 


Martutas Msamero Esoxosa, Federal Secretary, Nigeria and Cameroons Housebuilders 
& Woodwerkers Federation 
N. O. Esutett, General Secretary, Public Utilities, Technical & General Workers Union 


NORWAY 


Anor. Assyénnsen, Editor, Nordlys 

Oar AsKELAnD, President, Norwegian Transportworkers Union (AFL) 
Hatvor Brox, Editor, Vestfinmarks Arbeiderblad 

Oxav Brunik, President, Norwegian Textile Workers Union (AFL) 
Erik Eriksen, Norwegian Woodworkers Union (AFL) 

Rupotr Erixsen, President, Norwegian Clothing Workers Union (AFL) 
Tormop Hatvorsen, Chairman, Norwegian Telegraph & Telephone Workers Union 
IncvaLp Hansen, Chairman, Norwegian Shoeworkers Union (AFL) 
IncvaLp Haucen, President, Norwegian Seamen’s Union (AFL) 

Paut Hovoine, Editor 

Jorcen Hustap, Editor, Bergens Arbeiderblad 

Joser Larsson, President, Norwegian Iron and Metal Workers Union 
Haakon Lig, Secretary General, Norwegian Labor Party 

Finn Moe MP, Norwegian Labor Party 

Konrap Norpant, President, Norwegian Federation of Trade Unions 
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Byarneé Nycarp, Editor, Sarpsborg Arbeiderblad 

Kye, Rostap, Editor, Bladet Risér 

Arne StroeM, Chairman, Telegraphers’ Union (AFL) 

Ervinn StrOMMEN, President, Union of otel and Restaurant Workers (AFL) 
Emit TorkiLpseEn, President, Norwegian Typographical Union (AFL) 
THORBJORN Wik, Chairman, Norwegian Tobacco Workers Union 


NYASALAND 


Mansrorps B. C. Mussan, General Secretary, Nyasaland African Motor Transport Workers 
Union 
M. J. Mzemse, Provincial Labour Advisory Board 
PAKISTAN 


T. H. Coowpuury, General Secretary, Eastern Pakistan Railway Employees League 

C. P. Dave, Assistant Secretary General, All-Pakistan Confederation of Labor (APCOL) 
M. A. Knatis, President, All-Pakistan Confederation of Labour (APCOL) 

A. H. Mirza, General Secretary, Pakistan Seafarers Federation (APCOL) 

Asput Razzagut Qapri, Secretary, Pakistan Socialist Party 


PANAMA 
Jose H. Rivera P., Secretary of Organization, General Union of Workers (UGTRP) 


PERU 
Francisco TAaBoADA ALEcRE, International Secretary, Confederation of Workers (CTP) 
Arturo Jaurecut H., Assistant Secretary, Inter-American Regional Organization of Work- 
ers (ORIT) 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


AnceLo T. Dazo, General Secretary, Citizens Labor Union 

Jose J. Hernanpez, General Secretary, Philippine Trade Unions Council 
Juan C. Tan, President, Federation of Free Workers (FFW) 

Ropotro G. Tupas, Editor, The Free Worker 


POLAND 


Apam CioLkosz, Editor, Robotnik (London) 

Jan Kwapinsk1, Chairman, Polish Secialist Party in Exile 

M. KwiatxowskI, Editor-in-Chief, Narodowiec (Lens) 

Orton K. Peur, Representative, Polish Socialist Party 

L. TaLko, Committee Member, Polish Socialist Party 

ZycmuNT ZAREMBA, President, Polish Socialist Party 
PUERTO RICO 


Hirotiro Marcano, President, Puerto Rican Federation of Labor (AFL-CIO) 
SAAR 


Atots FLAtcEN, President, Union of German Railway Workers 
Heinz Gorcen, Secretary, Food and Hotel Workers Union (DGB) 
Kart HamMerscumint, Chairman, Union of Graphic Trade Workers 


SINGAPORE 


S. JACANATHAN, President, Singapore Trades Union Congress 
Anc Lionc Sine, General Secretary, Singapore Trades Union Congress 


SOUTHERN RHODESIA 
L. I. Deary, General Secretary, Associated Mine Workers of Rhodesia 


SPAIN 


G. Kurz pe Erciitia, General Secretary, Union of Basque Workers (CISC) 
Ropo.ro Liopis, Secretary General, Spanish Socialist Workers Party 


ST. LUCIA 
Martin Jn. Baptiste, General Secretary, St. Lucia Workers Cooperative Union 








Laszto Hamort, Congress for Cultural Freedom 

C. Hitmer Jouanson, Editor-in-Chief, Ostgéten 

Sicurp Kurnca, President, Swedish Transportworkers Union (LO) 

Sturge W. Lantz, President, Amalgamated Unions (LO) 

Gésta Netzen, Editor-in-Chief, Arbetet 

Haratp Nitsson, President, Foundry Workers Union (LO) 

Ivan OumaAN, Editor-in-Chief, Folket i Bild 

Kart Persson, Chairman, Swedish Telegraph and Telephone Workers Union (LO) 

Yncve Persson, President, Swedish Woodworkers Union (LO) ; 

Henry Sy6u, General Secretary, International Union of Hotel, Restaurant & Bar Workers, 
International Trade Secretariat 

JeRKER SvENSSON, President, Swedish Seamen’s Union (LO) 


SWITZERLAND 


Gracomo Bernasconi, General Secretary, Swiss Trade Union Congress (SGB) 

Rosert Bratscui, Honorary President, Swiss Trade Union Congress (SGB) 

WaLTHeER Brinco tr, President, Swiss Social Democratic Party 

JoserH von Burc, General Secretary, Swiss Federation of Christian Trade Unions (CNG) 

Fritz Gaur, Secretary, Telephone 21} Telegraph Employees Union (SGB) 

ADOLPHE GRAEDEL, Secretary, Inte‘: 1al Federation of Metal Workers, International 
Trade Secretariat 

Ernst LEvENBERGER, Secretary, Swiss Typographers Union (SGB) 

Piero Pettecrini, Editor, Libera Stamper 

Juut Poutsen, General Secretary, Irternational Union of Food and Drink Workers’ As- 
sociations, International Trade Secretariat 

ALPHONSE Scuerrer, Editor-in-Chief, Berner Tagwacht 

Artur Scum, Editor-in-Chief, Freier Aargauer 

Pavut Scumip-AMMANN, Editor-in-Chief, Volksrecht 

Fritz Scuwarz, Legislative Chamber 

ARTHUR STEINER, President, Swiss Trade Union Congress (SGB) 

Cuartes Woerter, Secretary, International Graphical Federation, International Trade 


Secretariat 
THAILAND 


PraYoon CHUNSAWASDEE, Assistant General Secretary, National Trade Union Congress 
PrRAPHANSUCK JoTiTaTRA. General Secretary, National T:ade Union Congress 
Pavey Stvaput, Vice President, National Trade Union Congress 


TRINIDAD 
Craupe Drayton, President General, Seamen & Waterfront Workers Trade Union 
Sam Worre tt, President General, Trinidad & Tobago Federation of Trade Unions 
TURKEY 


General Confederation of Turkish Trade Unions 


UKRAINE 


BoupAaN Fepenko, Editor-in-Chief, Free Ukrainian Worker (Paris) 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


E. Exxis, General Secretary, Mineworkers Union 
W. Hunter, General Secretary, South African Diamond Workers Union 


UNITED STATES 


WituraM Bork1n, Secretary Treasurer, International Woodworkers of America (AFL-CIO) 

James B. Carey, President, International Union of Electrical, Radio & Machine Workers 
(AFL-CIO) 

Joun A. Despot, Secretary Treasurer, Calitornia Industrial Union Council (AFL-CIO) 

Wituram Farson, Executive Vice President, American Newspaper Guild (AFL-CIO) 

— A. Gerke, Secretary Treasurer, North Dakota State Federation of Labor (AFL- 

) 

Loyp A. Hasktns, International Federation of Petroleum Workers, International Trade 

Secretariat 
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Avoten Hexp, Chairman, Jewish Labor Committee 

Lupwic JAFFE, Director, Research and Education, New York State ClO Council 

Rosert H. Jamison, Editor & Manager, Railway Carmen’s Journal 

Harry Kranz, Legislative Director, New Jersey State CIO 

Josep J. Kurcu, Editor, Transport Workers Union Express 

S. M. Levitas, Executive Editor, The New Leader 

Emit Mazey, Secretary Treasurer, United Auto Workers (AFL-CIO) 

H. L. Mircue ct, President, National Agricultural Workers Union (AF 

Davin J. McDonatp, President, United Steel Workers of America (AF 

RemnHoip Niesunr, Union Theological Seminary 

\, Pup Ranpoipn, President, Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters (AFL-CIO) 

Paut R. Reep, International Representative, United Mine Workers 

Serarino Romuatot, Assistant Secretary, Inter-American Regional Organization of Work- 
ers (ORIT) 

Bert SEIDMAN, Economist (AFL-CIO) 

Wituiam R,. Sremperc, President, American Radio Association (AFL-CIO) 

Norman THOMAS 

Simon Weser, City Editor, Jewish Daily Forward 

Mark WernBAuM, Editor, Novoye Russkoye Slovo 

Conrap WoELFEL, Vice President, International Metal Engravers & Marking Device Work- 


ers Union (AFL-CIO) 
URUGUAY 


F. Ferranpiz Atsorz, Congress for Cultural Freedom 
Arzerto Z. Pintos, Secretary, Postal and Telegraph Workers Union (CSU) 
Lino Cortizo Vazquez, Secretary, Press and Propaganda, Confederation of Uruguayan 
Trade Unions (CTP) 
VIETNAM (SOUTH) 
Puam Van Noot, Political Editor, Renovation 
YUGOSLAVIA 


Zivko Topacovicu, President, Socialist Party of Yugoslavia 
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